THE  STORY  OF  THE  TWO  THOUSAND. 


We’ll  make  them  all  knaves  if  they  conform/* — Sheldon ^  Bishop  of 


London 


HE  reader  has  doubtless  hoard  something  of  Bartliolomew 

nnen,  200  years  a"o,  from 


A  Day,  of  the  ejection  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  intended  celebration  of  the 
event  during  the  present  year.  Paragraphs  in  newspapers  and 
articles  in  magazines  may  have  caught  his  eye,  announcements 
of  lectures  or  speeches  may  have  reached  his  ear,  new  books 
may  have  been  put  into  his  hand,  and  splendid  donations 
given,  great  projects  contemplated,  and  warm  discussions  begun, 
may  have  aroused  his  attention.  At  the  same  time,  what  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  some,  and  the  opposition  of  others,  and  the 
fragmentary  nature  of  the  information  he  has  received,  the 
reader  may  be  at  once  interested  and  perplexed,  and  have 
at  length  exclaimed,  ‘  Well,  what  is  it  all  about  ?  What  and 
when  was  Bartholomew  Day  ?  Who  were  these  ejected  clergy¬ 
men  ?  Why  were  they  ejected  ?  Why  should  the  event  be. 
commemorated?  by  whom?  and  how?* 

We  })ropose  to  take  up  these  several  questions,  and  as  briefly 
as  may  be,  to  answer  them.  Let  us  begin  by  glancing  at 
the  events  which  preceded  Bartholomew  Day. 

It  is  a  mere  common-place  to  remark  that  the  history  of  th(‘ 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  ])ccn  marked  by  tyranny  and 
blood.  Her  crusiides  against  all  civil  and  religious  freedom 
abroad,  had  their  counterpart  at  home  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Lollards,  in  the  flames  of  Smithfield,  and  in  a  thousand  fonns  of 
intolerance.  Even  when,  at  length,  the  strong  arm  of  power 
summarily  ousted  her  from  the  land,  she  left  the  trail  of 
may.—vol.  II.  c  c 
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her  tyniniiy  hehiml.  The  R  fonnatioii,  however  beneticont, 
nMjuireJ  to  reformed.  Protest<intism  iieedtMl  ]  not  esters. 
And  if  tlius  tliere  were  j>erils  to  tlie  noblest  of  the  Keformc'rs, 
how  much  <.,a*eiiter  to  the  meanest  I  Hence,  wlieii  Henrv 
VIII.  renoiincetl  tlu*  supremacy  of  Rome,  he  retained  much  of 
her  pcTsrculing  spirit.  There  was  a  ])ope  in  England,  instea<l  of 
a  p'>p<‘  at  Rome.  He  required  that  all  should  believe  alike,  ond 
lK‘liev(‘  what  he  prescribed  ;  and  those  who  dared  to  deviate 
surtV*red  for  their  temeritv. 

His  successors  U'trayed  the  .same  spirit.  Mary  baptised 
the  rising  genius  of  lil>ei*tv  with  rnartvr-blood.  With  ElizaU*th 
frecalom  of  conscience  was  little  less  than  treason.  James, 
the  first  sovereign  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  though  brought 
up  among  the  Presbyterianism  of  Scotland,  but  no  sooner 
mounted  the  throne  of  England  than  he  frowned  upon  the 
Presbyterians,  flattered  the  Episcojjal  Church,  browbeat  the 
Puritan.s,  and  (h'clared  to  their  divines,  ‘  If  this  lx*  all  vour 
))arty  have  to  say,  I’ll  make  them  confonn,  or  I  will  harry  them 
out  of  the  laud,  or  else  do  wor.st*.  .  .  Let  them  conform,  and  that 
quickly,  or  they  shall  hear  of  it.’ 

Charles  I.  too,  loveil  uniformity  in  religion,  and  he  sought 
to  promote  it  by  such  means  as  slit  noses,  cropped  ears,  brandcfl 
cheeks,  ])illories,  ])risons,  and  death.  At  length  the  nation 
wiis  mercifullv  delivered  from  his  dynastv,  and  Cromwell  became 
Li*rd  Pndector  of  the  Commonwealth. 

How  righteous  a  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  ]niblic 
i  Stimato  of  Oliver  Cnjinwell  and  his  rival  Charles,  we  ne»iil  not 
recount.  Enough,  that  the  longer  the  time  that  has  elaj)se(l,  the 
higher  the  one  has  deservedly  ri.sen,  and  the  lower  the  other  has 
sunk.  Cn unwell  gathered  anuind  him  men  like  himself,  who 
‘  ha<l  the  fear  of  (lod  before  them,  and  made  a  conscienc(‘ 

( J  what  they  <lid.’  Doubtless  they  sometimes  went  to  extremes  ; 
and  these  wo  would  not  justify  ;  yet  we  sometimes  wonder  that 
the  exasperati»)n  of  ]>erseciition,  ami  the  heat  of  revolution,  did 
not  drive  them  further. 

One  act  of  Cromwell’s  has  been  .severely  condemned. 
‘Church  government,’  says  Thomas  Carlyle,  ‘for  years  past 
lK‘ing  all  a  church  anarchy,  the  business  is  .somewhat  difticult  to 
deal  with.’  But  amid  the  conflict  of  partie.s,  there  was  one 
practicid  metisure  he  would  adopt — he  would  keep  bad  men 
out  of  the  church.  ‘The  Lonl  Protector,’  continues  Carlyle, 
‘  take.s  it  up  in  simplicity  and  integrity,  intent  upon  the  real 
heart  or  practical  outcome  of  it,  and  makes  a  rather  siitisfactoiy 
arrangement.  Thirty-eight  cho.sen  men,  the  acknowledged 
flower  of  English  Puritiinism,  are  nominated  by  the  Ordinance  of 


CriyimvelVs  Triers, 


I 

the  MptcH,  nominated  by  a  Supremo  Commission  for  the 
Trial  of  Public  Preachers.  Any  person  pretending  to  hold  a 
church  living,  or  levy  tithes  or  clergy-dues  in  England,  has  first 
to  i>e  tried  and  approved  by  these  men.  .  .  Owen,  Gix>dwin, 
Sterr}',  Marshal,  Mantini,  and  others  not  yet  quite  unknown 
t(>  men,  were  among  these  church  triers,  the  acknowledged 
flower  of  spiritual  England  at  that  time,  and  intent  as  Oliver 
himst*lf  was,  with  an  awful  earnestness,  on  actually  hearing 
the  Gospc‘l  taught  in  England. 

‘  This  is  the  first  branch  or  limb  of  Oliver  s  scheme  for  Church- 
govemment,  this  ordinance  of  the  iOth  March,  A 

second,  which  completes  what  little  he  could  do  in  the  matter 
at  ]»resent,  devi‘loped  itself  in  August  following.  By  this  August 
Oniinance  a  bodv  of  Conimis.sioners,  distinguished  Puritan 
"(‘iitrv,  distinguished  Puritan  clergy,  are  nominated  in  all  conn- 
ties  of  England,  from  tifteen  to  thirty  in  each  county,  wdio  are 
to  inquire  into  “  scandalous,  ignorant,  insufficient  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  ;  to  be  a  tribunal  for  judging,  for  detecting,  ejecting 
them  (only,  in  case  of  ejection,  if  they  have  >yiyes  let  some 
small  modicum  of  living  1k)  allowed  them) ;  ami  to  sit  then' 
judging  and  sifting,  till  gradually  all  is  sifted  clean,  and  can  be 
kept  clean.”  .  .  Richard  Baxter,  who  seldom  sat,  is  one  of  the 

clergy  for  his  county  :  he  testifies,  not  in  the  willingest  manner, 
being  no  friend  to  Oliver,  that  these  Commissioners,  of  one  sort 
and  the  other,  with  many  faults,  did  sift  out  the  deleterious, 
alarming  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  put  in  the  salutary  in 
their  stead,  with  very'  considerable  success,  giving  us  “able, 
s<  nous  preachers,  who  lived  a  godly  life,  of  what  tolerable 
opinion  soever  they  were  ;  so  that  many  thousands  of  souls 
filessed  God  for  what  they  had  done.”* 

We  do  not  assert  that  Cromwell  was  altogether  justified  in 
this  and  some  other  ecclesiastical  mocasures  lie  adopted.  ‘  He  did 
not  understand  toleration,’  Siiys  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Maitland,  in  his 
iulmirable  lecture,  ‘as  we  do  in  the  19th  century,  jind  not  much 
wonder.  But  then  it  only  furnishes  us  with  another  illustration 
of  the  evils  that  inevitaldv  result  from  handing  over  ecclesias- 
fical  affairs  to  the  civil  powers.’*  Their  number,  too,  has  Ixjen 
grossly  (‘xaggerated.  AValker,  in  his  ‘Sufferings  of  the  Clergy’ 
— a  work  which  lias  l>een  well  characterised  as  a  ‘fairagoof 
rabid  intolerance  and  pitiable  imbecility’ — states  that  soim; 

clergymen,  at  least,  W(*re  thus  removed  from  their  livings, 
though — after  ten  years  of  labour,  and  assistance  from  all  who 


*  A  Lecture  in  reply  to  tlie  Revs.  Canon  Stowcll  and  Lr.  Miller,  at 
Sunderland.  13j  Kcv.  G.  C.  Maitland,  M.A. 
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1  .1  rase — he  is  unahle  to 

were  interested  witli  JJq'},  names.  If,  however,  (5, 000 

mention  more  I')”  „r  sibscinently,  then,  acconling  to  the 

were  .sofiuestered  m  H)  t  ,  ‘  |  ^  surviving  m  10t)0, 

most  ennnent  actmmes  th  e  ^  i, 

when  they  were  all  leston  i  .  j  restore,!  was  only  a 

that  the  whole  numher  then  surMvm, 

mil.  »!.,«■  a»ii.Ulou»  »i»l  Iiirai»jfe  ma» 

fortuaaU'ly  inelmle,!  ‘1™"  'n  .loserved  all  they  endured.  Kven 
so  seciuestcred,  m  ‘  ‘  .  r^,,  offences  of  some  ot 

the  Church-lustonan.  ^  oot  to  hear  r,.peatmg. 

the.se  men  were  /""p  » .  ,  in  all  the  counties,’  says 

“crying  to  Heaven  enemy  ot  the  triers, 

Baxt,'r,  who  was  ‘  \  p'^at  least,  if  not  many  more, 

«  where  I  was  aciiiamted,  s  x  *’>  »  «’>  .  ,  ,  the  oaths  ot 

that  were  s,-.,ues,ere,l  hy  ^  ^  or  especially  guilty 

mir"  ^ 

prty. •tk...  ir.  n.y  ju.lk'in-k 

‘1  must  own,  sa)b  a  ,  ’  i,i..,ne  •  vet,  that  the 

Uith  sides  have  heen  ^  ‘  Dissenters  are  less 

excusiihlc  thiiu  those  uscc  y  tiiiu'  of  poaco  and  a 

ytj  reason  is,  that  the  ormer  in  a  time 

settled  Government  ,\,,o  nlunderings  and  ravages 

of  tumult  and  -’.Xt^fw  re 

en.lure.1  hy  the  Ghiirch  2\  The  ehances  of  w.ar  ; 

least)  to  the  rudeness  ,,ore  Contormists,  hut 

tiu'V  phindt‘Uth  allowing  ot  the 

Cavaliers,  ami  ot  livings  w 

se.p.estered  3\;„„ld  have  heen  glad  to  have  seim 

act,  and  what,  I  cont,.  ,  niercv  was  to  he  shown  to 

imitated  at  the  llestoration.  _  inuiossihle,  on  a  siul.len, 

were  ejected  not  oiiU  m  ‘‘  when  all  pretemled  to  h, 

the  land,  and  atter  an  ac  o  '  .  eoinnum  rejoicings 

-;^Sn:vJSti  the 

uphold  that  weighty  sceptre.  Ihe  Puntan  paity 
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tlie  King ;  tlie  Puritan  clergy  exerted  themselves  in  his  favour ; 
a  PuriUin  Parliament  voted  him  back.  Bi'fore  returning,  Charles 
solemnly  promised  an  ample  amnesty  for  the  ecclesiastical 
irregularities  of  the  preceding  years,  and  issued  the  famous 
‘  Declaration  from  Breda,*  giving  ‘  liberty  to  tender  consciences  ; 
and  that  no  man  shall  be  disquieted  or  called  in  question 
for  ditierences  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  which  do  not 
<listurb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.*  The  llestoration  came. 
But  when  the  Royalist  bontires  had  burnt  out,  and  the  (juaint 
and  gorgeous  pengeantry  had  pjussed,  and  the  garlands  had  faded 
on  the  Maypoles,  and  the  beef  and  bacon  so  lavishly  given 
away  were  gone,  and  the  nation  had  recovered  from  its  intoxica¬ 
tion,  it  gradually  learned,  when  too  late,  ‘  that  cautiously  and 
sternly  the  iron  coils  of  intolerance  were  folding  around  all  who 
were  not  pliant  to  the  will  or  whim  of  an  unscrupulous  king  and 
his  crafty  advisers.’ 

At  this  time,  as  in  our  day,  two  great  parties  divided  the 
(Imrch  of  England  :  the  High  Church  section,  who,  despite  the 
Reformation,  wiae  Romanists  at  heart;  and  the  Low  Church¬ 
men,  or  Evangelicals,  or  Puritans.  The  former  trustc'd  then,  as 
now,  in  ceremonials  and  sacraments  for  salvation  ;  the  latter 
believed  the  simple  and  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

The  King  summoned  re})resentatives  of  lK)th  parties  to  meet 
at  the  celebrated  Savoy  Conference,  ])rofessedly  for  the  revision 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Such  men  as  Manton,  Owen, 
BaxU'r,  Henry,  and  Howe  rc‘sponded  to  the  invitation,  and  con¬ 
fronted  opponents  of  eminence  of  the  Anglican  party.  The 
Puritans  alleged  their  objections,  which  were  liotly  debated,  and 
no  fewer  than  six  hundred  alterations  were  nuule.  But  the 
result  was  the  triumph  of  intolerance.  The  Puritans,  for 
instance,  urged  the  sole  supremacy  of  Scripture  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  article  of  their  faith,  and  demurred  to  any  })()rtions  of 
the  Apocrypha  being  allowed  to  be  substituted.  In  rej)ly,  the 
Anglicans  introduced  into  the  calendar  the  story  of  ‘  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,*  and  the  history  of  ‘Susannah  and  the  Elders,*  as  the 
two  portions  which  would  give  the  greatest  possible  offence  to 
their  opponents,  and  the  Apocrypha  was  ordered  to  be  read 
along  with,  or  instead  of,  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  two  months  in 
the  year.  ‘  There  can  be  no  doubt,*  says  an  Episcopalian  writer, 
‘this  wjis  deliberately  done/  Andrew  Marvel  records  that, 
‘  After  a  long  tug  about  that  matter  in  Convocation,  a  jolly 
doctor  came  out,  his  face  radiant  with  joy,  and  with  exultation 
cried,  “We  have  carried  it  for  Bc*l  and  the  Dragon/’*  ‘One  of 
the  alterations,*  says  the  R(w.  D.  Mountfield,*  ‘caused  much 

♦  Incumbent  of  Oxon,  Salop. 
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profane  jesting,  and  marks  the  sc'rvile  spirit  wliich  prevailetl 
throughout  Charles’s  reign.  The  ]>rayer  for  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament  was  now  introduced  into  the  Prayer  Book,  in  which 
]>rayer  the  King  is  styled  “Our  most  n‘ligious  King.”  This 
expn*ssion  gave  groat  offence,  and  must  have  astonishe<l  the 
pn>tligtit(‘  King  and  his  witty  friends,  who  often  asked  him  what 
must  all  the  ]>eople  think  when  they  heard  him  prayed  for  as 
their  most  religious  King?’ 

^ The  Puritans  having  always  ohjected,’ Sitys  Hallam,  ‘to  the 
iiuinluT  of  saints’  days,  the  Bisho])s  a<hled  a  few  more.’  The 
l^iritans  thought  it  desirable  that  parents  should  alone  Ik* 
allowed  to  he  god-parents  to  their  children,  a.s  likely  to  enlianc^* 
the  sons<^  of  ])arental  res])onsihiIitv.  do  render  tliis  im]>ossihle, 
a  nihric  now  enjoiin'd  thi\‘e  spmsors  for  each  child.  The 
Puiitans  had  ju'titioiKMl  that  tin*  words  ‘priest'  and  ‘curate’ 
might  be  altered  into  ‘minister.’  In  n‘))ly,  the  word  ‘])riest’ 
was  intHnluced  in  several  parts  of  the*  Prayer  Book  wliere 
‘pastor’  and  ‘minister'  had  ]uvviously  been  enn)loyed.  The 
Puritans  thought  that  the  doctrine  of  ba])tismal  regeneration 
was  implied  in  a  nibric  in  the  Confirmation  Service;  in  re]>ly,  it 
was  removed  fnun  its  previous  obscurity  into  its  pres(*nt 
jwominent  ]H^sition  in  the  Baptismal  Service,  and  was  printed  in 
black,  instead  of  red,  so  as  to  Ik*  not  a  mere  rubrical  injunction, 
but  a  din‘Ct  dogmatical  assertion.  ‘At  the  same  time,’  says  a 
clergv'man  Udon*  (piotcal,  the  Rev.  Isaac  d  ay  lor,  ‘  with  an  almost 
blasphennms  irony,  they  inserted  in  the  J^itany  a  ]H'tition 
for  deliverance  from  that  “schism”  wliich  thc‘y  W(‘re  themselves 
inUaitionallv  bringing  about  by  their  own  high-handed  and 
intol(‘rant  C(Uiduct.’ 

‘  ddie  Savoy  Confen'iice  broke*  up,’  says  Bisho])  Burnet, 
‘  witliout  eloing  any  good.  It  rather  did  hurt for  though  the 
Pn‘sbyt(‘rians  laid  their  complaints  Infore  the  King,  ‘little 
r(*gard  w;us  Inid  to  them  ;  and  now'  all  the  concern  that  seenuHl 
to  em])loy  the  Bisho])s’  thoughts  was,  not  only  to  make  no 
alteration  on  their  own  account,  but  to  make  the  terms  oi 
conformity  much  stricter  than  they  had  been  before  tlie  war.' 
The  entire  revision  had  been  made  in  the  sjnrit,  ‘  not  of  concilia¬ 
tion,  but  of  retaliation.'  ‘Can*  was  taken,'  says  Biiniet,  ‘that 
in>thing  shouhl  be  alt(*red  as  it  had  been  moved  by  the  Pre^sby- 
U'lians,  tor  it  was  resolved  to  gTatify  them  in  nothing.’  ddie 
bias  ot  Sheldon,  Bisho])  of  London,  one  of  the  chief  agents  in 
the  wnrk,  is  suthciently  illustrated  by  the  following  incident: — 
*  W  hen  the  l.<ord  CliamluTlain  Manchester  told  the  King,  wiiilc 
the  Act  of  rnifonnity  was  under  debate,  that  he  was  afrai<l  the 
terms  of  it  wa‘re  so  rigid  that  many  of  tlie  ministers  would  not 
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comply  with  it,  Bisliop  Sheldon  replied,  I  am  afraid,  they 
will nay,  it  is  credibly  reported  he  should  sj\y,  “  Now  we  know 
their  minds,  we’ll  make  them  jdl  knaves  if  they  conform.” 
When  Dr.  Allen  said  to  the  same  bishop,  ‘  It  is  a  pity  the  door 
is  so  strait/  he  answered,  ‘  It  is  no  pity  at  all :  if  we  had 
thought  so  many  would  have  conformed,  we  would  have  made  it 
straiter.’ 

‘  In  this  unwise  and  unchristian  s})irit,’  says  the  llev. 
1.  Taylor,  ‘  the  Prayer  Book  was  systematically  revised  ;  ol)- 
noxious  ceremonies  were  not  only  retained,  but  were  fortitied  by 
auxiliary  rubrics  :  almost  every  incidental  word  or  phravse  in 
tlie  Liture'v,  which  the  Puritans  valued  as  being  favourable  to 
their  own  ecclesiastical  theories,  or  their  doctrinal  views,  was 
now  carefully  c‘xcised,  and  such  words  and  sucli  phrases  were' 
substituted  as  were  known  to  be  s])ecially  otlensive  to  their 
prt'judices.  Those  matters  about  whicli  the  Puritans  scrupleil 
were  now  made  more  prominent  ;  and  a  coherence  and  a  sys¬ 
tematic  consistency  were  now'  for  the  first  time  given  to  those 
saceixh)tal  and  sacramental  theories  which  had  ]>reviously 
existed  in  the  Prayer  Book  only  in  an  embryotic  condition ;  and 
certain  dogmas  wliicli,  by  the  moderation  of  the  llefonners,  had 
l>een  couched  in  vague  and  general  terms,  wert^  now  expressed 
in  ample  and  emphatic  ])hraseology.’ 

TI  le  Savoy  Conference  had  not  ended  when  Convocation  met. 
An  Act  of  Uniformity  w'as  pissed  into  law  by  an  obseipiious 
Parliament,  and  received  the  Royal  assemt  in  May,  1()G2.  It 
compelled — ivhat  hml  never  been  hifore  required — that  each 
minister  should  declare  ‘his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all 
and  everything  contained  and  prescribed  in  and  by’  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  It  required  that  he  should  be  re-ordained, 
however  valid  his  ordination,  if  it  had  not  been  conferred  by 
Episcopal  hands.  He  must  rejiudiate  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  and  must  abjure  the  right  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  King,  on  any  ])retence  whatever. 

On  the  feast  of  St.  Biirtholomew,  Augu.st  24th,  l(i()2,  the 
Act  was  to  take  etiect.  As  the  revised  Prayer  Book  was 
issued  but  a  few  days  previously,  only  those  who  resided  near 
London  could  obtain  it ;  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  could 
not  ])ossibly  see  it  before  the  time  at  w  hich  they  were  required 
to  subscri])e  it.  To  add  further  hardshi})  to  the  case,  the  time 
of  subscription  was  appointed  liefore  Michaelmas,  when  the 
tithes  for  the  year  were  due  ;  so  that  in  the  event  of  their 
refusal  they  would  lo.se  their  y(‘ar’s  income.  But  before  the  day 
arrived  lor  the  irrevocable  choice,  the  general  bearing  of  the 
Act,  and  doubtless  many  details  of  its  requirements,  hud  trams- 
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'  A  continual  intercourse  of  letters/  says  Echard, 

*  l)etween  tliose  in  the  city  of  London  and  others  in  the  country, 
had  taken  place,’  and  the  slu^gisli  post  bore  many  a  folio  sheet  of 
<*losely-written  discu&sion  of  the  momentous  (juestions  at  issue. 
(Jf  course  the  announcement  of  tlie  new  edict  was  received  hy 
many  lightly,  or  even  gladly.  Those  who  looked  upon  their 
livings  as  a  living — who  had  professed  Prelacy  under  C’harles, 
Presl)yU‘rianism  under  the  Parliament,  and  ln(lep(.‘ndeuey  under 
Cromwell — would  readilv  adopt  the  new  or  any  other. 

11  le  High  Church  clergy  regarded  the  revision  of  the  Prayer 
Book  as  a  triumph  of  their  piirty,  and  were  jubilant  at  their 
success. 

But  there  Avas  a  large  number  of  clergymen  who  contem¬ 
plated  the  matter  with  very  ditferent  feelings,  who  loved  the 
church  in  which  they  had  been  born  and  reared,  and  W(‘re  glad 
to  live  and  labour  in  it,  but  Avho  loved  the  Cospel  and  a 
conscience  void  of  oflence  more.  They  learned  with  alarm  that 
th(‘ir  own  leaders  in  Chiircli  and  State  had  craftily  contrived  for 
tinan  an  unexpected  and  cruel  alternative.  They  found  that 
not  onlv  had  the  Praver  Book  been  designedlv  altered  so  as  to 
otfend  their  consciences,  but  that  they  were  now  ixapdred 
to  declare  that  they  believtal  every  iota  of  its  contents.  For 
instance,  they  discovered  that  they  must  give  an  oath  of 
adhesion  to  the  doctrine  of  ba])tismal  regeneration ^  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  is  declared  in  the  thanksgiving  after  baptism, 
and  in  the  ottice  of  continuation,  in  which  the  bishop  says, 
“  Almighty  and  evmlitsting  God,  who  has  vouchsafed  to  rege¬ 
nerate  these  thy  servants  by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
hast  given  them  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins.’  As  tliis  is  as- 
sorted  of  every  one  who  comes  up  for  the  rite,  ‘  it  gives  ground, 
said  the  historian  of  the  Puritan  party,  ‘to  all  concerned,  to 
think  thems(‘lves  sutticiently  regenerate  already,  and  to  ap]wo- 
hend  that  the  Ghurch  doth  not  think  their  aiming  at  any  furtlKT 
regeneration  needful,  when  once  they  are  baptisecl  and  continued. 
Hiis  was  a  thing  which  seemed  to  our  ministers  of  such 
dangerous  conseipience,  that  they  durst  not  concur  in  it,  or 
in  any  way  approve  it,  for  fear  of  contributing  to  the  hard¬ 
ening  of  a  nndtitude  of  vain,  loose,  careless,  secure  creatures  in 
a  tahd  mistake  about  the  safety  of  their  state  ;  neither  could 
they  st*e  how  they  could  answer  it  to  God  anotluw  day.’ 

Hius,  at  the  command  of  nd(‘rs  more  vile,  because  more  h>"po- 
critical,  than  any  that  preceded  them  in  England,  2,000  godly 
clergymen  had  the  bitter  dilemma  pressed  upon  them  :  they 
must  either  give  their  assent  to  what  they  did  not  believe, 
or  they  must  resign  place,  emolument,  and  usefulness ;  either  lie 
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or  forfeit  their  livings  ;  either  be  knaves  or  beggars  ;  either  lose 
their  conscience  or  their  all.  ‘  For  the  great  body/  says  Arch¬ 
deacon  Hare,  ‘  no  alternative  remained  except  to  belie  their 
conscience,  or  to  cut  themselves  off  from  the  national  church  ; 
and  one  can  hariUy  doubt  that  this  must  have  been  the  express 
purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  Act.’  *  Its  authors,’  he  again 
nanarks,  ‘  were  not  seeking  unity,  but  division.’  ‘  I  wish  it  had 
been  otherwise,’  said  a  nobleman  to  one  of  the  ejected,  shortly 
l>efore  St.' Bartholomew  Day;  ‘but  they  were  resolved  to 
reproach  you  or  undo  you.’  And  tall  this,  not  by  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  adventitious  circumstances,  but  by  their  owui  rulers  in 
(,^lmrch  and  State,  wdio  had  the  guilty  craft  to  plot  the  deed, 
and  w  ho  usurped  the  ]>ow’er  to  execute  it. 

Wiiat  pen  can  tell  the  contlict  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
took  place  in  those  two  thousand  hearts  and  homes  before  the 
final  di'cision  wais  made.  Follow  them  to  their  ])leasant 
rc'ctorics  in  town  and  village,  wdiere  the  honeysuckle  and 
jessamine  entwined  over  the  lattice-window^  and  the  porch  ; 
w'heni  the  ivy  climlHal  on  the  old  churcli  tower  ;  where  the 
garden  and  orchard  smiled  in  ])lenty,  and  tlu*  cattle  grazed  upon 
tiu*  gl(‘be.  A  ])ang  has  ent(‘red  the  lieart  of  many  a  holy  man, 
and  j>ierci‘d  through  him  and  his  with  many  sorrows.  ‘  And 
must  I  h‘ave  them  all?’  lui  thinks  within  himself.  ‘This  plea¬ 
sant  study,  and  its  books  and  memories  ;  this  home  to  w'hich  I 
brought  my  bride,  where  my  children  hava^  becai  born,  and  my 
b(‘st  years  have  luani  spcait ;  the  old  church  where  I  havo 
preached  (‘hrist’s  holy  Gos])el ;  the  parish  wheri^  I  have 
laboured  and  am  loved.  Must  I  break  all  these  baider  ties  ? 
Must  I  leave  all  for  ever?  And  yet  1  must,  unless  I  conform, 
and  confoi  m  I  cannot.  1  cannot  say  and  sw^ar  to  that  which  I 
do  not  believe.  1  can  keep  my  conscience  though  I  lose  my  all 
Ix'side.  1  can  be  true  to  God,  though  men  be  so  falser  and  cruel 
to  me.  And  by  God’s  help  1  wall.’ 

The  spirit  in  which  they  arrived  at  this  resolution  is  best 
(‘onveyed  in  their  own  words.  ‘  I  am  at  thy  footstool,’  said  Rev. 
Samuel  Birch,  of  Bampton,  Oxfordshire,  addressing  the  Al¬ 
mighty  ;  ‘  I  am  at  Thy  footstool.  I  may  not  do  evil  that  good 
may  come.  I  may  not  do  this  great  sin  against  my  God  and 
the  dictates  of  my  conscience.  1  therefore  surrender  myself, 
my  soul,  my  ministry,  my  peo])le,  my  place,  my  wafe  and 
children,  and  whatsoever  else  is  lua’ein  concerned,  into  thy  hand 
from  whom  I  received  them.  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me,  and 
Jissist  me  for  ever  to  keep  faith  and  a  good  conscience?.'  When 
in  aft(‘r  days  he  was  dying,  he  said  to  liis  daughter,  ‘  I  bless  God 
with  all  my  soul  I  did  not  conform.' 
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‘  I  lx‘^  you  will  not  interpret  our  Nonconfonuity,’  said  Mr. 
Atkin,  ‘to  Ik*  an  act  of  unpeaceablem‘ss  and  disloyalty.  We 
will  (lo  anythin}^  for  His  Maiestv  but  sin.  We  will  hazard 
anything  for  him  but  our  souls.  We  hope  we  could  die  for  him, 
only  we  dare  not  Ikj  damned  for  him.  We  make  no  (piestion, 
however  we  may  be  accounted  of  here,  we  shall  bo  found  loyal 
and  obi‘dient  subjects  at  our  a]>pearance  iKd’ore  Clod’s  tribunal.’ 

‘  Bre  thren,’  said  Mr.  Lye,  ‘  J  could  do  very  much  for  the  lovc‘ 
I  lK3ar  to  yiMi,  but  1  dare  not  sin.  .  .  Let  the  God  of  heaven  and 
eaith  do  what  he  will  with  me,  if  I  could  have  subscribeil  with  a 
pure  conscience,  i  would.  1  would  do  anything  to  keep  niy.self 
in  the  work  of  God  ;  Imt  to  sin  against  God,  1  dare  not  do  it.’ 

‘  The  plain  (piestion,^  said  Mr.  Oldfield,  who  was  ejected  from 
a  living  in  Derbyshire,  ‘  which  lies  biTore  me,  O  my  soul,  and 
in  the  riglit  resolution  whereof  C(Uisists  the  comfort  of  suffering, 
or  the  <luty  of  continuing  at  thy  work,  is,  whether  tlu‘  conditions 
that  are  im})o.sed  lie  sinful  or  no.  Sinful,  I  say  ;  not  only  in  the 
imj)Osition  of  them,  but  in  submission  to  them.  Whether  thou 
ciuist,  without  sinning  against  God,  his  Church,  thy  people,  thy 
conscience  and  soul,  all  or  any  of  these,  submit  to  the  pre.sent 
conditions  of  continuing  in  thy  ])lace  and  employment.  .  .  Nor 
must  thou  do  the  least  evil  though  the  greatest  good  might 
come  of  it.’ 

‘  To  <leclare  my  unfeigned  a.ssent  and  consent,  &c.,’  Siiid  Mr. 
Siimuel  »f<me.s,  a  Welsh  clergyman,  when,  seventy  years  of  age,  he 
reviewed  the  events  of  Bartholomew  Day,  ‘to  deny  my  former 
ordination,  to  swallow  .several  oaths,  and  to  crouch  under  the 
luirden  of  the  other  im[H)sitions,  were  such  blocks  which  the  law 
had  1  aid  at  the  church’s  door,  that,  upon  mature  consideration,  1 
could  not,  durst  not  then,  and  dare  not  now  leap  over — though 
to  siive  my  cnalit  and  livelihood,  though  to  gain  a  dignity  or 
pre  fennent — without  odious  liypmTi.sy,  and  the  ovm  throw  of  my 
inward  peace*,  which  is,  and  ought  to  be,  dearer  to  me  than  my 
very  life*.  To  this  choice  1  was  then  led,  not  by  the  examples  of 
other  leading  men,  nor  with  any  design  that  others  should 
be  led  by  mine.  This  is  the  living  te.stimony  of,  sir,  your 
tlyiug  frieiul’ 


Thus,  rather  than  condescend  to  ee [invocation,  or  violate  their 
conscience.s,  they  ‘  t(K>k  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goals.’ 
'  But  how  will  you  maintain  your  wife  and  ten  children  V  said 
some  of  the  parishioners  of  Edward  Laurence,  of  Ba.schurch, 
near  Shrewsbury.  ‘  They  must  all  live,’  replied  the  minister, 
on  Matthew'  vi.  25:  “Take  m)  thouglit  for  your  life.  Bi*- 
hold  the  fowls  i)f  the  air :  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.” ' 
‘  Ah  I  Mr.  Hey  wood,  we  w'ould  gladly  have  you  still  preach  in 
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the  diurch/  'And  I  would  gladly  preadi,  if  1  could  do  it  with 
a  safe  conscience.’  '  Oh  !  sir,  many  a  man  makes  a  great  giush 
in  liis  conscience  ;  cannot  you  make  a  little  nick  in  yours?’ 

The  Sunday  before  Bartholomew  Day,  August  17th,  IGh-, 
the  2,000  clergymen,  the  most  godly,  and  many  of  them  the 
most  iiitluential,  in  city,  town,  and  village,  took  a  sad  and 
affectionate  faiewell  of  their  congregations.  Tliey  pronounced 
the  funeral  orations  over  their  own  ministry.  Henceforth  they 
were  to  preach  at  their  ])eril.  No  wonder  immense  crowds  tilled 
the  churches  while  the  words  of  farewell  were  })ronouncetl, 
while  court  sjues  listened  for  something  they  might  torture  into 
tR*ason.  No  wonder  that  thoughtful  men  trembled  for  tin* 
Siifety  of  the  metropolis,  lest  those  who  sympathised  with  their 
ministers  should  avenge  the  wrong.  No  wonder  the  King 
anxiously  awaiti'd  the  issue,  holding  his  myrmidons  in  readiness 
to  re[jel  a  rising.  But  tliose  godly  men,  aware  of  the  peril, 
resohed  that,  so  far  as  in  them  lay,  the  day  should  end,  if  in 
tc'ars  and  sighs,  yet  without  blood  ;  and  they  subordinated  every 
personal  feeling  to  the  spiritual  good  of  those  who  listened. 
Thus  l*epys  mentions,  that  he  went  on  this  Sabbath  to  hear 
Dr.  Bates’s  farewell  sermon  at  St.  Dunsbin’s-in-the-West.  His 
text  was,  ‘  Th(‘  Clod  of  peace,’  Ac.  (Heb.  xiii.  20,  21)  ;  ‘  he  making 
a  very  good  sermon,  and  very  little  reflexions  in  it  to  anything 
of  the  times.  Aft(*r  dinner  to  St.  Dunstan’s  again  ;  and  the 
church  (piite  crowded  before  I  came,  which  was  just  at  one 
o’clock  ;  but  I  got  into  the  gallery  again,  but  stood  in  a  crowd. 
Dr.  Bates  ]mrsued  his  h'xt  again  very  well  ;  and  only  at  the 
conclusion  told  us,  after  this  manner :  “  I  do  believe  that  manv 
of  you  do  ex])ect  that  1  should  say  something  to  you  in  nfference 
to  the  tim(‘,  this  being  the  last  time  that  possibly  I  may  appt'ar 
here.  You  know  it  is  not  my  manner  to  s])eak  anything  in  the 
pul])it  that  is  extraneous  to  my  text  and  Imsiness ;  yet  this  1 
shall  say,  that  it  is  not  my  opinion,  fashion,  or  humour  that 
keeps  me  from  complying  with  what  is  reijuired  of  us;  but 
something,  after  much  prayer,  discourse,  a!id  study,  yet  remains 
unsatisfied,  and  commands  me  herein.  Wherefon*,  if  it  is  my 
uuhappinesse  not  to  receive  such  an  illuminacion  as  should 
direct  me  to  do  otherwise,  I  know  no  rejison  why  men  should 
not  pardon  me  in  this  world,  as  I  am  confident  that  God  will 
jxardon  me  for  it  in  the  next.”  And  so  he  conclud(‘d.’  Pepys 
mentions  that  another — 'Parson  ►Sterling’ — read  the  story  of 
Aiianias  and  Sa])phira,  and  after  he  had  finished  it,  said,  'This 
is  just  the  cjise  of  England  at  jiresent.  God,  he  bids  us  prejieh, 
and  inen  bid  us  not  to  })reach  ;  and  if  we  do,  we  are  to  l>e 
imprisoned  and  further  pimisheil.  All  that  1  can  say  to  it  is. 
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tliat  I  your  prayers,  ami  the  prayers  of  all  ^ood  Christians, 
for  ns.*  ‘  This,’  adds  Pepys,  ‘  was  all  the  exposition  he  made  of 
the  chapter  in  these  very  words,  and  no  more.* 

At  hist  the  momentous  day  arrived ;  a  day  already  branded 
with  the  infamy  and  scath(‘d  with  the  curse  of  ninety  years 
])efore,  when  the  Papists  of  France  ]X)ured  forth  the  life-blood  of 
30,000  or  40,000  Protestants,  for  which  they  won  the  execration 
of  Europ(‘  and  the  applause  of  the  Pope.  The  world  was  now 
to  learn  how  ‘the  word  of  a  King*  on  liehalf  of  ‘tender  con¬ 
science's*  was  broken,  and  how  the  word  of  good  men  was  kept. 
No  stores  of  li'arning,  no  high  repute  of  private  worth,  no  love 
of  liberty,  no  eminence  of  Christian  graces,  siived  tlu^se  noble 
men  ;  nay,  these  were  their  offence.  If  they  had  had  less 
conscience,  less  religion,  less  morality,  they  would  have  been 
welcome  to  remain  at  the  altars  of  the  Church.  Jhit  tliey  wen' 
true  to  their  own  souls,  and  to  Christ.  The  day  of  trial  dawned 
upon  2, ()()()  of  the  best  sons  of  England  in  tlu'  possc'ssion  of 
position  and  competence ;  it  ended,  and  left  them  homeless  and 
penniless,  cast,  with  tlu'ir  little  ones,  on  the  care  of  Him  who 
feeds  tlu'  ravens  when  they  cry.  When  that  day  closed,  in  the 
eye  of  the  (1mrch  they  wi're  ‘.as  if  they  were  naturally  d('ad.* 
When  the  next  day  dawned,  every  fifth  church  in  the  land  was 
without  a  minist(T,  .and  the  congreg.ations  were  as  shee])  without 
a  shepherd,  tlu'  ]>ulpit  given  up  a  ])rey  to  hirelings,  or  to  remain 
vacant,  while  Two  TfiorsANi)  men,  whose  names  and  dei'ds  .are 
registered  on  high,  and  may  not  be  forgotten  on  I'arth,  resigned 
their  homes  and  their  altars,  endured  the  loss  of  all  things  for 
conscience'  and  for  Christ,  and  tunu'd  out  into  the  cold  winds 
and  pitiless  sh'ct  of  .a  hostile  Church  .and  a  heartless  world. 

‘Their  altars  they  forepo,  their  homes  they  quit, 

Fields  which  they  love,  and  paths  they  daily  trod. 

And  cast  the  future  upon  Providence, 

As  men,  the  dictates  of  whose  inward  sens© 

Outweighs  the  world,  whom  self-deceiving  wit 
Lures  not  from  what  they  deem  the  cause  of  God.* 

AVoilDS  WORTH. 

‘  O  my  country  !  what  a  jKirricido  w.as  thine  !  What  contests 
didst  thou  juepare  for  thyself!  What  delays  hast  thou  set,  hy 
that  deed,  to  thy  destinies!  How  slowly  art  thou  recovering 
from  th.at  wound !  L('t  tluat  day  be  darkness  :  let  it  not  l)e 
joint'd  unto  tlu'  days  of  the  year :  let  it  not  come  into  the 
numiK'r  of  the  months  !* 

Hut  the  renunciation  of  their  livings  on  Baiiholomew  Day 
was  only  tlu*  beginning  of  sorrows.  The  choice  the  ejected 
clergy  had  bi'en  called  to  make  w.is,  not  between  the  EstiiblLsh- 
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incut  aiul  Voluntaryisin,  between  the  parish  Cliuroh  and  the 
Chapel,  but  between  preaching  in  the  Church  of  England  and 
silence,  between  a  living  and  poverty.  Some,  for  a  wliile,  were 
allowed  on  sufferance  to  do  as  they  would ;  but  the  mass  were 
to  be  ministers  no  more.  The  King  of  kings  had  taught  them 
His  truth  and  love,  and  they  could  not  but  speak  tlie  things  they 
had  heard  and  seen  :  the  earthly  monarch  commandeil  them  to 
be  dumb.  Souls  around  were  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge, 
and  saints  needed  instruction  and  consolation ;  but  they  might 
not  enjoy  it ;  for  the  Established  clergy  could  not  impart  it,  and 
the  Nonconformists  might  not.  Once  more  the  followers  of 
Christ  had  to  make  their  choice.  They  were  willing,  at  almost 
any  sacrifice,  to  give  to  Ca‘sar  the  things  that  are  Ca3sar’s,  but 
they  woidd  not  give  to  Ca'sar  the  things  which  were  God's. 
‘Whether  it  be  right,’  they  said,  ‘to  obey  God  rather  than  men, 
judge  ye.’ 

The  risks  and  suffering  thus  endured  by  the  servants  of 
Christ  were  severe  and  long  continued.  New  forms  of  perse¬ 
cution  were  adoi)ted.  Informers  were  employed  to  stir  up 
tumult,  and  then  to  charge  it  upon  the  Nonconformists.  Fresh 
Acts  of  intolerance  were  passed  to  embitter  the  lot  of  those  who 
would  not  conform,  and  they  had  to  adopt  various  methods  to 
evade  their  enemies.  Thus,  they  assembled  in  lonely  dells  and 
thickets,  sometimes  guided  to  their  appointed  retreat  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  or  preferring  the  shelter  of  the  darkness ; 
while  the  minister  would  sometimes  come  many  long  miles  in 
the  night  to  meet  the  little  band,  and  return  home  before  day¬ 
break.  Or  they  would  assemble  in  the  retired  courts  and  alleys 
of  a  town,  fre([uently  changing  their  j)laces  of  meeting,  setting  a 
giuu'd  at  the  entrance  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  informers 
or  sohliers,  and  making  provision  for  escape  by  door  or  window. 

‘  I  hav('  sometimes,’  says  one,  ‘been  in  Mr.  Shaw’s  company  for 
a  whole  night  together,  when  we  have  been  obliged  to  steal  to 
the  j)lace  in  the  dark,  stop  out  the  light  and  stop  in  the  voice, 
hy  clothing  and  fast  closing  the  windows,  till  the  first  daybreak 
down  a  chimney  has  given  us  notice  to  be  gone.  I  bless  God  for 
such  seasons.'  Anotlier  records  that  they  celebrated  the  Lord’s 
suppiT,  and  ‘  sung  a  psalm  with  a  low  voice.' 

‘  When  tl  le  dwellings  of  Dissenters  joined,’  says  Neal,  speaking 
of  the  persecutions  of  the  next  reign,  ‘  they  made  windows  or 
holes  in  the  walls,  that  the  preacher’s  voice  might  be  heard  in 
two  or  three  houses.  They  had  sometimes  private  passages 
from  one  house  to  another,  and  trap-doors  for  the  escape  of  the 
minister,  wIkj  went  always  in  disguise,  except  when  he  was 
discharging  his  office  in  country  towns  and  villages,  when  they 
were  admitted  through  back-yards  or  gardens  into  the  house. 
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to  avoid  the  observation  of  neighbours  and  passengers.  For  the 
same  roiison  they  never  sung  psidins,  and  tlie  minister  was 
placed  in  such  an  inwanl  part  of  the  liouse  that  his  voice  might 
not  be  heard  in  the.  streets ;  the  doors  were  always  locked,  and 
a  sentinel  placed  near  them  to  give  the  alann,  that  the  preacher 
might  esciipe  by  some  private  j)assage,  with  as  many  of  the 
congregation  as  could  avoid  the  intonners.  But  notwithstanding 
all  their  ]>recautions,  spies  and  false  brotliren  crept  in  among 
them  in  disguise ;  their  assemblies  were  frequently  interrupted, 
and  great  sums  of  money  were  raised  by  fines  or  comj)ositions, 
to  the  discouragement  of  trade  and  industry,  and  enriching  the 
offici'rs  of  the  spiritual  courts.* 

Sometimes  thesis  precautions  were  ignored,  and  all  conse- 
(piences  dared.  Pepys,  though  a  High  Cliurchman,  recounts 
the  pain  he  experienced  at  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  these 
unotfending  men.  Vl  siiw,*  he  says  in  lOGl,  ‘several  })0()r  crea¬ 
tures  carri(*d  by  constables,  for  being  at  a  conventicle.  They 
go  like  lambs,  without  any  resistance.  I  would  to  God  they 
would  either  conform,  or  be  more  wise,  and  not  be  catched.* 

Tl  le  results  of  the  Ejection  have  been  weighty  and  manifold 
to  both  the  Establishment  and  the  Nonconformists  of  this 
country.  If  the  promised  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  had  been 
made  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  how  different  had  been  the  subse- 
<[uent  histor}"  of  the  Church  of  England  herself.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Puritans  would  have  conformed,  and  that, 
instead  of  becoming  the  poi*secuted  Nonconformists  from  lier 
communion,  instead  of  gradually  becoming  liostile  to  E})iscopacy, 
to  establishments,  and  to  liturgies,  they  would  have  remained 
within  the  Cdiurch,  would  have  kept  in  her  bosom  sonu‘ 
warmth  of  vitid  godliness,  would  have  preserved  her  from-  a 
night  of  s})iritual  deatli  which  l)rooded  over  her  for  ages,  and 
would  have  anticipated  that  religious  revival  which  Wesley 
inaugurat('d. 

SI  le  preferred  another  course.  She  virtually  c‘xpolled  fnmi 
her  fellowship  ‘  men  who  were  among  the  most  elo(|ueiit 
preachers,  the  most  laborious  ])astors,  the  most  learned  divines, 
the  most  earnest  Christians,  the  most  successful  messengers  of 
Christ  who  have  at  any  time  ministered  in  the  Cliurch  of 
England :  men  such  as  Baxter,  Flavel,  Howe,  Owen,  Poole, 
Allein,  Calamy,  Piiilip  Henry,  Gale,  Bates.  These  men,  at  the 
head  of  2,000  of  the  bcaieticed  clerg}^  left  their  flocks,  their 
pulpits,  their  homes,  their  glebes,  and  were  driven  out  from  that 
Church  of  their  forefathers  which  was  theirs  by  inheritance  and 
by  right.  Disiistrous  indeed,  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  of 
England,  have  been  tlie  consequences  of  that  ill-advised  and 
revengeful  ileed.* 
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Wliei)  Bartholomew  Day  ended,  there  was  little  left  in  the 
pulpits  of  the  Church  besides  proud  and  persecuting  High 
Churchmen,  and  men  of  lax  conscience  and  life,  who,  iiccording 
to  Episcopalian  testimony,  ‘proved  for  a  long  time  a  very 
scandal/  As  Neal  tells  us,  ‘Though  all  the  striplings  in  both 
Universities  were  employed,  a  great  many  poor  livings  in  the 
country  had  no  incumbents  for  a  considerable  time/  And 
though  two  centuries  have  rolled  away  since  that  disastrous  day, 
the  Church  still  groans  beneath  the  heritage  of  opj)ression  she 
tried  to  lay  upon  others.  The  curse  with  which  she  sought  to 
saithe  others  brands  her  own  brow.  The  fetters  with  which 
she  fain  woidd  have  manacled  the  consciences  of  others,  and  the 
sidit  of  which  drove  them  into  frei^dom,  still .  chafe  her  own 
limbs  and  sear  her  own  heart.  For  when,  in  our  owm  day,  a 
bishop  in  his  ]dace  in  Parliament  confesses  that  he  never  yet 
knew  a  clergyman  who  believed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  to 
which  they  all  have  sworn  their  adhesion  ;  when  we  hear  of 
non-natural  senses  and  of  mental  reservations  in  the  very  act  in 
which  all  reservation  is  distinctly  disclaimed ;  when  we  see  the 
sophistries  wdth  w  hich  otherwise  highminded  men  delude  their 
ow  n  co!isciencos ;  when  w^e  listen  to  the  most  solemn  wwds 
falling  irom  doubting  lips  and  a  misgiving  heart ;  when  wo 
detect  that  moral  paralysis  which  leads  men,  at  the  very  altars 
of  religion,  to  promulgate  doctrines  which  shock  the  common 
honesty  of  the  people,  we  behold  only  the  reaping  of  a  harvest 
of  sin  and  sorrow  of  which  1()()2  was  the  seed-time.  Verily, 
‘  He  that  diggeth  a  ditch  shall  fall  int<j  it,  and  ho  that  breaketh 
a  hedge  a  serpent  shall  bite  him.’ 

‘How  grievous  was  the  w'ound,'  says  Archdeacon  Hare,  ‘to 
the  Church  at  the  time!  How  grievous  is, it  still  at  this  day 
in  its  enduring  effects !  IVo  thousand  ministers,  comprising 
the  chief  part,  it  seems  scarcely  ([uestionable,  of  the  most 
faithful  and  zealous  in  the  land,  were  silenced  in  one  day — 
w^re  .severed  in  one  land  from  their  flocks — were  cast  in  one 
day  out  of  our  Church,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  uniformity. 
Moreover,  after  we  had  thus  cast  out  so  much  faith,  and  zeal, 
and  holiness,  after  that — to  use  an  expression  which  has  been 
applied  less  appropriately  to  a,  later  event  of  far  minor  im¬ 
portance — we  had  in -this  manner  almost  cast  out  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  crucified  from  the  pale  of  our  (Jhurch,  we  had  to 
tnivel  through  a  century  of  coldness,  and  dreariness,  and  barren¬ 
ness,  of  Arminianism  and  Pelagimiism,  of  Arianism  and  latent 
Sociiiianisui — all  which  were  found  compatible  with  outward 
unifonnity — before  the  spirit  Avhich  was  then  driven  away 
returned  with  an}i:hing  like  the  same  power.  This  strait 
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waistcoat  for  men’s  consciences  could  hardly  have  been  devised, 
except  by  persons  themselves  of  seared  consciences  and  hard 
heiirt,  by  persons  ready  to  gulp  down  any  oath,  without  scruple 
al)Out  more  or  less.  Verily,  when  I  think  of  that  calamitoiiN 
and  unprincipled  Act — of  the  men  by  whom  it  was  enacted, 
Charles  IL,  and  the  aristocracy  ami  gentry  of  his  reign — of  the 
holy  men  against  whom  it  was  enacted — it  seems  almost  like  a 
prologue  to  the  protiigacy  and  infiilelity  which  followed  closely 
upon  it.  While  the  Act  of  Uniformity  thus  cast  out  many  of 
the  l)est  fish  from  the  net,  all  the  bad,  all  the  careless,  all  tin? 
unscrupulous,  all  the  unprincipled,  may  abide  in  it  unmolested.' 

Nor  have  the  consequences  of  that  day  been  less  momentous 
to  the  Free  Cliurches  of  England  ;  consequences  the  opposite  of 
those  contemplated  by  the  men  who  occasioned  them.  The 
King  and  his  minions — (‘cclesiastieal  and  lay — did  their  worst, 
but  th(‘y  were  outdone.  ‘The  meek  inherited  the  earth.*  Their 
enemies  could  exhume  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  opposed 
them,  and  vent  their  rage  upon  the  lifeless  clay ;  they  could 
pass  tyrannical  statutes ;  they  could  threaten  and  exact  penal¬ 
ties  ;  but  there  was  something  they  could  not  do,  and  something 
they  could  not  hinder.  They  could  not  coerce  the  consciences  of 
these  heroic  men,  and  they  could  not  hinder  the  very  i)lots  of 
persi'cution  from  extending  freedom. 

And  so  it  j>roved.  The  seed  of  truth  scattered  over  the  soil 
of  England,  and  waWred  by  tears  ami  blood,  brought  forth  its 
harvest.  In  twenty  years  after  the  subsequent  pjissing  of  the 
Act  of  Toleration,  more  than  a  thousand  Nonconformist  churches 
had  binai  founded.  Tyranny  struck  its  heaviest  blow,  but  its 
own  hand  Wiis  maimed  by  the  shock.  That  which  was  designed 
to  be  a  bastile  of  despotism,  became  a  bulwark  of  liberty.  Two 
thousand  men  of  (Jod  were  ordenul  to  be  duml) ;  and  they  rung 
out  a  clarion  note  for  truth,  that  has  sounded  clearer  and  clearer 


across  tin*  silent  centuries,  and  is  now  making  a  myriad  breasts 
tremulous  with  its  thrilling  sweetness.  A  tragic  scene  opened, 
in  which  cons])irators  were  manacling  conscience  and  murdering 
freed<)ni :  it  closial  with  a  fresh  emancipation  of  religion  from 
court,  cabinet,  and  prelate.  From  what  seemed  tlie  midnight 
of  the  doom  of  liberty,  tliere  dawned  a  new  day  of  glory,  ami 
there  arosi*  an  army  of  2,000  champions  to  vindicate  to  the  death 
the  rights  of  con.science  and  of  Christ.  How,  then,  was  the  wist* 


tiiktm  in  his  own  craftiness.  The  spoiler  was  s})oiled.  Ca])tivity 
Wius  h‘d  captive.  The 
were  perislunl. 

Two  hundred  years  have  passed  away  since  that  Ejection,  and 
the  24th  ot  August  next  will  be  the  Bicentenary  Day.  The 


mighty  were  fallen,  the  weapons  of  war 
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Nonconfonnists  of  1862,  claiming  descent  from  the  Noncon¬ 
formists  of  1 662,  considering  that,  wliile  repudiating  any  monopoly 
in  the  matter,  the  right  and  duty  of  celebrating  the  event 
devolves  in  an  especial  manner  upon  them,  for  so  thinking 
have  been  somewhat  severely  rebuked.  Why  so  much  asperity 
should  l)e  shown  on  the  subject  is  not,  at  first  sight,  obvious. 
One  might  have  thought  that  the  Church  of  England  would  have 
shown  little  interest  in  a  body  of  men  who,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  were  expelled  from  her  communion.  But  we  are  now  some¬ 
what  tiirtly  told  that  we  cannot  be  connected  with  the  Noncon¬ 
formists  of  1 662,  iKJcause  we  do  not  hold  the  same  opinions  as  to 
the  province  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion,  on  liturgies, 
and  on  some  other  points  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  practice. 

In  reply,  we  grant  that  there  are  differences  ;  that,  cradled  in 
a  State  Church  system,  which  had  not  long  emerged  from  the 
iron  tyranny  and  midnight  gloom  of  Romanism,  our  fathers  did  not 
see  all  things  as  we  see  them,  and  sometimes  beheld  ‘  men  iis  trees 
walking ; '  we  concede  that  the  progress  of  time  has  supplied 
fresh  r(‘asons  for  our  dissent ;  that  otliers  have  evolved  logical 
and  inevitiible  conclusions  from  their  premises,  and  have  expanded 
into  a  philosophy  that  which  with  them  was  an  instinct.  But 
the  essential  reasons  which  necessitiited  their  Nonconformity 
comj)el  ours  :  they  believed  that  we  mjiy  not  give  to  Ciesar  the 
things  that  are  Cod’s  ;  that  if  man  or  magistrate  intnide  between 
conscience  and  Christ,  he  is  to  be  resisted,  and  that  no  one  may 
give  his  oath  of  assent  to  what  he  does  not  believe. 

Besides,  the  genuineness  of  a  lineage  is  not  destroyed  by 
the  differences  that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  two  centuries. 
‘  A  man  is  not  less  his  grandfather’s  grandson  because  the 
resemblance  between  them  falls  short  of  identity.'  There  is 
scarcely  any  community  that  has  not  made  some  advance  in  the 
course  of  200  years.  It  would  be  little  to  their  credit  if  they 
had  not.  The  present  bench  of  bishops  would  not  maintain  all 
the  opinions  of  Laud.  The  House  of  Commons  is  legitimately 
descended  from  the  men  who  passed  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the 
Conventicle,  and  the  Five  Mile  Acts.  Our  Sovereign  Lady  does 
not  retain  precisely  the  prerogatives  of  all  her  predecessors. 
‘  If  the  view,’  it  has  been  well  said,  ‘  put  forward  by  some  were 
worth  anything,  our  ancestors  could  have  no  descendants,  and  we 
could  have  no  ancestors.  Any  difference  of  opinion  w^ould  snap 
the  chain  of  lineage,  and  we  should  be  left,  like  Topsv,  to  say, 
“  I  Vets  I  growed.”  ’ 

Further,  we  do  pot  now  as  individuals,  nor  as  sister  churches, 
hold  absolute  identity  of  opinion.  We  claim  the  right  to  differ. 
We  have  our  various  ideas  on  church  architecture  and  liturgies, 
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ou  matters  of  churcli  administration  and  constitution,  and 
on  the  rtdation  of  the  ChuR'h  to  the  State.  Nay,  our  tathors 
suffered  not  for  uniformity,  but  fur  diversity  and  trc^edom.  But 
though  we  have  no  steixnjtyped  exactness  of  thought  or  action 
with  our  fathers  or  among  ourselves,  this  does  not- make  us  less 
the  brethren  of  tlu^  same  family,  or  children  of  a  common 
stcK'k.  The  Nonconformists  of  166*2  suffered  neither  prince  nor 
])relati‘  to  usurp  supremacy  over  their  conscience,  nor  to  dictate 
to  them  the  articles  of  their  faith  ;  nor  do  we.  They  demurrt'd  to 
dtKjlare  their  ‘  unfeigned  assent  and  consent'  to  what  they 
did  not  Indieve  ;  and  so  do  w'c.  They  refused  to  mystify  them¬ 
selves  with  w'onls  used  in  double  senses,  and  stood  by  the  ‘jilain, 
grammatical  meaning '  of  the  oaths  they  subscribed  ;  and 
(lo  we.  They  paid  tlie  penalty  of  their  Nonconformity ;  and  so 
in  simie  humble  mea.suri‘  do  we.  Yet  w'e  disclaim  the  moiit 
which  they  ileserve.  It  is  bi‘cause  with  a  gieat  ]irice  they 
obtained  this  freedom,  that  w^e  are  free-born.  In  innumerable 
instiinces  wo  occupy  the  sanctuaries  which  they  founded,  and 
reap  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  and  tears,  and  blood. 

At  the  same  time  w^e  decline  any  monopoly  in  this  celebration. 
Our  object  is  apart  from  and  higher  than  any  mere  denomination- 
alLsm.  We  do  not  render  homage  to  the  ejected  as  Presbyttaians, 
Baptists,  or  Independents,  but  as  men  of  CONSCIENOE  w*1i»> 
illustrated  the  purity  and  vindicated  the  rights  of  conscience 
amid  circumstances  of  peculiar  trial,  and  who,  by  their  fidelity, 
have  transmitted  to  us  inestimable  advantages.  Henc(\  ‘no 
identity  of  ea*lesiastical  or  theological  faith,'  says  the  manifesto 
of  the  Central  United  Committee,  ‘  between  the  wdlling  Noncon- 
fonnists  of  1 862  and  the  forced  Nonconfonnists  of  1 662,  is  requireil 
to  give  a  ini'aning  to  such  commemoration.  It  is  not  to  the  opinions, 
but  to  the  conduct  of  the  ejected,  that  the  present  is  a  fitting 
occasion  to  do  honour.  Their  heroic  spirit,  not  their  convictions — 
their  fidelity  to  conscience,  not  their  articles  of  belief — tlieir  iin- 
swerving  loyalty  to  their  spiritual  King,  not  their  ideas  on 
questions  of  church  relations  and  church  govcniment— coniniond 
them  to  attention,  to  symjiathy,  to  imitation,  in  these*  times.  It 
is  in  reference  to  these  high  (pialities  of  spiritual  citize‘nshi])  and 
])atriotism  that  they,  “being  dead,  yet  speak;”  and  these  mainly 
are  the  (|ualitie*s  the  grand  historical  display  of  which  calls  for 
appropriaU'  celebration.’  So  far,  then,  from  aiming  at  a  monopdy 
in  this  celebration,  we  invite  all  who  can  to  share  the  reveri  iid 
diitv.  ^\  e  are  glad  that  one  clergvman  has  a.sked  that  the  2kh 
of  August  may  Ik*  gracefully  signalised  by  the. repeal  of  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  and  that  another  cidls  for  a  commemoration  of 
the  event  ‘in  some  truly  ijational  manner.'  ‘I  should  gladly  join.' 
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lie  says,  '  in  any  attempt  to  call  public  attention  to  the  pernicious 
consequences  of  that  wicked,  unchristian,  and  schismatical  act.’ 
We  even  hold  that  there  is  a  body  of  men  who,  far  better  than 
ourselves,  could  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  Two  Thousand. 
They  stand  by  the  same  altai's  where  the  ejected  once  stood  ; 
they  occupy  the  siime  relation  to  the  High  Church  party,  and 
endure  the  same  antipathy ;  they  cherish  the  same  love  of 
Evangelical  doctrine  and  practice  ;  they  entertain  the  same  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  Prayer  Book  ;  they  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  bap¬ 
tismal  regeneration  ;  they  deny  that  man  can  forgive  sins  ;  they 
have  no  ‘sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life’ 
of  those  who  die  imjienitent;  they  object  to  'priests’ and  'altars;’ 
they^  have  petitioned  for  a  revision  of  the  entire  volume  :  why 
should  they  not  manifest  the  same  tenderness  of  conscience,  tlie 
same  spirit  of  sacrifice,  and  commemorate  the  heroism  of  their 
fathers  ?  ‘  The  truest,  fittest,  sublimest  celebration  of  the  Bi- 

ceiitary,’  said  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  of  Birmingham,  ‘  would  be  for 
the  8,000  or  10,000  of  the  Evangelical  clergy  who  object  to 
these  services  in  the  Prayer  Book,  but  >vho  maintain  their 
ministerial  office  and  their  ministerial  income  by  avowing  their 
“  unfeigned  assent  and  consent”  to  all  the  book  contains,  to 
come  out  and  to  declare  to  the  English  peoj)le  that  they  can 
no  longer  retain  a  position  which  they  acquireil  by  professing  to 
appear  what  now,  at  least,  they  rej(*ct.  We  will  |)romise  them 
that  if  they  now  follow  the  example  of  the  Two  Thousand,  be¬ 
come  their  genuine  successors,  we  will  Ciist  our  cluipel-building 
schemes  to  the  wind,  and  our  Bicentenary  Fund,  which  would 
soon  be  multiplied  five-fold,  shall  be  given  with  a  hearty  good¬ 
will  to  help  in  erecting  houses  of  worship  for  the  clergy  and  con¬ 
gregations  of  the  Free  Chmch  of  England.’ 

We  celebrate  the  ejection  of  the  2,000  for  their  mvn  sake. 
‘At  best  Ave  can  do  but  little,  very  little,’  it  h;is  been  W'ell  said, 
‘  in  honour  of  their  memory,  compared  with  what  they  did  for 
our  liberty.^  It  is  right  that  we  should  cherish  the  names  and 
record  the  deeds  of  the  goocl.  It  behoves  us  to  ponder  the  ex¬ 
ample  and  listen  to  the  voices  of  the  sainted  dead.  It  is  but 
grateful  that  we  should  learn  to  whom,  under  God,  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  priceless  blessings  of  the  civil  and  religious 
liberty  we  enjoy.  And  as  the  years  and  centuries  roll  their 
solemn  round,  and  time  tends  to  fokl  all  things  in  oblivion,  it  is 
the  part  of  piety  to  celebrate  the  returning  anniversary ;  and 
while  we  stand  with  uncovered  head  by  the  sacred  dust  of  the 
heroc‘s  and  martyrs  of  ChrLstian  liberty,  we  may  learn  more 
devoutly  to  ble.ss  God  for  their  siike,  and  to  bless  them  for  our 
own. 
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We  celebrate  this  anniversary  for  the  sake  of  others.  ‘  WTion 
I  think  of  the  state  of  the  Church/  said  one  of  the  noblest  of 
men,  ‘  I  could  sit  down,  and  pine  and  die/  And  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  with  humiliation,  that  the  world  has  scarcely  ever  beheld 
more  flagrant  inconsistency  than  that  which  is  notoriously 
practised  by  some  of  the  clergy  of  a  professedly  Christian 
Church.  \Vnien  we  find  the  same  ordination  vows  taken,  the 
same  creeds  endorseii,  the  same  rubric  subscribed,  by  men  who 
intend  to  preach  and  who  do  preach  essentially  opposite 
doctrines  ;  when  we  see  Evangelicals,  Romanists,  and  Rationalists, 
receiving  the  same  revenues,  and  serving  at  the  same  altars, 
we  must  confess  that  the  whole  practice  of  subscription  has 
l)OCome  rotten  at  the  core  ;  that  there  must  be  some  who  are 
living  lives  of  practical  deceit ;  some  who  ‘  suppose  that  godliness 
is  gain,'  and  ‘  who,  through  covetousness,  with  feigned  words,  make 
merchandise  of  souls.'  We  need,  in  an  age  of  compromise  an (1  time¬ 
serving,  and  doubtful  and  dislionourable  dealings,  to  bear  a  solemn 
testimony  to  those  j)rinciples  of  integrity  and  spirituality  which 
underlie  the  fabric  of  the  Christian  church.  We  need  a  moral 
demonstration  that  shall  impress  upon  the  public  mind — yes,  and 
upon  the  Christian  and  clerical  mind — the  awful  authority  of 
conscience,  and  the  necessity  of  humble  loyalty  to  its  mandates. 
We  need  to  Ha-sh  upon  some  a  sense  of  the  falseness  of  their 
position,  the  perils  of  their  e(puvocation,  and  that  religion  can 
never  stand  on  the  ruins  of  morality.  We  need,  as  perhajis  our 
fathers  never  needed,  the  healthful  sense  of  relief  that  is  ex- 
pt*rienced  when  we  turn  from  the  pious  frauds  and  guilty  com¬ 
promises  of  ecclesiastics,  to  the  incorruptible  integrity  of  those 
confessors  of  1()()2,  who  w’ore  subjects  of  a  ‘kingdom  which  is 
not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness.'  Last  and  least,  w'e  need 
to  slunv  that  our  own  Nonconformity  is  not  for  crotchets,  but  for 
conscience. 

We  celebrate  this  Bicentenary  for  our  own  salrs.  Let  not  this 
year  pass  away  without  leaving  a  salutary  impression  upon  our 
owui  characters  and  lives.  As  we  recall  the  deeds  and  example 
of  the  departed,  let  us  not  merely  honour  their  names,  but 
catch  their  spirit  and  emulate  their  virtues.  Let  us  recognise, 
as  w’e  have  never  done  before,  the  claims  of  conscience,  the 
majesty  of  principle,  the  beauty  and  need  of  sacrifice  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  truth.  Let  the  example  of  those  grand  unselfish  men 
arouse  us  from  our  ease  and  apathy  to  some  more  earnest  w^orks 
of  faith  and  labours  of  love  for  man  and  God.  Let  us  guard 
with  a  holy  jealousy  the  lil)erties — civil  and  religious — that  have 
been  w^on  for  us  at  so  great  a  price,  and  let  us  transmit  them,  not 
d  iminished,  but  enlarged,  to  those  w  ho  shall  come  after  us.  Let 
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us  co-operate  in  the  great .  projects  which  have  been  begun  for 
giving  effect  and  permanency  to  this  commemoration.  And  if, 
in  the  daily  vindictation  of  our  principles,  we  are  called  to  endure 
some  social  dis-esteem  or  some  worldly  disadvantage,  let  us 
account  it  a  glory  that,  in  some  humble  degree  and  afar  off,  we 
are  thus  permitted  to  share  the  lal)ours  and  the  honours  of  the 
kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  Immortal  Two 
Thousand  Confessors  of  Bartholomew  Day. 


II. 


SCIENXT]  AT  THE  SACRAMENT.— THEORIES  OF  THE 

HOLY  COMMUNION.* 

^I^HIS  is  a  remarkable  book,  regarded  either  from  the  Pro- 
-1  t(‘stant  or  the  Papist  stand-})oint.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
lK)ok  regarded  from  our  own  point  of  sight.  It  seems  to  be  full 
of  blaspheni}" ;  but  then  we  know  that  that  is  a  word  of 
relation,  and  it  may  be  maintained  that  that  which  is  devout  in 
intention  to  the  speaker  cannot  be  blasphemous  in  exj)ression. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  the  droag  meat  of  Popish  doctrine 
nauseates  strangely  u])on  Protestant  appetites.  Truths  and  things 
which  we  handle  distantly,  and  revercmtly,  and  fearfully,  these 
priests  have  a  prescriptive  right  to  finger  and  to  turn  over 
and  over,  even  as  when  peo])le  ])urchase  food  at  the  shambles. 
AVe  believe  that  the  reverence  of  Protestants  for  Mary  infinitely 
transcends  the  Popish  reverence.  There  is  about  the  Popish 
regard  an  unholy  and  carnal  familiarity  very  disgusting  to  |)ure 
minds  ;  and  so  with  reference  to  the  real  Presence,  the  Protestant 
is  content  to  muse  upon  the  symbols  of  the  hallowed  passion  of 
our  Lord,  ‘showing  forth  his  death  till  he  come,’  even  as  they 
are  renewed  tokens  and  types  of  the  communion  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Lord  ;  but  the  Papist  father,  Dalg.airns,  in  the 
instance  before  us,  proceeds  to  take  up  the  bread  and  wine,  handles 
it,  inspects  it  microscopically,  treats  it  like  a  j)riestly  chemist,  and 
ill  the  essay  before  us  proceeds  to  discriminate  and  separate  with 
scientitic  nicety  the  body  of  the  Lord  in  the  sacrament  from  the 
accidents  of  the  bread,  and  the  blood  of  the  Lord  in  the  sacra- 
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ineiit  from  the  accidents  of  tlio  wine  ;  proceeds  to  sfunv  Miow  a 
lK)dy  of  tlesh  and  hlood,  remaining  all  that  it  is  now  without 
diminution  of  quantity,  nay,  without  augmentatiou,  is  to  he  in 
thousiinds  of  plac(‘s  in  the  glohe  at  once.  Matter  is,  without 
stirring  from  its  original  point  of  space,  to  aeepure  numherless 
other  lix'alities  at  the  same  moment.  The  body  of  Jesus  in 
h(‘aven  is  spiritual,  it  is  true ;  yet  it  still  has  the  ]uo])erty  of 
matter.’  Such  language  is  very  indecent.  ‘What  is  there 
Contained,’  exclaims  our  writer,  ‘in  the  little  white  circle  of  the 
little  Host  which  the  priest  has  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  he 
has  given  us  t  First,  there  is  the  great  dread  dodhead.’  Again, 

‘  L(‘t  us  rianeniber  that  W(*  must  not  for  a  moment  su])pose  that 
our  Lord’s  organs  art^  inqu'rfect  iti  the  blessed  sacrament.* 
Again,  ‘All  these  thoughts  will  make  us  pause  before  we  limit 
the  ])ower  of  Jesus  over  his  own  body  and  his  soul  in 
the  holy  eucharist.  It  may  have  inner  senses  and  new 
vital  j)owers,  which  may  be  divinely  brought  into  play,  and 
(‘nabl(‘  him  to  hold  intercourse  with  us  through  more  direct 
channels,  and  so  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  outer  organs 
of  sensation.*  This  volume  is  strewn  with  indecencies  of  this 
kind  ;  but  they  are  so  j)atent  to  this  literature  of  the  Romish 
churcli — the  luscious  pruriency  of  an  unhealthy  and  tropical  fancy 
— that  W(‘  should  not  think  of  noticing  a  book  merely  because  it 
contained  such.  Rut  this  volume,  which  is  really  characterised 
by  great  scholarship,  and  even  genius,  and  is  the  production  of 
one  of  our  Oxford  converts,  or  perverts,  is  more  remrnkable  for 
an  etfort  it  makes  to  readjust  tlu‘  pinlosophical  ideas  of  matter,  in 
order  to  meet  the  creed  of  the  Popish  communion !  ‘  What,* 

savs  Father  Dalgairns,  ‘if  wo  should  find  that  for  the  last  seven 
hundred  years  all  professors  of  mental  science  have  been,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciouslv,  disputing  about  the  blessed  sacrament.* 
W  hat,  inde(‘d  !  Our  n*aders  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  the 
inborn  hiculty — the  curse  of  these  men — is  the  taste  for 
casuistr\%  the  handling  the  plainest  matters  with  subtle  and 
occult  spt‘ech.  The  work  before  us  shows,  we  fancy,  no  ordinary 
amount  of  doubt  and  scepticism  touching  the  real  Presence  in  the 
sacrament.  ‘The  sphere  in  which  for  the  most  part  the  wonders 
of  tmnsubstantiation  bike  place,  lies  beyoml  the  region  of 
physical  science.*  AVhen  a  proposition  like  this  demands  cre¬ 
dence,  and  at  the  same  time  a])pends  eternal  damnation  as  the 
penalty  of  disbelief,  when  e.'^pecially  it  exhibits  no  jwoof  of  real 
authority,  it  may  well  excite  feelings  quite  the  opposite  of 
complacent  belit‘f ;  so  the  writer  travels  back  to  the  well-worn 
Sumnui  'ritcoloijUi  of  8t.  Thomas  A(|uinius.  ‘  Give  8t.  Thomas 
his  view  of  substance  and  extention,  and  with  it  you  can 
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nuistruct  the  blessed  sacrament.  It  is  maintained  that  a  body, 
like  a  spirit,  can  be  nnextended ;  that  Clod  can  reduce  it  to  a 
stivte  of  pure  substance  ;  and  thus,  its  relation  to  the  laws  of  space 
bc'ing  removed,  it  at  once  partakes  of  some  of  the  prerogatives  of 
spirit;  and  thus  the  body  of  Jesus,  in  the  blessed  siicrament, 
ceasing  to  be  extended,  freed  from  the  fetters  which  bi^und  it  to 
S]vacx3  and  place,  it  is  not  so  much  in  many  places  at  once,  it  is 
no  longer  under  the  laws  of  locality  at  all.*  Our  w  riter  thinks 
that  the  modern  theories  of  matter  harmonise  with  this  ancient 
theory  of  St.  Thomas.  He  traces  rapidly,  and  we  have  read  with 
interest,  even  w  hile  pitying  their  a])plication,  his  sketch  of  the 
systems  of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz.  The  object  of  his  sketch  is 
to  show'  how  modern  ])hilosophy,  by  the  lips  of  its  great  masters. 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  Faraday,  and  Whewell,  declares  its 
ignorance  of  abstract  matter,  and  our  acquaintance  alone  with 
powers  and  forces.  ‘Why,*  says  Faraday,  ‘assume  the  existence 
of  that  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  which  we  cannot  conceive,  and 
for  w  hich  there  is  no  philosophical  necessity  ?  *  But  the  })rocess  of 
Dalgairns  is  very  ditlerent.  One  might  say  he  is  a  very  Hegel 
or  rather  an  Oken  in  his  method.  Thus,  if  8-G-4-2-1  represent 
th(3  dull,  dead  j)rinciples  of  w  hich  things  arc  made,  activity,  shape, 
colour,  and  other  qualities  ;  the  sahsfanee  is  matter,  which  is  equal 
to  0,  nothing  ;  and,  presto  !  out  of  this  he  gets  the  real  presence. 
This  is  exactly  and  precisely  the  process  of  proof  headoj)ts.  It  is 
ipiito  interesting  to  see  a  really  strong  mind  beneath  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  strong  delusion.  Iiuleed,  we  know  not  w  here  wo  could 
lay  our  hand  upon  so  notorious  a  piece  of  marvellous  special 
pleading  as  our  author’s  chaj)ter  entitled,  ‘  Modern  Theories  of 
M  atter  ;  *  but  it  is  the  vainest  flourish  of  learning,  well  calculated 
ind(*ed  to  impose  at  first  on  the  ear,  but  instantly  leaving  the 
impreKsion  of  utter  hollowaiesvS. 

*rhe  follow  ing  is  an  illustration  of  the  really  lucid  and  striking 
in;inncr  in  which  the  author  can  present  a  metaphysical  sub¬ 
tlety 

‘  There  icas  a  time,  though  we  cannot  rememher  it,  ivhen  the  world, 
with  all  its  liumherless  moving  figures,  appeared  to  us  nothing  more 
than  a  great  flat  surface  on  which  were  thrown  those  varied  hues, 
shifting  like  the  colours  caused  on  a  w'all  by  a  magic  lantern.  The 
child,  as  it  lies  speechless  on  its  mother’s  lap,  and  restlessly  moves 
its  little  anus  in  the  air,  is  beginning  its  education,  and  is  learning 
that  there  is  depth  and  distance  in  the  picture  before  it.  Its 
mind  gives  a  unity  to  each  object  before  it,  and  separates 
off  into  various  substances  that  w  hich  appeared  at  first  one  confused 
whole  ;  and  no  less  than  the  infant  is  the  chemist  after  all  the  glorious 
conquests  of  his  science,  indebted  to  his  mind  for  the  idea  of  substance, 
icithout  which  his  ichole  theories  fall  to  the  ground.  How  else  does  he 
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know  that  beneath  the  veil  of  these  evanescent  phenomena,  which  he 
manages  so  cleverly,  after  he  has  changed  over  and  over  again  colour, 
form,  and  every  property,  one  after  another,  there  is  still  an  inde¬ 
structible  thing  which  he  calls  substance,  or  matter?  What  is  this 
same  mysterious  thing,  so  real  yet  so  fleeting,  so  inert  and  yet  so 
active,  so  dead  and  yet  so  quick  ?  Strange,  plastic  element,  how 
obediently  it  lends  itself  to  every  force  which  God  has  created  !  how 
it  thrills  to  the  touch  of  light,  electricity,  and  heat !  how  readily  the 
brute,  dead  elements  once  imprisoned  in  primeval  granite,  obey  the 
action  of  tlie  vital  force,  and  turn  themselves  into  leaf  and  flower  in 
the  living  organism  of  the  plant !  How  wonderfully  the  self-same 
thing  becomes  blood  or  bone,  or  muscle,  when  it  enters  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  human  body  1  Yet  though  we  may  watch  its  changes, 
the  Proteus  itself  eludes  all  our  efforts,  and  slips  away  just  when  we 
expect  to  force  it  to  disclose  its  secret.  It  is  with  a  sort  of  awe-struck 
reverence  that  we  learn  that  all  in  this  vast  world  ;  emeralds  and  rubies, 
and  all  resplendent  gems ;  the  dark  earth  beneath  our  feet  and  the 
glittering  gold ;  all  shapes  wild,  monstrous,  and  beautiful ;  the  living 
plants,  and  human  flesh ;  all  are  made  out  of  some  fifty  elements ;  yet 
if  we  were  to  reduce  them  still  further,  we  should  not  get  nearer  to 
the  mystery  of  the  ultimate  analysis  of  matter.  No  atomic  theory 
has  yet  approached  it.  Chemistry  can  only  declare  that,  as  far  as  it 
can  see,  atoms  are  undivided :  whether  they  are  absolutely  indivisible 
or  not,  it  cannot  tell.  That  belongs  to  the  science  of  mind,  and 
mental  science  is  at  fault.  It  seems  that  infinite  divisibility  is  a 
paradox  ;  yet  if  matter  is  essentially  extended,  tliere  can  be  no  term 
to  its  division,  since,  however  minute  its  particles,  they  must  be  still 
extended,  and  therefore  divisible.* 

Hut  ihe  ])lain  man  asks  instantly,  lunv  this  is  to  aid  the  (logma.s 
of  Koine.  Granted  that  we  only  kiunv  phenomena  ;  supposing  our 
Lord’s  discijdt*s  to  have  understood  him  really  w’hen  He  sjiid, 
‘’fake,  eat,  this  is  my  body;’  did  they  not  ap])rehend  1dm 
then  as  including  the  ])henomena,  or,  as  the  writer  would  Siiy, 
the  accichuits  in  his  declaration  ?  Proving  too  much,  our 
author  ])roves  nothing.  We  do  not  doubt  that  our  Lord  conveys 
himself  substantially  to  his  people — that  is  his  life  and  his  truth  ; 
but  we  will  venture  to  s.ay  the  doctrine  of  Home  never  looked 
so  paradoxical,  false,  and  fraudful  jus  in  this  shifty  efibrt  to  h(>al 
a  fnietured  limb  by  Father  Djdgjurns.  *  Throw'  an  idea,’  says  the 
author,  ‘  into  the  gr(*at  logic-mill  of  the  world,  and  you  are  sure 
to  find  out  W’hat  it  is  made  of.*  He  proceeds  to  show'  how'  in 
their  rise  or  di^cline  the  gn‘;it  i(h‘as  of  the  fathers  of  modern 
iddlo.Mijdiy  have  .served  tin'  doctrine  of  transubstanti;ition. 
‘Desi'artes,  bold,  audacious  spirit,  who  flung  aside  all  tradition, 
stiiiied  with  universjd  doubt,  and  }>laci‘d  the  criterion  of  certainty 
in  consciousness  alone.  1  think,  therefore  I  am.  Slender  outfit 
for  the  ideal  construction  of  the  universe,  imprisoning,  hermeti- 
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callv  scaling  the  spirit  of  man  in  its  own  consciousness : 
Leibnitz,  who  establislied  the  existence  of  necessary  truths,  and 
vindicated  the  mind,  the  power  of  intuition,  thus  throwing  open 
tlie  dungeon  of  the  soul,  that  the  pure  air  and  light  of  heaven 
may  stream  upon  it :  *  all  very  happy  as  characterization  of  the 
svstems,  and  we  perhaps  might  think  the  author  s  argument  of 
aVail  against  the  Pantheistic  theories  of  Spinozism ;  but  the 
whole  course  of  the  cha])ter  is  to  show  how  modern  science 
corroborates  the  idea  of  St.  Thomas  that  the  senses  tell  us 
nothing  about  the  sichstance  of  bread,  and  that  therefore  they 
are  not  competent  witnesses.  The  idea  of  substance  comes  not 
from  the  Cartesian  notion  of  experience,  as  extension,  but  from 
the  Leibnitzian  notion  of  intuition.  It  is  ‘  a  necessary  truth/ 
Very  necessary  to  Rome,  we  doubt  not ;  but  whether  a  truth — 
well,  about  that  also  we  doubt  not.  It  is  (piite  monstrous  and 
shocking  to  all  Protestant  ideas  of  truth,  and  simplicity,  and 
sincerity  of  speecli,  to  tind  how  the  innate  casuistry  of  a  man’s 
soul  can  peuvert  simple  words  from  their  meaning.  The 
reader  will  be  interested  in  reading  the  close  of  this  specious 
argument.  Dr.  Faraday,  as  we  have  already  (juoted,  says  : — 

‘  Now  the  powers  we  know  and  recognise  in  every  phenomenon  of 
the  creation,  the  abstract  matter  in  none :  why  then  assume  the 
existence  of  that  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  which  we  cannot  conceive, 
and  for  which  there  is  no  philosophical  necessity?  ’ 

Dalgairns  says : — 

‘  A  more  explicit  testimony  is  not  wanted,  else  T  might  go  on  to 
quote  such  an  authority  as  the  IMaster  of  Trinity,  saying  that  this 
view  of  matter  is  “  a  consistent  theory,  and  probably  may  be  used  as 
an  instrument  for  investigating  and  expressing  true  laws  of  nature/* 
The  fact  that  in  all  modern  treatises  of  mechanics  and  physics  the 
definition  of  body  as  “  that  which  affects  the  senses,’*  is  in  reality 
attributing  force  to  bodies  as  their  essential  property.  However, 
enough  has  been  said  to  prove  my  point,  and  I  may  now  sum  up. 

‘1.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  ever  blessed  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation  is  a  physical  impossibility.  The  vulgar  view  of  matter  on  which 
this  opinion  is  formed,  is  so  far  from  being  absolutely  true,  that  it  is 
held  by  men  of  the  greatest  intellect,  both  mental  and  physical 
philosopliers,  to  be  absolutely  false. 

‘2.  The  dogma  is  not  so  based  upon  the  philosophy  which  has 
passed  away  as  to  be  unintelligible  to  men  of  the  present  generation. 
In  terms  of  modern  science  the  fact  may  be  stated  thus :  God^  by  His 
omnipotent  powe)\  takes  away  the  forces  which  compose  bread  and 
wine,  and  substitutes  jor  them  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus^  still  miracu¬ 
lously  causing  the  phenomena  to  remain.  At  the  same  time  He  takes 
away  extension  from  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord^  so  that  no 
obstacle  remains  to  His  being  on  tens  of  thousands  of  altars  at  once  in 
Christendom. 
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‘  Such  U  the  fact!  How  it  L'  accomplUhed  is  still  an  impeuctrallc 
mystery  !  Let  us  xconder  and  adore  !  * 

It  is  iinp<'>ssible  to  forl>ear  some  feelings  of  contempt  for  tin* 
miserable  casuistry  by  which  Father  Dalgairns  defends  the  creed 
of  his  Church,  and  the  elaborate  effort  he  makes  to  sustain  it 
still,  by  a  return  to  the  mediieval  metaphysics,  in  the  attempt  to 
separate  matter  from  form.  Singidar,  too,  solar  as  we  can  un¬ 
derstand  our  writer  at  all,  the  very  doctrine  he  avows  is  one  of 
those  for  which  Gionlaho  Bruno  was  burnt,  as  involviiig,  in  its 
avowal.  Pantheism.  Certainly,  if  this  wave  of  argument  drifts 
in  any  direction,  it  drifts  thither.  The  author,  as  eaniestly  as 
BcTkley,  cuts  away  all  the  qualities  or  accidents  of  matter,  or 
body,  and  then  that  which  remains — of  which  we  know,  according 

modem  ])hilosophy,  nothing — is  that  of  which  our  Lord  said, 
‘This  is  my  body this  is  what  he  gave  for  the  life  of  the  world; 
this  is  the  life  of  the  church.  If  this  is  not  the  navigation  of  the 
Lindn)  of  Vanity,  what  is? 

And  if  our  author’s  special  pleading  is  not  regarded,  he  siiys, 
‘We  will  not  shrink  from  putting  forward  doctrines  which 
pc ‘culiarly  shock  Protestants  under  ])retence  of  fearing  to  scandalize 
ilieni,  such  as  the  ex.clusiveness  of  salvation,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  church.’  There  is  no  arguing  with  these  ])riests  without 
being  threatenc‘d  with  a  hell  beyond  the  earth,  if  there  be  not  a 
fagi^ot  handy  here. 

But  there  arc*  other  topics  in  tlie  book  to  whicli  we  turn  more 
gratefully,  it  is  eloquently  written ;  and  the  author  has  an 
interesting  cliapter  on  the  ‘  History  of  Communion’  in  tlic*  early 
ages  of  the  church.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  show  how  in  those 
times  the  Church,  like  the  net,  gathers  the  good  and  bad  of  every 
sort.  Tlu‘  following  passage  elocpiently  brings  before  the  eye  of 
the  mind  the  Fathers  of  the  De.seit : — 

‘There  is  a  strange  attraction  to  solitude  in  tlie  Christian  soul, 
^one  have  ever  made  any  progress  in  perfection  without  feeling  a 
longing  to  break  away  from  men,  and  to  be  alone  with  God.  This 
yearning  for  solitude  could  not  fail  to  show  itself  early  in  the  history 
of  the  Church ;  and  it  might  almost  have  been  prophesied  that  it 
would  appear  lirst  in  Egypt.  The  Nile  valley  is  but  one  narrow  strip 
ol  green  rescued  out  of  the  sandy  desert.  Close  upon  the  beautilul 
cities  swarming  with  life,  centres  of  commerce  for  the  Jew,  ol  learn¬ 
ing  for  the  Greek,  of  easy  living  and  frantic  joy  for  every  race  under 
the  sun,  lay  the  sands  of  the  dead,  solitary  wilclerness.  A  Christian 
soul  could  not  long  withstand  the  temptation  of  Hying  away  like  a 
dove,  of  escaping  out  of  this  den  of  wickedness  into  the  endless 
expanse  ot  silent  solitude.  Not  even  the  solemn  chants  and  the 
gorgeous  ceremonies  of  the  majestic  church  of  Athanasius  could  lure 
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Picture  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert, 

the  wanderer  back.  There  was  every  requisite  for  a  liermit  life.  In 
the  two  limestone  ranges,  on  each  side  of  the  broad,  resistless  river, 
in  the  rocky  walls  of  the  gorges  w  hich  brought  the  desert  sands  close 
upon  the  stream,  w  ere  numberless  caves,  ready  made  for  the  solitary, 
Egypt  was  a  country  of  ruins.  The  hermit  could  live  in  a  tomb, 
sleeping  with  his  head  on  a  mummy  for  his  pilknv,  as  St.  Macarius 
did  once  on  his  travels.  Ho  could  find  an  old  castle,  once  a  Eoman 
station,  then  a  den  of  coiners,  with  St.  Paul.  Or,  like  the  monks  of 
IMetanca,  he  could  take  up  his  abode  in  many  a  ruined  temple,  undis¬ 
tracted  by  the  avenues  of  stony-eyed  sphnxes  looking  dow  n  upon  him 
in  his  prayers,  or  by  the  long  processions  of  bright-coloured  figures  of 
Egyptian  men  and  w’omen  on  the  walls.  Or,  if  he  went  further  into 
the  desert,  he  might  find  an  oasis,  like  that  of  St.  Antony’s,  not  far 
from  the  porphyry  quarries,  green  with  palm-trees,  and  with  clear, 
murmuring  water  gushing  from  the  rock.  Above  all,  what  is  most 
to  our  purpose,  he  w  ould,  in  almost  all  cases,  be  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  many  villages  bordering  on  the  Nile,  or  even  from  a  tow’ii. 
The  monks  could  thus  combine  tw  o  things  apparently  incompatible— 
the  proximity  of  tlie  Sacraments,  and  the  solitude  of  the  desert. 
Accordingly,  we  find  numerous  instances  of  priests  coming  to  the 
monks  to  say  Mass  on  Sunday,  or  the  monks  going  to  the  village 
church  to  receive  the  Holy  (^ommunion.  It  is  this  w  hich  gives  the 
])ecijliarly  human  character  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Egyptian  Deserts. 
We  read  continually  of  tlieir  crossing  the  Nile  in  boats  to  sell  their 
baskets  of  palm-leaves.  They  let  themselves  out  as  reapers  in  the 
harvest  season,  like  Irish  labourers.  They  are  the  consolation  of  the 
poor  villagers  in  the  mud  hovels  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  They 
kneel  at  the  same  altars,  partake  in  their  sufl'erings,  and  work 
miracles  on  their  sick.  They  are  continually  converting  w’hole 
villages  of  barbarian  Copts  and  other  heathens.  Above  all,  their 
kind  hearts  could  not  bear  to  liear  of  poor  creatures  lost  in  sin. 
They  are  perpetually  sallying  out  into  some  great,  w  icked  town,  and 
rescuing  some  unhappy  Thais  or  IMary,  bringing  them  back  with 
them  into  the  desert,  to  teach  them  to  do  penance,  and  to  love  God.* 

In  many  similar  pictures,  admirably  drawn,  tlie  writer  brings 
before  the  eye  the  men  and  times  of  the  distant  and  deceased 
ages  of  the  old  church.  But  the  perusal  of  the  volume 
leads  us  to  remark  that  we  do  need,  we  believe,  a  spirit 
of  more  reverent  regard  in  the  celebration  of  the  ordinance  of 
the  Lord's  supper  in  most  of  our  Dissenting  cliurches,  })erhaps 
still  more  in  its  celebration  in  the  churches  of  the  Establishment, 
but  w  ith  them  we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  sacrament,  if  we 
may  call  it  so  unblamed,  is  the  most  hallowed  and  exclusive  rite 
of  Congregational  churches.  It  is  the  most  heraldic  symbol  and 
sign  we  possess.  It  wiis  intended  by  our  Lord  to  Ix)  so :  the 
‘  showing  forth  of  his  death  till  he  come.’  We  may  perhaps 
scarcely  go  so  far  i\s  to  say,  ‘God  has  chosen  to  ])ind  forgiveneas 
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bu:  ::  >  ii:':A:i:ly  >ubioi:u\i.  1:  :>  :no  Si'ir.:  :hA:  vy.n.-k.  :u  ::i. 

:hv  dt>::  pr  d.:<:h  :io:hir  j:  t::o  w.rxls  ;hA:  I  siv^k  nn:o  yon 
ilnev  ur>  spirit  Ann  :hcv  ar\  li:V/  Tno  tiid  v'l  :no  orninnnvv 
niAv  ’•  n-.x-riUri  :  >  U’  :  iontioAl  with  ::i:;:  :Vr  whio:i  Jo‘:in  ^^r'  :o 
Thv  ^ n  i  :\v  y  >ki  ;  ti.A:  yo  luicb:  lvno^o:'  A: 
Jv'M'  1'  :nv  i.  !.*"'':.  aii  I  tiiAt  i^  .’o^in'0'.  vo  tinj*.:  ;  InV 

thr.  'ij*.  Hi'  :n\nu  Tno  in*,  tinvi.  tiioin  n  i'  l\on  v.  tn  \  .i:*  'iis. 
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IV  '' y:  riAiii'in  iiA'  uninvi  i:  :  a  o  i  i  i.Ani  >  i\nv  .  n  noio^ 
the  i.kb^'Si,  And  pr^Aoiiinj:.  In  nv  K'tAbii'inin  ii:  i:  in;>  l\0'  ino 
A  men  s^rviox  >  :  ti.on^i.tio'.v  iiniirV.  roinv.  Tho  ri\nn'n:ii 
IVvinr^n  :  ira  i:  :  *  iv  :  nuiv  tAiniini:  .:y.  1:  >  in  't 

<'irpri'ino  ’I.a:  tiun.’  i  'k'  i.'in.i':nni'.  liko  :no  Svn:}  v' 
Krkii  is.  \*h  *  !>. jvv:  i:  alto^^tiur  ;  }^:  i:  i'  in'V>:  oa.'V  :  '  niuioi>:Aivi 
hv*\v  tlii-  <vrvioo  i'  nnnv  :  >  I’no  ivliovov  ti.aii  any  vv'non  1:  i< 
nuiri:iv*U' T  '  tlu- '  n;l.  A<  it  i<  tho  lonvlonoy  v't*  l‘iivi<tiAni:}  t  ' 
iiiv'rvA'-'  :\i*i  tho  niV'tioal  -  ur  •'!*  tho  hunniu  <vnil  a  trio'i'an  1- 
fol-i,  >  •  it  i'  a!'  ‘  th  -  pr  'viiuv  ot'  tlio  halioNvoo.  .'iippov  t  '  nn\t  t'no 
spirit,  and  o:ivi-  t'  it  tiio  s.  ii' /  ot*  >ooln<ioii  in  it<  kiiiviiwi 
M.vi' ty.  an*i  |Hao-‘  an  1  n 't.  Iv.i:  onr  <\>:ou\>  Inivo  w\ii  tv* 
ri^ 'r  r,-.  t  >»  '^>*ki'i\o.  Wo  Inn  ^  luaao  tho  par: ioipati.'n  in  ::n' 
».'rdina!Kv  t  >  bu  p ml  to'  nuioU  uik'h  a  ri^oht  ainl  nutli  ^iioal 
oatoont  tioa!  kn  ovl- ,ioo.  Mk  Inno  t^vn  t.s'  vlosin'in  vt*  i  \p  ".no 
the  i!in**r  tram-  '  and  n'olin^<  v*t*  tho  oattvluinu'n<  to  tiio  wlu'k 
cliurvdi  Wo  iiavo  ma do  it.  in  lino.  diTliouli  to  ov'iunuiuo  ;  :uul  "o 
havo  inado  o  'liiimiiiiou  a  raro  rathor  than  a  blo'<o\i  vVoa.'ion.  It 
luv<  lH.v.>nK‘  witii  iH.  wo  Udiovo,  lo.'<  atnl  lo'S  a  Nor\  .•viorod 
soa'-'ii  ill  i*ur  ohuivh.  It  has  Kv«'mo  an  ap|H‘ndi.\  t>'  s«'iuo  otiior 
.s<Tvi^v.  aiul  has  Uh  ii  hvirriobl  ovor.  or  thrnst  into  sv'ino  attornoon 
lionr.  and  t‘H'  nsnallv  avvoinpaniod  witii  tho  sonso  ot*  woari- 
noss  rather  tiian  tdovaiod  do\oti<'n.  All  thost'  aro  tlilinjfs  ti'r 
wiiioh  rnlos  oanin't  pro^oriU*  ;  inipr.'voniont  will  onlv  oi''"’ 
tlio  cr''wtii  prinoipally  ot*  pastoral  piety,  and  bv  tho  un'ro 
eininont  ]'ioty  o\  tho  leaders  ot*  the  olunvh.  K>|H‘v*iall\  tho 
question  room's.  What  is  tho  limit,  what  aro  tho  limit>  v't*  ooin- 
inunion  ?  We  inoline  tv'  think  v'lir  times  ivipiiiv.  nav.  the  'lato 
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v:  iu^'v/.s  ':uv<  :ilvvv;N^  !x\ju'i\\L  v.iuvh  Vrxvivvr  lvv>i<  ot'  ohuivh 
f\  iii  ri^u'Uvv  .iiiiv'iij;  vnir  v*(iurv*hos.  h  U 

‘isHwl  :o  K  tV.^rwi  t'ru^:  iiia:i\  x\^>rlv‘l\\  N^  rv  \\v'rL‘!\.  vvuu»ur.u' ;  iu 

!^v :.  uvrx'  ot  thox'  vviiio  v'!  :tKv^>  liotvl  Iviok 

I  \  .i  s^'r.s>i'  o!  :ho:r  v  N'I'.  ',:nivr!^v!:v  iix  I'hotv  '.<  hu  uvs’iuo:  in  the 
v‘hnr.*h  tri.At  th.e  vvr.'niuuiv'n  is  n-U'^v  tl'nin  tVlh'Nv  >hii' :  ih.it  it  is 
i\  'vvr ;  th.  v:  it  i>  th.e  vX'innn-.niv'n  v't*  tiu'  litV  .iiui  v\\sth.  v't*  the 
lA'r\l.  Tru'rv  :;r\'  >\'ve.e  N'erxis  in  th.e  telh'^^ '.n^;  teiuier  lussa^e 
trv'iii  the  ivn  et  l^r.  ''h.K*h.  eiiv  th.erv'Ui^h.lv  Vh\'te>t- 

:;v,:  n.;tn!\'>  rwnlNerv  vi*.tVer\‘ntlv  t^'  his  intent iv'U  in  jvnniui;  ; 
Int.  v'li  th.e  Nvhv  '.e.  iu'Nv  nu'  ivsiviui  -  the  n' hele  eh.nivh 

r\'>i\  :ui> — tv'  tiie  N'v'r\i>. 

•  Thus,  thi'u.  NVx'  edin  tr.ivV  the  v'uer^itiens  et*  th.st  Nxennu'us  Uu\ 
We  nUv'nx  NN'uit  He  is  e^'inv.  Se  u,\s>‘enAte'v  vivV>  he  !exe  x\irib  .snd 
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its  iC’.n'tv  rivV.  thst  He  vvnies  xiexx  n  ti\'in  henxen  tv'  Ine  exer 
the  'i?*e  He  lixx'xi  v't\  esrth.  He  H.hij'ts  Hunsx'lt*  te  a'1  Hie  xxAiits  and 
eireunistsV.uvs  et  th.e  seuls  xxh.'eh  eei*'e  Ivterv'  Him,  When,  a  sinner 
nnj'rvviehes  tv'  kmvl  hererx'  Hnu.  He  is  a^ain  at  eiivV  the  iuwl 
Snepherxi.  Frv'in  the  e.e’j'th.s  et’  ih.e  taheruaeie  iherx'  e\'ine  tx'  x'ur 
hearts  sxxeet  Nxhisivrx\i  xxet\is  siieh  as  He  s’jvke  tv'  the  xxx'iuan  et 
Samaria  hx  J.sev'h's  xxeil.  Ne  mviitule  sun  ean  lu'xx  t'ati^ue  Him 
xvith  its  hurniu;:  raxs,  lU'  thirst  ean  ^'areh  His  a^'s.  aiivi  luaNO  Him 
u'lij:  ter  t!ie  evvl.  eh’ar  xxater.  Instead  v't  l'ein>;  Iviu'ath  the  eleudless, 
Va.'tern  f  kx ,  peurin^  dex\  n  its  tieiw  li^ht  u’j'v'u  the  mv'untains  v't* 
Vej'h.raiin,  He  is  eu  His  altar  in  tlie  traiujuil  ehuivh.  Hut  His  heart 
is  the  s:ime.  The  hithts  aiul  shaviv'xxs  eu  the  hills,  v\'xerx\l  xxiih  x  ines 
and  elives,  the  Sv'litary  x.illex.the  e\*j'anse  el’  i;i\vii  ev'rn,  aiul  the 
i:u>h.ini;  tv'uutains  aiv  lu'tlrn^  tv'  Him  nexx .  Hut  the  thirst  t’er  sv'iils 
remains.  Hv'xx  mriny  human  Kmu^s  >taine\l  x\  iih  mu  like  that  itiiiliy 
xvemau  v\'me  tv'  Him  theiv  I  Yet,  thv'Uith  He  is  vlv\l.  they  xh*  lu't 
shrink  t’rv'iu  j'v'unui;  eut  ht'U'iv  Huii  tlu‘  tale  v't’  all  their  i;uili,  xxhieh 
tlu'x  xVv'ulvl  rather  die  than  haxe  kiu'xxu  hx  their  lu'virest  aiul  xh'aiX'sl 
en  earth.  He  kuv'xvs  n  all  aliwulx ,  ami  IK'  tells  them  ^v'  xxiili  siieli 
kindness  I’rv'tu  the  I'lessevl  Saerameiit,  that  He  xviiis  them  haek  tx' 
Hiinselt’,  ami  pv'urs  uuuuTited  j'eaee  x»ii  their  passiv'ii-slriekeii 
lu'arts.  Hi'xv  uuinv  a  uiv'unier  ev'iues  tv'  Him.  ami  He  sxvthes  them 
as  He  XX as  xxeul  tv'  xle  uj'v'ii  I'arlh  !  He  xxhispers  le  llieiu  that  He  it  xxas 
xxlie  sent  tlie  atUietiv'ii,  xxlie  teek  their  xit'ar  x'lies  axvay,  ami  eaii  they 
xleuht  that  it  xxas  in  K'xe’:  Is  lu't  lU'  tv*  them  tatlun*,  luxitlier, 

brx'iher.  sisti  r,  sj'v'use  i'h!  hUssi  vl  l.x'rvl,  earth  xxv'iiKl  he  iiiihear- 
able  it’  riu'u  xxeil  lU't  xvith  us  in  tlu'  Hli'sseil  Saeraimnit.  LiU',  xxiili 
all  its  temi'talix'iis  mul  sv'rrv'xxs,  xxith  tlu*  eliaiiee  x*l*  hell  at  the  I'lul, 
Wx'ulxl  be  Ix'v'  axx  t’ul  it’  'riu'u  xlivlst  lU't  lixi*  aiiu'ii^st  us. 

‘Abv'veall,  tins  i^ives  us  a  elxiir  m*liv'ii  x't’ xvhat  is  Hx'lx  t\*iinmi- 
uix'ii.  It  is  the  unix'ii  xvith  tlu*  hvin*;  desus,  ami  its  ix'siilt  is  flu* 
int’usix'ii  x't’  tlu*  life  x'f  Jesus  iiitv*  us.  What  a  x’x'iiiiiumt  is  all  this 
upxxn  the  xvx'iils  v»f  Jesus—**  He  that  I'atetli  me  shall  lixx*  by  me.” 
**  I  am  the  Hivad  x>f  Life.”  **  Mx’  llesli  is  iiu'at  ImUvxl,  aiul  iu\ 
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blood  is  drink  indeed,  lie  that  oatoth  my  flesh  and  dnnketh  my 
bl(X)d  dwellethin  me  and  1  in  him.  As  the  living  Father  liath  sent  me, 
and  1  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  me,  the  same  shall  live  by 
me.”  When  1  think  of  Holy  Fominunion,  1  ean  only  look  upon  it 
as  the  antitype  to  the  miracle  of  old,  when  the  Frophet  stretched 
himself  upon  the  child,  and  applied  his  mouth,  eyes,  and  hands  on  the 
mouth,  hands,  and  eyes  of  the  dead,  llis  Heart  is  applied  to  ours, 
and  communicates  to  it  that  lire  which  he  longed  so  touchingly  to 
kindle  upon  earth.  No  earthly  union  can  compare  with  this  blend¬ 
ing  of  two  lives  into  one,  this  infusion  of  the  life  of  Jesus  into  ours. 
O  Lord  Jesus,  evermort'  give  us  thi.s  Bread,  that  we  may  live  for  ever ; 
since  the  Bread  which  Thou  dost  give  us  is  Tliy  flesh,  whicli  Thou 
hast  given  for  the  life  of  the  world.’ 

'Jo  turn  back  to  the  purpose  of  this  volume.  Strange  that 
the  heart  that  could  indite  this  tiMichn*  passiige  should,  in  such  a 
volume,  upon  such  a  subject,  lind  it  necessary  to  traduce  Pro¬ 
testantism  in  Kngland  so  vihdy  as  in  some  of  his  pages  :  thus  he 
siiys,  'T1m‘  British  (Jod  has  always  a  tendency  to  1h^  a  tyrant. 
n(*aven  detiaid  us  from  sucli  a  (Jod  as  this,  a  second  I'dition  of 
Sivan  tlu'  Dcstroycu' !’  Our  author’s  church  gives  to  him  the 
authority  to  siiy  such  things;  and  in  truth  wt‘  hab'  Konu'  so 
heartily,  that  w(‘  are  glad  to  find  them  in  a  book  from  an  aiitlioi 
of  whom  we  would  desire  to  speak  W(‘I1. 


WILLIAM  PITT.* 

At  last  the  task  of  writing  the  life  of  the  great  statesman  ha.> 
falU'ii.  to  hands  industrious  and  able,  and  from  their  rela- 
tionshi}»  fitUd  to  sym])athi.se  with  and  to  possess  themselves  of  all 
the  available  material  for  the  pc'rformance  of  the  duty.  The 
distinguished  author  brings  to  his  subject  a  mind  well  informed 
iHX>n  all  the  matters  immediately  and  (‘Vim  remoti'ly  ndated 
to  the  period  in  which  his  hero  moves.  His  tastes  and  studies 
liavt‘  already  nreived  a  large  share  of  favour  and  appreciation. 
If  he  is  not  a  brilliant  writer,  he  is  a  very  conscientious  one  ;  ami 
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it'  ho  (loos  not  cliarni  his  rciidt^rs  hy  his  own  disijuisitions,  »>r 
vivid  ponnmnship  of  a  naiTJitivo  (‘onceivod  in  his  own  mind,  lie 
is  always  int(‘rt‘sting.  He  is  moix'  concerned  to  ])lacc  persons 
and  thiin^s  in  tlie  liij^ht  of  their  own  oliarncters  and  tlio  events  of 
their  own  lives,  than  in  the  liij^ht  of  his  own  impressions  of  those 
events.  Tlu'se  volumes  exliibit  <^uvat  faithfulness  and  o^roat 
dilii^ence.  d'lu'V  have  the  advantage  of  laying  l>efore  the 
public  for  th(‘  first  time  impiuiant  documents,  not  only  hitherto 
unpublislu'd — d(»cuments  only  accessible  to  the  writer — but  most 
essential  as  (‘xliibiting  all  the  jx'culiarities  and  dithciilties  of  Mr. 
Pitt’s  positions.  dlie  reader  now  has  admission  into  the  secn^t 
cabinet.  He  will  see  in  these  volumes  the  hitherto  concealed 
springs  of  many  actions  or  of  many  ivservc's.  The  letters  and 
notes  of  (J(‘org(‘  III.  are  especially  im])ortant  :  they  illustrate 
not  only  tin*  character  of  the  monarch,  but  the  intbience  of  tlie 
monarch,  not  only  uj)on  his  ministers,  but  througli  them  on  the 
politics  of  his  tinu‘s. 

The  time*  has  come  for  such  a  work  as  this,  too  :  it  was  im])os- 
sible  that  it  should  hav(‘  been  written  (*arli('r.  Tlie  writer 
must  have  liv(‘d  toi>  lu'ar  the  gri‘at  actors.  Pitt’s  life  indeed  hits 
lieen  attenij>t('d,  but  the  object  of  a  biographer,  surely,  is  as  far 
as  possibh‘  to  ])resi‘rv’e  a  life.  Dr.  Pn'ttynian — Pitt’s  tutor, 
whom  the  gri'iit  statesman,  before  he  coni])l( ‘ted  his  twenty-eighth 
year  made  Bishop  of  Lim^oln,  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s — ‘showed 
his  gratitude,’  says  Lord  Macaulay,  ‘by  writing  a  life  of  his  dis- 
ciple  which  enjoys  the  distiiu'tion  of  being  th(‘  worst  biograjihical 
work  of  its  sizo  in  tlu‘  world.’  We  congratulate  Karl  Stanhope 
upon  preserving  and  not  attempting  the  life  of  his  illustrious 
kinsman  :  and  now  ]K‘opl(‘  are  d(‘sirous  of  studying  the  features 
of  that  distinguisluMl  man,  and  scrutinizing  with  more  ])atience 
and  t(‘mjK‘r  tin*  [irinciples  of  his  ])olicy.  What,  and  who,  wa,s 
this  Pitt  {  In  the  way  of  clear  and  concise  summary  nothing  can 
he  added  to  the  masU  rly  sketch  of  Lord  Macaulay  ;  yet, 
perhaps,  that  portrait  is  drawn  by  a  hand  to(»  much  inihuuiced 
l)y  whig  partizanship,  a  hand  scarcely  suiiiciently  tolerant  to  the 
dithciilties  of  the  statesman’s  po.sition. 

Who,  and  what,  again  we  ask,  was  this  Pitt?  His  shadow  has 
overawed  men  and  nations,  but  the  lineanient>s  of  the  likeness 
are  by  friends  and  by  foes  apparently  unknown.  Would  it  bo  pos¬ 
sible  to  lay  the  hand  upon  any  gn'at  public  actor  of  our  times, 
and  say  this  man  is  a  disciple  or  a  rejiresontative  of  that  great 
master?  His  name  has  usually  been  associat(‘d  with  all  extremi¬ 
ties  of  despotism,  with  the  most  co(‘rcive  illiberalities  of  admin¬ 
istration.  ^  (‘t  there  is  scarcely  a  lilieral  mi'iisurc  of  politics — 
perhaps  not  one  of  the  great  measures  obtained  in  our  time — for 
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which  ho  (lid  not  lift  up  his  voice ;  and  upon  some  of  them 
he  perilled  his  position,  and  resigned  his  administration.  He 
wiis  om;  of  the  first  to  favour  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
and  the  Th'peal  of  the  d\*st  and  (\)rporation  Acts ;  he  lifted  up 
Ids  voice  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  he  was  a 
willing  disciple  of  stuiie  of  the  advanced  principles  of  Free 
Trade.  Finally,  he  wjus  in  favour  of  an  eipdtahle  settlement  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Question,  although  he  very  judiciously 
refused  to  use  the  word  emancipation,  as  involving  a  statement 
false  in  intention  and  expression.  The  times  in  which  he  lived 
were  painfully  singular ;  they  drew  forth  into  distinctiveness  and 
i‘xaggerati(Hi  powers  which,  had  they  been  trained  only  in  the 
cidtivation  of  the  arts,  and  the  times  of  j)eace,  would  have  made 
1dm  the  idol  of  his  own  age,  as  he  surely  was  its  admiration  and 
terror,  and  as  he  suri‘ly  is  the  admiration  and  marvid  of  ours. 

These  volumes  are  called  ‘The  Life  of  Pitt  th(*v  are  so; 
hut  the  life  of  such  a  man  has  no  ]>rivacy.  He  had  no  domestic 
life.  He  was  nev(‘r  married  ;  never  had  children  :  his  private 
friendships  were  all  ndati'd  to  his  public  career.  Fv(‘ry  action  was 
inwrought  with  the  t(‘xture  of  the  life  of  the  nation  :  hence  the 
Life  of  Pitt  is  almost  as  much  the*  chronicle  of  tlu'  ways  and 
doings  of  the  men  who  op])ost‘d  him,  or  the  men  who  allied 
themselv(*s  with  him.  His  life  was,  as  such  a  life  always  is,  a 
career  lofty  and  conspicuous.  He  movinl  ever  as  on  some  com¬ 
manding  and  eh‘vated  course,  observed  hv  the  thronging 
m\dtitudt‘s  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe;  even  in  his  momentary 
n‘tirement  a  suhji*ct  for  observation  and  scrutiny;  his  ears  ))er 
petually  (h‘afen(‘d  by  the  roar  of  p()pular  hatred,  or  tlK‘  blaze  of 
po])ular  trium])h.  How  important  for  such  a  career  to  b(‘  very 
gn'ailv  insensible  to  tlu‘  charm  of  the  one  or  the  alarm  (►f  th(‘ 
other;  and  tliis  was  at  once  Pitt’s  greatiu‘ss  and  weakness  ;  cold 
inditferiMice,  which  sometimes  could  be  roused  to  haughty 
<letiance.  He  had  high  principh‘s  ;  but  it  woidd  be  very  difficult, 
we  IkTk'nc,  to  convict  him  of  the  pc^ssession  of  anv  generous 
affiectiniis.  Hi' had,  therefore,  no  W(‘ak  t(‘ndernesses  ;  he  was  like 
a  law  of  nature,  immovable  and  inexorable.  The  glorv  and  the 
safety  of  such  a  man  w'as  that  he  had,  in  combination  w  ith  this 
indexible  forci*  of  character  and  will,  no  dangerous  passions,  no 
great  vici's.  This  Achilles  does  iu>t  seem  to  have  luvn  vul- 
neri  d>h‘  in  either  heel  ;  in  this,  ([uite  unlike  his  great  rival, 
Fox,  and  etpially  superior  to  his,  and  to  England’s  gn‘at  enemy, 
Napoleon.  Napoleon,  indeed,  had  inflexible  will,  but  it  raged, 
and  burnt,  and  blazed  in  an  atmosphere  of  ])assi(»n  and  vehe¬ 
mence.  Pitt,  with  the  addition  of  his  magnificc'nt  and  unsur¬ 
passed  elcHpience,  greatly  resembled,  in  some  of  the  qualities  of 
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his  niiiid  Wellington,  and  the  great  soldier  thought  him  the 
jjroatest  statesman  our  country  had  known. 

As  our  theology  permits  us  to  see  a  Providence  in  the  rise  of 
great  statesmen,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
appearance  of  sucli  a  man  as  Pitt  in  our  cimntry  at  such  a  peri¬ 
lous  moment  in  our  history  must  he  regarded  as  a  national  sal¬ 
vation.  There  were  circumstances  in  our  national  aftairs 
peculiarly  resemhling  tliose  of  France,  nor  is  it  ditlicult  to 
conceive  a  turn  of  politics  wliich  in  the  overthrow  of  our 
monarcliy  might  liave  handed  over  the  world  to  vandalism,  to 
anarchy,  and  desj)otism. 

Those  were  the  days,  as  our  readers  well  know,  of  George  III. 
The  documents  published  in  these  volumes  will  not  diminish  the 
reader’s  resj)ect  for  the  mere  j)ersonal  virtues  and  character  of 
that  sovereign  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  n'ader’s  eye  will  be  more 
eidighteiied  to  the  h*arful  hazards  of  the  nation  from  the  occu- 
jxincv  of  th('  throne.  The  document.s  add  nothing  to  the 
actual  impression  before  receivc'd  :  a  jjlain,  simple,  country 
gentleman,  not  far  removed  from  the  character  of  the  first 
following  well-known  line  of  Pyron,  though  scarcely  deserving 
the  sevmiiv  of  the  last : — 

*  A  better  farmer  ne’er  brualied  dew  from  lawn  : 

A  worse  king  never  left  a  realm  undone.’ 

In  fact,  the  King  was  no  statesman.  He  had  some  shrewd¬ 
ness,  ])ut  no  vision.  He  had  that  force  of  character  which  always 
accom])anies  im])(‘rturbabh‘  obstinacy,  and  Ik;  had  that  simple 
dignity  which  always  accompanies  good  intentions,  even  wlicn 
they  tind  themselves  complicated  by  the  most  stinud  and  bungling 
}>erformances.  It  by  no  means  follows  tliat  his  mind  was 
weak  because  it  was  oftiai  overtluown  ;  still,  it  could  never  be 
called  a  strong  mind.  Its  very  consci('ntiousness  was  sometimes, 
instead  of  a  strength,  a  weakness.  No  doubt  tin;  fear  of  the 
accession  of  Papists  to  j)ower,  by,  as  the  King  supposed,  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  his  own  coronation  oath  and  the  principles  of  the  British 
Constitution,  was,  on  one  oc('asion,  the  cause  of  his  temporary 
derangeniout.  Sucli  a  calamity  commands  our  homage,  wliile  at 
the  same  time  it  commands  our  regnd,  if  liands  so  weak  should 
Iiave  to  hohl  the  reins  of  restive  ami  headlong  attairs.  Some 
instances  occur  in  the  volumi;  of  a  half- frightened  kind  of 
humour,  tlius  : — 
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‘  In  J  aiiuary  died  at  Windsor,  very  suddenly,  from  an  attack  of 
gout  ill  tae  stumaeh,  the  Earl  of  Kosslyn,  bidter  known  as  Lord 
Loughbon/agli.  Connected  with  his  dc^ath  there  is  a  curious  story 
which  Lord  I’roagiiain  and  Lori  Caia])bell  have  already  told.  It 
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BOoms  that  when  the  tidini^s  were  brought  to 'Windsor  Castle,  the 
King  himself  examined  tlie  messenger.  He  inquired  again  and 
again  whether  it  might  not  be  a  false  report.  ‘‘Are  you  quite  sure,*’ 
he  repeated,  “that  l^ord  Kosslyu  is  really  dead  ?  ”  AV  hen  assured 
that  the  fact  was  certainly  so,  and  that  tiierc  could  be  no  mistake 
about  it,  His  Majesty  felt  free*  to  exclaim,  Then  lie  has  not  let't  a 
greater  knave  behind  him  in  mv  dominions!  ”  ’ 

W(‘  l»elicv(‘all  th(‘  King's  vi(‘\vs  W('iv  eonscieiitious  ;  Inn  they 
were  very  narrow,  llec'ouhl  look  ludther  to  the  right  hand  nor 
to  the  left.  He  had  no  love  t(U*  had  men,  hut  he  had  for  little 
men.  Addiiig<lon  (Lord  Sidinouth),  a  nann*  rememlxu’ed  U)  he 
desj)is(M|  hy  all  I  )issenteis,  and  Scott  (Lord  Kldon)  were  always 
far  greater  favourites  with  him  than  Pitt.  Pitt  overawed  him. 
'rile  King  was  glad  to  h‘an  upon  him  in  a  time  (*f  emmgmiev,  hut 
In*  was  nn>r(‘  at  home  with  lesser  men.  He  knew  that  Adding- 
t(»n  and  Scott  would  prop<*>o  no  trouhh\some  measures,  would 
suggest  m*  casuist  ries  to  his  coiiscimice  about  removing  di^ahilitie> 
from  his  suhjt'cfs.  In  quiet,  jog-trot  times,  altiiough,  alas,  tew 
i*f  His  Majesty’s  yt-ars  can  receive  that  designation,  he  proceedc'd 
quietly  on  with  tlu'.st*  men  and  tie  ir  (*ahinet  of  disa>ter  and 
dullness  ;  hut  when  Jxapoleon  was  to  'he  overawial  and  ilriveu 
hack,  and  the  nation  roused,  md  only  to  detiaiiee,  hut  to  disci- 
j>lim*,  tlieii  he  was  very  glad  to  avail  hims(‘lf  of  counsels  on  wimse 
striMigth  h«‘  could  h‘an  with  eonfidenc(‘.  (leorge  111.  was  emi¬ 
nently  a  king  calculated  to  drive  a  nation  to  d(‘sp(>r;(tion.  He 
was  fir  from  being  a  cruel  prince,  hut  he  was  a  very  de^j>otic 
one.  He  CiUild  not  lu'al  ditferences  ;  hi'  could  not  coneiliati*  : 
he  could  misunder.stand  ;  hut  he  ctuild  never  forgive.  His  con¬ 
victions  came  rather  from  education  and  habit  than  hem 
conscience  ;  and  if  W(‘ sometimes  admin'  the  ajiparcnt  reality  and 
ih'pth  of  these  feelings,  this  admiration  is  diminished  by  the 
invariable  perce]>tion  that  they  an^  always  isolated  ;  that  they 
knowno  .synqiathy:  whether  they  sink  with  character  or  rise  witJi 
principle,  tlaw  alike  become  narnwv  and  lonely,  d'hus  it  the 
selfishness  of  till'  King  becomes  resjMvtahh',  as  being,  in  tiuth,  not 
the  result  of  a  grovelling  character,  it  becomes  fearful  as  the 
very  type  of  that  character  which  creates  the  causes  e>f  revolu¬ 
tions,  and  becomes  instantly  the  victim  of  them.  William  Pitt 
aro.se,  and  .stood  between  this  despoti.sm  of  character  and  it.'' 
probable  doom.  When  he  ar»>se,  the  master-mind  of  legislation, 
events  w’erc  gathering  to  a  feartvd  head  in  Europe.  The  strong 
band  of  Pitt  not  only  steadied  the  throne,  it  saved  it  and  the 
King,  juobably.  from  eonllagratiiui  and  ruin. 

Cliarlos  Jatnes  Fox  was  an  important  element  in  tiie  national 
athiirs  of  bis  day.  It  w’e  say  that  the  King  represented  a  deter- 
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minatiou  to  dcspotisin,  it  will  1k‘  a  very  didioult  thing  to  draw 
tlio  liiK*  lu'twei'u  tho  opinions  and  tlu‘  practicrs  ot*  Fox  and  tli(>se 
of  Vt'laMnont  deinocraov.  T<>  this,  at  any  rato,  tluw  ota  taiidy 
tiMided,  hv  a  sui\‘  d«‘torininatioii,  and  at  a  poriod  in  our  history 
whon  tluav  was  c^pocial  danger  in  th«‘  noighhnurhood  to  snoh  a 
h‘arful  proclivity.  In  Fox  then*  is  little  that  commands  onr 
homage,  nothing  that  commands  onr  rovorenci*.  'rh(‘re  is  much 
that  claims  onr  affectionate  symjwithy,  and  e\H‘n  onr  ('steem. 
Ilow  ke(‘n  mid  laov  rich  mn.>t  his  si'iisihilit ies  have  he(‘n.  Mis 
conversation  was  verv  tnll  and  flowing.  Mis  friends  sjx'ak  of 
the  ilclight  of’ sitting  with  him  hinn'ath  the*  cc'dars  lit*  planted  at 
St.  .Xnn’s.  Mr.  Kogers  spoke  to  him  of  tin*  delight  (d‘  lying 
on  th(‘  grass,  with  a  hook  in  om*  hand,  all  day  ;  and  we  ai*(* 
told  tliat  In'X  answ(‘rc<l,  “Yes;  hnt  why  with  a  ho(»k  ami 
W(‘  hear  of  his  exclaiming,  from  time  t(*  time,  “Oh!  how  fim* 
a  thing  is  life:”  “Oh!  how  glorious  a  thing  is  •snmim*!' 
W(‘ather.''  lint  he  was  a  man  of  many  vices,  .and  (‘vc'ii  his 
principle'^  were  e]io<nu‘i‘e<l  hy  his  vices.  Me  was,  more  than 
IMtr,  we  helieve,  a  Vehement  partisan.  From  the  chargi*  of 
great  lashness,  W(‘  think,  he  can  .scarcely  h<*  •‘Xonerated.  \Ve 
lu'lievt*  he  iiad  in  him  mm*h  ot  tia^  character  of  Miraheau. 
We  almost  f»elieve  h**  might,  hnt  tor  tin*  hand  of  Pitt,  haA’i* 
done  tlu*  work  of  .M ir:d)eaii.  W(‘  can  sympathis(‘  ^^’ith  his 
hnrst  of  rapturous  jny  at  the  fall  of  the  Jj.astile,  hnt  that  the 
lollow ing  (‘Vents  ot  the  Fi’ench  KeVidntion  slmnld  haV(' ('xtort(‘d 
from  his  lu'art  no  indignation,  and  from  his  hps  no  comh'nina- 
tion,  is  ama/'ing.  'riieri*  was  much  facility  in  his  (‘Xpri'ssion 
of  feeling  ;  the)‘e  was  much  apparent  gi'iierosity  ;  hnt  there 
ar»‘  m»t  w'anting  records  which  show  how  impi'rvions  he  was 
to  tceling  whon  i(  does  .seem  there*  was  a  very  tilting  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  till*  di.Aplay  of  it.  Me  was  the  repres(*iitative  of 
popular  rights.  Mis  fathor,  and  tin*  gr«‘at  (’hat ham,  the 
father  of  his  illn.^trions  rival,  had  hoth  occn])i(*d  tin*  sann*  r(‘la- 
tions  in  the  C^^mm(ms  which  were  mev  renewed  in  their  sons. 
\o  donht  much  (►f  th(*ir  r(*latiV(*  character  is  due  to  the*  inHn<*nce 


of  early  (*dnc*atiem.  Ficx  was  nnrtnr(*d  in  tin*  arms  of  caprice. 
It  is  marvellous  that  heiu'ath  such  injndicions  training,  or  no 
training,  his  mind  acipiire'd  any  ])roporti(m  at  all,  and  sp(*aks 
much  for  its  native*  health  and  strength.  Yin*  education  of  Fitt, 
on  the*  contrary,  was  can*fnlly  watched  hy  his  fath(*r,  and  ev(*ry 
i*tfort  was  mad(*  to  give  to  it  te'inpc*!*,  stahility,  and  tone.  All 
his  life  Fox  was  a  self-indnlgent,  spoilt,  wilful,  lieadlong,  hnt 
athletic,  afh'Ctionate  child;  and  Pitt  was  all  his  life  the  careful, 
and  ])rudent,  and  sagacious  man  ;  his  left  hand  steadying  the 
throne,  or  holding  hack  the  Sovereign  from  an  unwise  assertion 
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uf  jnoioLf.'itivo  ;  his  ri^ht  haii<l  iv]K.‘llii)^  the  dangerous  advances 
of  ids  rival  aiul  his  <lemooratic  priiieiplos  :  for  there  can  he  little 
douht,  w»*  think,  now,  of  the  danger  of  trusting  Mr.  Fox  ;  his 
violent  Ihotectionist  ])oliey,  his  close  friendship  with  the  Prince 
«)f  Wales,  and  his  amazing  doctrine  with  reference  to  the  rights  of 
the  Pi  ince,  when  he  appe  ars  to  have  acted  in  concert  with  men 
who  walkiMl  upon  the  very  ridgi‘  of  treason,  compel  our  doubts. 

Lonl  Stanhope  brings  very  viviilly  before  our  eye  these  two 
great  rivals  : — 

‘  In  able  hands  the  pen  may  be  almost  as  graphic  as  the  pencil. 
Thus,  for  instance,  does  Horace  Walpole  describe  the  eloc^ueut 
framer  of  the  India  Hill,  about  the  very  time  when  that  Hill  was 
framed  :  Fox  lodged  in  St.  James’s  Strei't ;  and  as  soon  as  he  rose, 
which  was  very  late,  had  a  levee  of  his  followers,  and  of  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  gaming-cluh  at  Hrooks’s — all  his  disciples.  His  bristly 
black  person  and  shagged  breast  (piite  open,  and  randy  purified  by 
any  ablutions,  was  wrapped  in  a  foul  linen  night-gown,  and  his 
bushy  hair  dishevelled.  In  these  (’ynic  weeds,  and  with  Epicurean 
gO(Kl  humour,  did  he  dictate  his  politics,  and  in  this  school  did  the 
Heir  of  the  Crown  attend  his  lessons  and  imbibe  them.”  The  value 
of  this  portrait  is  enhanced  from  the  judgment  formed  upon  it  by 
one  of  Fox’s  relatives  and  most  warm  admirers — his  nephew.  Lord 
Holland.  He  speaks  of  it  as,  of  course,  a  strong  caricature  ;  “yet,” 
he  adds.  “  from  my  boyish  recollection  of  a  morning  in  St.  James’s 
Street,  I  must  needs  acknowledge  that  it  has  some  truth  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.” 

‘  Take  as  a  side-piece  the  portrait  of  Pitt  as  he  appeared  in  1783 
to  a  Member  of  Parliament  who  was  garrulous  and  inexact,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  sore  as  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  office,  but  still  keen¬ 
eyed  and  observant.  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  to  whom  1  am  referring, 
speaks  as  follows:  ‘‘  In  the  formation  of  his  person  he  was  tall  and 
slender,  but  without  elegance  or  grace.  In  his  manners,  if  not 
repulsive,  be  was  cold,  stiff,  and  without  suavity  or  amenity.  He 
81‘t‘meil  never  to  invite  approach,  or  to  encourage  acquaintance; 
though  wlien  addressed  he  could  be  polite,  communicative,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  gracious.  Smiles  were  not  natural  to  him  even  wlien  seated 

on  the  Treasury  Hench . From  the  instant  that  Pitt  entered 

the  doorway  of  the  House  of  Fommons,  he  advanced  up  the  floor 
with  a  quick  and  lirm  step,  his  head  erect  and  thrown  back,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  nor  favouring  with  a  nod  or  a 
glance  any  of  the  individuals  seated  on  either  side,  among  whom 
many  who  possessed  .T5,000  a-year  would  have  been  gratified  even 
by  so  slight  a  mark  of  attention.  It  was  not  thus  that  Lord  North 
nr  I'ox  treated  Parliament.’’ 

‘  In  vigour  of  frame,  as  in  outward  aspect,  the  two  statesmen 
differed  greatly.  The  health  of  Pitt,  as  I  have  shown,  was  very  deli¬ 
cate  iu  his  early  youth,  and  it  again  became  so  ere  he  had  passed  the 
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prime  of  manliood.  Fox,  on  the  contrary,  had  boon  p^iftod  by  naturi* 
with  a  buoyant  8j)irit  and  a  most  robust  constitution.  For  a  lon^ 
time  even  his  own  irregularities  could  not  impair  it,  and  ho  used  to 
say  that  a  spoonful  of  rhubarb  was  sullicient  remedy  for  all  th(‘ 
bodily  ills  that  he  had  ever  known.  As  a  proof  of  his  youthful 
vigour,  it  is  recorded  by  tradition  at  Killarney,  that  at  twenty-two 
years  of  age  he  twice  swam  round  a  lake  ujion  a  mountain  summit, 
of  large  extent,  and  of  icy  coldness,  called  “  the  Devil’s  Punch- 
Powl.”  !Mr.  Herbert,  of  ^fucross,  was  his  host  on  that  occasion; 
and  it  is  added,  that  some  months  afterwards,  meeting  that  gentleman 
in  London,  he  asked  him,  “  Pray,  tell  me,  is  that  shower  J  left  at 
Killarney  over  yet  ?  ”  ’ 

The  strength  of  a  great  nation  grows  hy  the  developincnt,  side* 
hy  side,  of  tlu*  two  appanaitly  oppositi*  prineiph's  of  pc niunw 
and  praifrcss  ;  prineijdcs  apparently  opposite,  hut  really  nnit('d. 
And  we  may  regard  great  statesmen  from  this  (•ontr(‘  ;  as  th(‘y 
hav(‘  aided  permanence  or  })rogrc‘ss.  In  (weiy  step  an  e<|ui- 
j)oise  of  these  two  ought  to  he  maintained.  Progress  is  th(‘  law 
of  ])ermam‘nce  ;  permain'iici*  is  tin'  law  of  progress;  <u*  ratlu‘r, 
both  are  the  modifications  of  (Uu*  ila\v — evvw  as  the  root  of  the 
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oak  is  ndated  to  the  wide-s])reading  hranches — th(‘  d(‘Vi‘Iopment 
of  all  things  till  tluw  ha\(‘  rt‘aclu‘d  maturity.  Tin*  \V(‘lfare  of  a 
State  depemls  upon  both  ot*  tln‘S(‘.  Heneath  these  twt)  denomi¬ 
nations  li(‘  the  great  parties  of  our  country  ;  parti(‘S  which  must 
exist  in  all  States  \vh(‘ri‘  th(‘  ])eople  rise'  to  maj(‘sty  and  to 
power  :  the  s»>-called  Whig  and  th(‘  'J'ory.  1'h(‘  Tory  is  th(‘ 
Conservativ(‘  stati'sman  of  pc'i’maiK'iiee  :  the  Whig  is  the 
expanding  statesman  of  ])rogress.  'PIk*  oik*  is  as  lu'cessary  to 
the  welfare  of  a  State  as  tin*  othei-.  All  the  gi-eatest  niovi'inents 
of  Kngiish  stKtesmanshij>  havt*  betm  characte)ise<l  by  thes(;  two; 
l^ei’inanence  and  j>rogn‘ss  in  combination.  It  was  the  curse 
of  tin*  agi‘  of  Mary  that  she  recjuin'd  ]M'rmanenci‘  without  pro- 
gn‘SS  :  Flizabeth  aidt'd  both.  ]hirleigh  was  a  great  statesman — 
cautious,  wary,  and  slow — but  how  safe.  These  prudent  states¬ 
men  are  not  (‘iithusiasts  ;  and  tin*  last  j>lace  in  which  wv  couM 
wish  to  see  an  I'nthusiast,  is  in  tin*  Cabin(‘t.  Wc*  should  mourn 
the  necessity  which  call(*d  him  then*,  and  fe(*l  that  his  ])res(‘n(M* 
was  most  hazardous,  and  that  in  his  work  th(*re  he  miglit  (*ith(*i- 
plunge  the  nation  down  the  ste(*p  gulf  of  ruin,  or  adopt 
tln‘  ha})py  expodi(*nt  by  which  she*  might  be  advanced  from 
lethargy  to  frec*dom  and  happiness.  But  nations  iK*ed  teaiics,  and 
a  great  stat(*sman  is  not  unfi'c“(|U(*ntly  a  bitter  draught.  f)f 
course  Ixdh  Income  the  tools  of  corruption.  Despotism  is  tin* 
statesmanship  of  ])(‘rman(*nce  in  a  state  of  disease.  There  is  a 
story  told  of  a  gentleman  who  r(*turned  from  India  in  company. 
Some  person  mentioned  to  him  the  House  of  Conimons.  ‘  AIi  !’ 
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1h‘,  ‘i>  that  on  still:’  Dos]»ntisnis  cannot  irna- 

Ljinr  what  we  want  with  Hoti'^cs  of  Commons;  they  do  not 
know  how  to  manai^o  thmn  ;  tlicy  cannot  comj)r(‘h(‘nd  how  tlu'y 
can  i^dvc  any  vitality  to  a  State.  Despotisms  arc  conso([U(‘ntly  in 
a  stat(*  of  tear,  anxiously  a^«»nisinn',  and  dreadiniL;'  change,  and 
reeoilinu'  from  tlir  yrowin^'  hraneii  amoniL;’  tin*  eina.seulatini^- 
leavt‘s  <*f  tin*  ivied  and  the  crumhlinL;'  wall.  Ihit  d(‘nnK*raey  is 
tin*  statesmanshi j>  of  }>ro.L;rc*.''S  in  a  statt*  of  di.scase.  It  is 
j)owt‘r  nnhann*ss(*d  and  nn^uiiled,  r(*voltinL;'  against  ineom- 
|M*teney  of  rnh*,  and  wildly  and  lmrri(*dly  rushing  forth  to  the 
foggv  uin*ertaint ies  and  mad  plung(*.s  ot  anarchy.  d'hey  hoth 
demand  our  j)ity,  ainl  tln*y  hoth  an*  in*ighhours.  Tin*  eolla[>.se  of 
t*itln*r,  by  <n'(*r-straining,  j)rodue»*.s  its  op])osit(*,  and  produces  all 
tin*  evils  against  which  it  is  a  protest.  Ih'iiec*  W(‘  have  sei'U  the 
shudd(*rim^^  people  hnd<lh*d  heiieatli  the  anei(*nt  towt'is  of  a 
feudal  enielty  ;  eru'-hed  hy  the  falling  walls  ;  enf(*(*hl(*d  hy  the 
thick  horrid  hn*ath  of  tin*  hl.-ick  hole  of  despotism,  d’heii  (*onn\s 
iin*vitahje  the  n*action  from  all  this;  and  we  have  .seen  the 
infnriat(*d  jM*opl(*,  torch  in  hand,  kindling  tin*  rotting  jfile,  the 
ennnhling  strncturt*,  and  darting  t’orth  on  tln*ir  way,  wild 
•Mid  mad,  foaming  and  fr»*nsied,  through  all  tin*  horrid  tiery 
passes  of  hlack,  horrid  despair:  till  tin*  strong  arm(*d  .soldier, 
i»orn  in  their  own  ranks,  fronts  them  with  his  individual 
will  ;  <leeimat<*s  tln*ii’  hosts;  harra.'^.st's,  hainlcnfts,  chain.s,  shoots, 
and  ('ayemn*s  them;  while  pitying  p(*oj>l(*s  S(>rrow  to  he- 
hoid  the  weak  of  ages  thi'(»\\n  awav,  ainl  all  to  Ix'gin  again. 
DitVerent  ind(‘(*d  i<  tin*  r(*snlt  whert*  strength  is  not  afraid  of 
growth  ;  wln*n'  ^t;d>ility  a.''.<erts  itsidf  hv  a  fearh*ss  homage  to 
enlightened  ojnnion,  and  wher»*  the  genius  of  tlni  ( Naistituti^m 
hecomes  venerahle  I *y  tin*  graces  of  an(*estral  wisdom,  and 
t.orrihlc  hy  tin*  majesty  of  youthful  vigour.  it  is  impossihlo 
not  to  iinlnlg(*  in  .sonn*  stich  n  ti(*(*ti(»ns  as  these?  in  r(*ading 
tln*se  volumes.  It  was  a  period  in  our  nation’s  history  when 
pi‘rmain'nc(*  was  of  tir.st  moment  and  consivleration  ;  and  it 
is  im]»os''ihl('  not  to  judge  of  the  two  gn'at  .statesmen,  Pitt 
and  Fox,  hy  this  di.stin(*tion.  At  the  .same  tinu*  these  vohtmcs 
ahundantly  .diow  how  desirous  the  suhject  of  them  was  to 
advaiu'O,  it  it  were  po.ssihle,  the  cau.se  of  frei*dom,  not  le.ss  than 
to  athi  to  the  munition.s  of  .stahility.  In  those  n*tl«*ctions,  how¬ 
ever,  Wi*  have  attempted  to  t‘stimate  tlie  grotmd  I’itt  occupies  in 
()nr  hi.storv,  and  the  work  he  was  called  to  do  ;  how  he  stood 
Ih'tween  the  two  pervert I'd  views  of  tin*  English  (\)n.stitiitioii : 
the  Kings,  to  whom  it  was  in  danger  of  hecoming  mere  preroga¬ 
tive;  and  Fox’.s,  to  whom  it  was  in  danger  of  hecoming  licoil- 
tiousne.s.s. 
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i)t'  course  the  reader  of  these  vidumes  will  liave  almndaut 
opportunities  of  noticing  a  way  ilitVerent  order  of  men  to 
these  :  those*  men  who,  in  virtue  almost  of  their  utter  littleness, 
were  constantly  able  to  procun*  for  themselvi's  some  sliare  of 
notice  and  ]>lace.  Tlu're  are  dodgt^rs  in  all  I'lnpirical  legislation, 
r('ady  at  any  time  to  run  the  nation  to  any  risks  for  a  ribband. 
\\\'  all  know  V(‘ry  wi'll  tlu*  race*  of  the*  'fadpoles  and  the  'Papers 
among  state'smeii :  men  of  ne>strums,  and  of  unive'rsal  panacea. 
But  tli(*re  is  another  class  still  ;  the  men  who  live  to  strut 
through  tlieir  own  littk*  hour  and  fancy  ;  the  weltaro  e)f  the 
world  consists  in  their  ke*eping  in  their  own  pocket  the  ]>ie'‘ce  of 
reMl  tape.  long  as  they  e'oulel  ke*t‘p  the*ir  own  little*  justiceship 
they  W(‘re  ha])py.  They  e*one*e*rnt*d  themselveis  little)  with  the 
great  ejuestie)ns,  for  the*y  we*re*  unable  to  e'ompre'hend  them, 
exci‘pt  as  th(*y  w(*re  wrapt  u)>  in  V(‘rv  little  «|U(‘stions.  Anel 
it  has  happene*d,  as  we*  know,  with  sue*h,  that  the*y  have  been 
e*lee*te‘d  to  mauagi*  the*  affairs  of  a  gn*at  nation,  e)ne  woulel 
suppose,  b(*caus(*  thi*y  had  fail(‘«l  to  manage*  successfully  .a  small 
country  e*state.  Such  m(*n  iK*(*d  all  the  glittc'r  and  surroundings 
of  things  bei*ause*  th(*y  havi*  imiM*  of  its  n*alitit*s.  Phe'y  have  to 
remind  you  e>f  their  |)lac(*  lK*for(*  you  know  it  ;  like  Prince 
(jiee»rge*  of  Benmark,  who,  when  with  Anne  in  some  proccssiem, 
fean*d  lu*  might  be  tbrgotten.  ‘  Por  h('ave*n’s  sake  said  he, 


‘  renu*mb(*r,  g(*nthnm'n,  that  I  am  Prince*  ( l(*orge*,  at  any  rate.’  It 
W(Mdel  p(*rhaps  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  Addington  himself 
be*longed  to  this  order;  but  e’ertainly  his  brother  and  biother- 
in-law,  I liley  Addingt«)n  and  Charles:  Braggi*,  Wi*re  e)fthis  order. 
Both  of  tlu'^e  me*n,  although  tin*  poore*st  tools,  had  bee*n  raise«l 


to  tin*  rank  of  Privy  l.'ouncillois. 
Paymaster  of  tin*  Porc(*s,  anid  tin* 


'J'ln*  (»in*  was  nannnl  Joint 
otiier  Tn*asur(*r  (►f  the  Navy, 


and  for 
(h'tencc* 


this  tin*}'  wen*  (*xj»ected  to  strain  tln*ir  lungs  in  the 
of  their  brotln*r.  To  this  (  anning  alludes  in  his  well- 


known  satiric  stanzas. 


‘  When  the  faltering  periods  lag. 

Or  the  House  receives  them  dryly, 
Cheer,  oh,  cheer  him,  brother  llragge  ! 
Cheer,  oh,  cheer  him,  brother  Hiley  ! 

‘  Each  a  gentleman  at  large, 
bodged  and  fed  at  pTiblie  eliarge. 
Paying,  with  a  grace  to  charm  ye. 

This  tiie  licet,  and  that  the  army. 

‘  Brother  Bragge  and  brother  Hiley, 
Cheer  him  when  he  8j)eak8  so  vilely  ; 
Cheer  him  when  his  audience  Hag, 
Brotlier  Hiley,  brother  Bragge.’ 


Mi 
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It  was  to  tliis  pair  als»>  "Mr.  Caiinin^j  alhidcil  in  a  sally  of 
wit  written  when  hlock  houses  were  in  j)rogress  to  fortify  the 
approaches  of  the  Thames. 

‘  If  hliK'l'x  can  from  danger  deliver, 

Two  places  are  safe  from  the  French  : 

The  one  is  the  mouth  of  the  river, 

The  other  the  Treasury  bench.’ 

We  have,  in  these  pa^es,  the  record  of  some  gToat  rascals  in 
tlie  j^^overnnuuit  of  those  times.  Amon^  those  was  Thnrlow, 
who,  altluuji^di  in  the  Cabinet  with  Pitt,  meditated  a  treason 
against  him  and  apnnst  the  Kin^,  pnr]>osinLt  to  (uevate  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  the  lle^rencv,  and  to  secure  the  dismissal  of 
Pitt  from  the  ministry  ;  but  when  it  seenu^d  ])robable  that  the 
treason  c<udd  not  snceee<l,  from  his  ]daee  in  the  Lords  he 
dwelt,  as  Chancellor,  on  his  feelini^s  of  j^'rifd*  and  i^ratitnde, 
working  himself  up  to  those  celebrated  words,  ‘  AikI  when  I 
forg(‘t  my  King,  may  my  Cod  forget  me.’ 

‘  It  seems  scarcely  j)ossiblc  to  exaggerate  the  strong  impression 
which  this  half-sentence  made.  Within  the  House  itself  tlie  eilect 
was  not  perhajis  so  satisfactory.  AVilkes,  who  was  standing  under 
the  throne,  eyed  the  Cliancellor  askance,  and  muttered,  “  God  forget 

you  !  He  will  see  you  d - first !  ”  J>urk'o  at  the  same  moment 

exclaimed,  with  equal  wit,  and  with  no  prohmeness,  “The  best  thing 
that  can  hajiptui  to  you  !  ”  Pitt  also  was  on  the  steps  of  the  throne. 
On  Lord  Thurlow's  iiuprocation,  he  is  said  to  have  rushed  out  of  the 
House,  exclaiming  several  times,  “  Oh,  what  a  rascal !  ”  ’ 

Hut  like  many  anoth(‘r  piece  of  dishonest  clap-tra]),  the 
words  flew  from  mouth  to  nu)uth,  scattered  over  England, 
printed  rmind  portraits  and  wreaths,  embossed  on  >iiuff-boxes, 
and  embroidered  on  ]M)ck(*t-books.  ’flu'V  wcae  regarded  as  tlie 
brave  saying  of  an  honest  man  by  those  to  whom  his  intrigues 
were  unkmnvn. 

In  the  few  ])agi\s  wi'  can  (h'vote  to  such  a  subject,  it  is  ini- 
possibh*  to  do  iiKUH'  than  glance*  at  two  or  three*  of  the  more 
striking  features  of  this  remarkable  life  ;  but  certainly  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  notice,  and,  noticing,  not  to  marvel  at  the 
astonishing  fact  of  the  extreme  youth  at  which  this  great  man 
reached  the  maturity  of  his  powers  and  iiiHuence.  Poor;  for 
Ids  ])ossessions  d(>  not  sei'in  to  have  been  more  than  ab(^ut 
.£*>00  p(‘r  annum.  The  ]>urchase  ()f  chamlH‘rs  and  a  horse  were 
serious  topics  of  consideration  and  management  to  him,  the 
son  ot  .such  a  father  as  the  gr(‘at  Earl  of  Ghatham.  Himself  a 
student  for  the  law,  with  tlu*  prospect  before  him  of  tlie  bar  for 
a  profession,  and  tor  the  means  of  securing  and  rising  in  life,  it 
was  not  surprising  tliat  the  House  of  Commons  should  instantly 
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STiL^st  itself  as  the  arena,  the  hereditary  arena  for  his 
anihition  and  Ids  talents.  The  lessons  of  his  father  had  all  very 
naturally  pointed  in  that  direction.  There  he  had  achieved  his 
world-wide  renown.  From  that  ])lace  lu'  had  hurled  those  im¬ 
mortal  thunders  and  flashed  those  lightninj^s  which  will  be 
glowing  traditions  as  long  as  history  records  our  country’s 
annals;  where  his  favourite  son  was  to  b(‘  tlu^  heir  of  his 
greatness,  and  who  was  in  his  own  right  so  far  to  eclipse 
and  transcend  it.  Pitt,  the  eldiu*,  was  the  most  famous  of  living 
men:  he  guided  victory  to  her  fields  abroad,  and  he  held  in 
awe  and  s\d)jectiou  the  factions  at  home.  It  is  not  a  delightful 
thing  to  read  th(‘  history  of  our  country’s  administrations 
before  his  :  it  was  the  ag(‘  of  corru])t  statesmanship.  Walj)ole 
— Robert  \Valp(»h‘ — said,  as  all  know,  that  (‘V(‘rv  oian  had 
his  price  :  iiKkn'd,  it  would  seem  to  Ix'  so.  When  Pitt  rose  to 
the  administration,  Fngland  was  humbh'd  to  the  dust.  Walpole 
had  fallen  Indore  a  faction.  Walpoles  did  a  great  and  noble 
work.  He  could  not  do  it  with  ch‘an  hands;  but  Ik*  maintained, 
in  an  era  of  giwat  ditlieulty,  tlu*  Pr()tc‘stant  SiUH'c'ssioii,  and  in  tlu^ 
midst  of  till*  cabals  around  him  Ik*  did  suppoit  the  glory  of 
England  as  a  free  C(nintry.  But  his  fall  was  tlu*  signal  for  a 
disunion  among  ]uddic  nu*n,  and  su])im‘ness  in  tin*  Monarch. 

Pitt  not  only  awakciK'd  the  country  to  a  new  s(‘nse  of  power 
an<l  graiKk'ur,  but  pc‘rhaps,  like*  his  son,  he  was  too  osten¬ 
tatiously  incorruptibk*.  W(‘ll,  thtw  were  k'ssons  much  needed 
among  statesmen.  It  is  true,  powca*  ami  place  an*  ambitions  as 
dangerous  as  gold  ;  but  by  the  last,  in  a  most  emiiK'ut  degree, 
the  father  and  the  sou  were  unstained.  The*  father,  not  a 
favourite  with  the  Soven'ign,  soon  sunk  into  retirement  from 
which  no  voice  could  call  him  ;  and  th(‘r(*  Ik*  spent  many  of  the 
closing  years  of  his  life  in  teaching  his  son  those*  arts  by  which 
legislative*  assemblies  are  ruled,  and  storing  his  mind  with  those 
inagnificent  words  of  the  ancients  in  which  an*  (‘iishrined  not 
only  the  lessoiis  which  instruct,  but  the  words  that  endue  the 
soul. 

Thus  accoutred,  he  carried  into  the  IFouse  not  merely  the 
prcfifhjc  (d‘  a  great  name,  but  a  singularly  cool  and  disciplined 
mind,  furnished  with  that  lore  in  those  days  well  calculated  to 
tell  upon  the  assembly  gathered  there.  Earl  Staidiope  says: — 

*  Xever,  says  Bishop  Tomline,  were  higher  expectations  formed  of 
any  person  upon  his  first  coming  into  Parliament,  and  never  were 
expectations  more  completely  fulfilled.  The  silvery  clearness  of  his 
voice.  Ills  lofty  yet  iinpresuming  demeanour,  set  off  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  his  close  and  well  arrayed  though  unpremeditated  argu¬ 
ments,  while  the  ready  selection  of  his  words,  and  the  perfect 
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isiriii-iun'  of  Ills  seutcnce^,  were  such  as  even  tlio  inosl  praetlsecl 
speakers  often  tail  to  sliow.  Not  only  did  he  please,  it  luay  be  said 
that  he  ast(»nished  thi‘  lloiisi‘.  JScarco  one  mind  in  which  a  reverent 
ilio’iirlit  of  Chatham  ilid  not  rise. 

‘  No  sooner  had  Pitt  concliuled,  than  Fox,  with  generous  warmth, 
hurri»*d  up  to  wish  him  joy  of  his  success.  As  they  were  still 
toLTellier,  an  old  nuMubiU’,  said  to  have  been  (leneral  (iranl,  ])assed  bv 
tht‘!.i  an  i  said,  “  Aye,  .Mr.  Fox,  you  are  ])raising  young  Pitt  for  his 
speeeln  You  may  well  do  so;  for,  exc'Opting  yourself,  t e.erc'  is  no 
man  in  the  House  can  make  such  another ;  and,  (  Idas  J  am,  1  expect 
and  he’pe  to  hear  \ou  both  b.ittling  it  within  these  wails  as  1  have 
heaiai  your  fathers  before  you.”  ]\lr.  fV^x,  disconcerted  at  the  awk¬ 
ward  turn  of  tlu‘  eomj)liiii(*nt,  was  sihmt  and  looked  Idolish  ;  but 
young  i^itt,  A*ith  great  delicacy  and  leadiness,  answcned,  “  I  have  no 
d(»ul'l.  (leiieral,  you  Would  like  to  attain  the  age  of  ^Methuselah  1  ■'  * 

SmII  iiKM’t*  (‘inpliatic  was  tin*  praisi'  n['  ]\rr.  Ihirki'  wlien  sonic 
on-'  in  bis  prest'iKM*  spok(*  of  Mr.  Pitt  ns  a  cliiji  of  the  old  bhx'k. 
Ihnk  '  oxclaiiiK'd,  ‘  lb'  is  not  n  cbi]>  of  tli(‘  old  block  ;  be  is  the 
old  l»lock  itself!’  instances  niv  rt'cordied  of  the  v/ondcrful  ease 
and  i’(‘ady  self-j)ossessi<)n  with  which,  instead  (d’  being  dis- 
ci»n<'ertt'd  bv  irritating  einannstancc's,  he  availod  hinisi'lf  of 
tlioin  for  tlio  purpose  of  adding  t((  liis  sjdeen,  as  thus,  in  the 
following  W(*ll-known  anecdote  : — 

•  li  rd  (u*org»‘  dermaim'  liad  taken  oecasioii  two  days  l)er()re  b) 
deelai’e  that,  he  the  eons('(|U('iu*es  what  they  might,  hi'  would  never 
ei'iiseui  to  sign  the  iudependeiiee  of  the  eelonies.  iiCrd  North,  eii 
tiic  eicitrarv,  had  shown  stnmg  svmptoms  of  viclding.  Pitt  was 
invi'ighing  with  much  fonv  against  these  diseordaut  coimsels  at  so 
perilous  a  juneturia  when  the  I  wo  Ministers  wliom  he  arraigiuxl  drew 
ch'>e  and  hc'gan  to  whispc'r,  whiK‘  .Mi*.  Widhore  Kllis,  a  gri'y-haiivd 
plaei'inau,  of  dimiiiulivi'  si/.(‘,  the  hutt  of  Junius,  umh'r  the  by-mime 
of  (Iriliirig,  hent  down  his  tiny  head  between  them.  Here  Pitt 
jiausi'il  ill  liin  argument,  and  glaueing  at  the  group,  exclaimed,  "  1 
will  wait  until  the  unanimity  is  a  little  better  restored.  1  will  wait 
until  the  Nestor  of  the  'rreasury  has  reconciled  the  dill’crence 
between  the  Agamemnon  and  the  Achilles  of  the  American  war."  ’ 

A:  this  tinio  he  was  Init  two-and-twenty  years  (d*  age'.  Ho 
.spi'odily  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  tlu*  manhood  of  his 
prineipk's.  He  was  hut  tweiity-thn'e  wdien  Lord  Slu'lburnc 
especially  ]>ressed  upon  him  the  Vice-Treasurerslii])  of  Itelaud, 
an  otliee  of  light  work  and  high  jiav,  a  year.  His  father 

had  tornu'vly  lu'ld  the  otbe(‘ :  but  l^itt  declared,  and  publicly — 
sonu'.  p(‘rha])s,  may  think  with  too  much  rashm*ss — that  he 
wmild  serve  the  King  in  the  dahinet  or  not  at  all.  Th(‘  first 
measnri'  to  which  he  devoti'd  his  attention  was  Parliamentary 
Hid'orm,  for  which  he  hroiight  a  proposal  before  the  House.  It 
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Wiis,  ot' coursi',  (h'tWitrd  ;  l»ut  liis  aiuiizini;*  al»ilitios  soon  heoanic 
known.  A  t\nv  wo(‘ks  atU'r  ho  attained  tlui  age  ot*  twenty-throe, 
the  j)lace  of  Cdianeellor  of  llu‘  KNcho(|Uer  was  otlered  to  him 
and  aeeepted  ;  hut  that  ministry  was  of  sliort  duration.  ]>efor(‘ 
111*  was  tW('nty-four,  (ieorge  lll.si'iit  for  the  young  harrister,  a 
.stripling  who  ha<l  reeeived  hut  very  few  hriefs,  and  otVered  him 
the  headship  of  tlie  d'reasni-y  ;  tlius  laying  at  his  feet  the  whole 
power  of  the  Stati‘  without  stint  or  re.servation.  Ihit  the  young 
man  was  singular.  Independent  of  all  those  fascinations  which 
seem  to  us  so  \laxzling,  he  had  the  courage  to  refuse.  It  was 
almost  C(jual  ti>  the  ri‘fusal  of  a  crown  ;  hut  he  counted  the  cost ; 
yet  even  while  hesitating,  and  maintaining  that  woiidrrful 
reservi*  which  was  very  frequently  to  him  a  strong  tower. 
And  there  S(K)U  canu'  a  moment  wlieii  In*  was  able  to  put 
forward  all  his  stri'iigth  to  overtlirow  the  unprincipled  coalition 
hi'tween  the  partic's  of  Fox  and  North.  (V'rtainly,  looked  at 
n(»w  most  dispassionately,  Fox’s  India  Hill  a])pears  a  most  fatal 
measnn*.  it  looks  unprincipli'd  ;  tin*  assured  tend(*ncy  and  in¬ 
tention  of  tlie  Bill  being  to  give  to  Fox  ])(‘rsonally,  in  or  out  of 
otHce,  an  enormous  powi'r  and  jiatronage.  Pitt  resisti'd  it,  and 
deiiounci'd  it,  in  unuK'asui'ed  term.s,  as  a  measuie  calculated  to 
destroy  tin*  balance  of  the  Constitution.  Fox,  at  this  time 
howi'ver,  acted,  or  was  su])posed  to  act,  in  conci'rt  with  tln^ 
Prince  of  \Val(‘S.  Thurlow,  from  his  place  in  the  llousi*  of 
Lords,  ])rotested  against  what  had  just  lu'cn  called  an  infamous 
Fill.  ‘As  I  abhor  tyranny  in  all  its  shajic's,’ said  la*,  ‘  I  shall 
oppost*  most  .strenuously  this  strange  attemj4  to  d(*sti*oy  the  true 
balance  of  our  Constitution.  I  wish  to  see  the  ( ’rown  gr(‘;it  and 
respectable;  but  if  the  pri'.sent  Bill  should  jiass,  it  will  be  no 
longer  woithy  of  a.  man  of  honour  to  weai*.’  In  using  tlu.‘se 
words  l^oi'd  'riiurlow  look(‘d  full  at  tin*  Fiince  of  Wales,  who 
was  present;  and  hi*  thus  proceeded:  ‘d’hi*  King  will,  in  tact, 
hike  the  diadem  from  his  own  head,  and  place  it  on  the  hi'ad  of 
Mr.  Fox’’  Thi‘re  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Fox  and  his 


friend  Mr.  Burke  felt  di'i'ply  the  bad  administration  of  the 
aft'airs  of  India.  It  is  possible*  to  conceive  that  thi'y  acted  from 
righteous  intention.s,  and  yi‘t  that  they  acted  most  unwisely 
in  the  framing  of  this  mi'asure.  If  anything  were  wanting  to 
ruin  irretrievably  Mr.  Fox,  especially  in  the  estimation  of  the 
King,  this  addl'd  the  wanting  element.  It  took  wind  that  all 


who  Voted  in  favour  of  the  measure  would  be  considered  by  the 
Sovereign  as  personally  foes  to  him.  ’I’lie  Bill,  which  wa.s  hurried 
through  the  Commons,  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  The 
King  instantly  demanded  the  resignation  of  his  Ministers,  re¬ 
questing  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  to  deliver  up  their  seals  of 
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office,  aiul  send  tlioin  by  tlioir  \in(b‘r-secrctarie>',  a  personal 
interview  would  be  disagree ‘abb'  to  His  Majesty. 

An<l  now  tlu'  King  sent  tor  Pitt.  He  had  been  niinist(.‘r  before, 
but  it  is  from  this  moment  liis  ])ower  dates,  ddie  unpo])ular  elia- 
racter  of  tlu^  Indian  measure  aided  liim  amazingly.  Th(‘  friends 
of  Nt»rth  and  Fox,  indeed,  were  not  dismayed  ;  they  wi're  even 
merry  in  the  I'xpeetation  of  a  very  sj)eedy  resumption  of  their 
office.  It  was  not  su])pos(‘d  ] possible  that  a  young  man,  scarcely 
l)eyond  boyhood,  would  b(‘  able  to  devise  measures  to  foil  the 
ambitious  tactics  of  ex]>erienci‘d  stat(‘smen. 

Never  wer(‘  ha j)py  prognostications  more  bitterly  disap])ointed. 
He  was  called  to  office,  and  became  First  Lord  of  the  Tn  asury 
and  Chancellor  of  tho  FxchiMpu'r  in  17S3,  and  he  ln*ld  tlu‘  seals 
of  offici*,  th(‘ tirst  pi‘riod  of  his  administration,  until  LSOI.  Soldoin 
has  the  world  lK‘li(‘ld  such  an  instanci*  of  succc'ssful  yet  almost 
hazardous  tirmness,  as  that  c‘xhibitc‘d  bv  this  voung  statesman. 
He  took  otlic(‘  subj(*ct  to  universal  ridicule,  d'he  presumption 
and  the  beyish  folly,  su|)posing  that  he  C(ndd  stand  his  ground 
against  opj)Ositi(Mi,  w;is  ]>ronounci*d  by  Mr.  F(c\,  C(»ntemptuously, 
as  a  political  absui’dity  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  immaturi‘ 
ambition  ;  and  it  is  said,  wlu‘u  the  motion  feu*  a  m‘W  writ  for 
Api'l'  ‘by,  thi‘  borough  for  which  Pitt  sat,  was  made*,  it  was 
re‘ce‘ive‘el  with  a  bui’st  of  laughter.  The  0}>p(^sition  regardcel  th(‘ 
Hemse  of  t^>mmons  as  entire‘l\'  its  e)wn.  Pitt's  ce)adjutors  aelvised 
an  instant  dissolution.  He',  on  the  contrary,  eletermined  not  to 
aj)pe‘al  to  the  cemutry  until  he  hael  calleel  the'  atte‘ntion  e>f  the 
ce)mmon  sense  ami  hemeeur  eef  the  natiem  te)  the  sagacity  e)t  his 
me'asure's  ;  anel  ne‘ve‘r,  at  any  ])erie)el  of  e)ur  history,  elid  any 
ministe‘r  timl  such  a  e’e)mplie*atie)n  of  ])ublic  busine‘ss  demamling 
instant  atte*ntion.  'I'lie*  re‘gulatie>n  of  the  Indian  system;  the 
state'  e»f  the  r(‘venu(‘  at  home*,  and  the  nume'i’ous  instances  et 


frauel  ami  ]H‘e‘uIation  whie*h  he‘  hael  alre‘aely  attempted  to  cX]»ose 
ami  pre*ve‘nt  ;  the*  ]e‘ste»ratiem  of  the  })\d>lic  income*  to  a  capacity 
of  Coping*  with  the*  ])ublie'  expense*s  ;  the  preevisieai  for  an  mi- 
fuuele'el  ele'bt  eef  thirty  milliems  ;  the  choice*  of  new  taxes  to 
•supply  the*  eb  ticiene'y  e>f  the*  reve*nue  ;  the  elisturbeel  comlition  of 
Ireland;  the  claims  e>f  .sutfe'rers  by  the*  colonial  war ;  the  cenn- 
mercial  tre*aty  with  America:  these  we‘re  some  e>f  the  ([uestieais 
elemamling  instant  se*ttleme*nt  by  this  ve)uth.  Ne)  womler  that  a 
suce'e'ssfid  issue*  was  tre*at(‘el  as  an  im})e)ssibility  ;  anel  Fe>x  migdit 
well,  te>(\  sj)e'ak  e>f  the'  shadenv  e)f  a  ministry;  for  I’itt  was  the 
eudy  man  able  te^  bring  a  ch*ar,  stre>ngmiml  te)  the  study  of  these 
aftairs.  'rimrlow  imle‘eel  was  (Miancellor,  but  his  powerful  umler- 
staueling  hael  been  traineel  only  in  the  settlement  of  the  casu¬ 
istries  ot  law  ;  and  Pitt  was  t went v-fe3ur  on  the  28th  (»f  May,  anel 
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minister  on  the  lOtli  of  Deecinbor,  17JS3.  For  the  history  of 
those  singular  triuin])hs  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volumes 
of  Lord  SUinho})e.  The  House  of  Commons  was  an  arena  in 
which  the  most  s})lendid  coruscations  of  eloiiuence  lightening 
along  our  language  were  nightly  heard.  There  Burke  spoke  to 
iistonisli  hy  depths  of  thouglit  and  the  richest  foliage  of  im¬ 
aginative  diction;  tlicae  Sheridan  charmed  hy  his  airy,  fantastic, 
light,  and  hrilliant  etHorescences,  kindling  like  the  Hame  of  some 
rich  gem,  and  expiring  in  their  own  glow  ;  there  Fox  most  truly 
spoke  to  subdue,  bearing  down  all  opi)osition  by  his  mighty 
overflow  of  nature  and  soul  ;  and  there,  amongst  them,  Pitt 
spoke  to  enlighten,  his  voice  clear  and  silvery,  but  ringing  like 
a  bell.  These  were  tlie  men  who  ruled  the  House,  and  strove 
to  rule  each  other.  Of  each  it  might  be  said,  he  was — 

*  The  worthy  rival  of  the  other  tlircc, 

^Vhosc  words  were  sparks  of  immortality.* 

The  administration  of  Pitt  has  two  eras.  When  he  came  into 
])Ower,  h(‘  no  doubt  came;  to  rescue  the  nation  from  affairs  of 
extraordinarv  intrieaev,  and  to  rescue'  the  Cn)wn  from  the  hands 
of  a  faction  and  Whig  oligarcliy.  This  statemi'nt  is  (piite  con¬ 
sistent  with  that  W('  made  above:  it  is  not  h'ss  true  that  he  came 
to  rescue  the  Constitution  from  the  hands  of  audacious  reckless¬ 
ness.  Hi‘  took  tin*  ])old  stand  of  ])ro(‘laiming  himself  the  vindi¬ 
cator  of  the  Constitution.  Tliis  was  the  period  of  his  domestic 
legislation.  He  brought  to  his  duties  a  mind  (‘luinently  mathe¬ 
matical,  ch'ar,  cool,  full,  informed,  lb;  harni'ssed  immediately 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  Fmpin'.  lb‘  j)Ut  down  smuggling. 
How?  Not  so  much  by  increas(‘d  coast -constabulary,  as  ^>y 
making  smuggling  worthless,  increasing  tin*  jirotits  of  fair  trade, 
and  reducing  taxation.  He  was  the  advocatt'  and  champion  of 
Adam  Smith  and  Free  Trade.  Fox,  on  the  oontrarv,  pursued  a 
violent  Protectionist  policy.  Manchester  was  the  metropolis  of 
Protecti(»n,  and  Fox  its  a[)ostle. 

Pitt’s  war  administration  lias  been  very  severely  condemned  ; 
but,  befou'  doing  this,  we  should  reineinlxT  many  of  the  circum¬ 
stances,  not  only  connecti'd  with  tin*  suddc'ii  a|)paritiun  of 
Na])oleon.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  magnificent  and 
aml)itious  spirit  intended  the  humiliation  and  (Mmipiest  of 
England,  lb;  himself,  in  a  messagi;  to  the  (s)rps  Legislatif,  in 
bSOo,  said,  ‘The  Covernment  may  say,  with  just  ])ride,  tliat 
Englainl  alone  is  unable  at  the  ]>resent  time  to  contend  a<^*iinst 
Fr  ance.’  That  same  year  In;  spread  his  camp  along  the  h»‘ights 
of  Boulogne.  A  hundred  thousand  nnui  waited  for  the  happy 
moment  wdnm,  beneath  the  leadership  of  the  First  Consul,  they 
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sIk)uM  enter  London  ;  and  fifty  tlionsand  more  wcw  spread  ovei 
tlie  coast  from  Brest  to  Antwerp.  These  were  the  men  wlio  liad 
contended  with  the  ^lameliikes  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyramids, 
and  with  the  Russians  in  the  ])asses  of  the  Alps;  the  victors  of 
Marenoo,  tlie  d(‘stined  victors  of  Austerlitz.  The  ]>reparations 
of  Napoleon  W(‘re  upon  a  vast  scale,  and  the  ])reparatioiis  of 
Eticfland  to  resist  were  ecpial.  Earl  Stanhope  alliults  to  tlu' 
ridiculous  statement  of  Hiiers,  that,  u[)ou  the  expectation  of  the 
invasion,  im  friss(ni  dr  ierrcnr — a  sliudderint;*  atfriolit — ran 
thremuh  all  classes  in  England — dovf^  folifcs  /e.s  c/asse.s  (/c  /,( 
nuf  'nnt.  Our  writ(‘r  may  wc‘ll  rep»‘l  the  statcauent,  ‘  It  is  many 
louLj  ac'es  since  Eu«^land  (‘xperi(Miced  th(‘  shudder  of  atlViLrht  ai 
tlu'  dread  of  foreij^ni  invasion.’  As  in  tlu‘  times  of  th(‘  Armada 
tilt*  snirit  of  Em/land  n»se  to  luec't  the  (ant'nxencv.  Pitt  threw 
himself  with  ardour  into  llu^  forinatiou  of  Volunt(‘(.*r  corps. 


‘  A  pleasantry  of  Pitt  at  this  time  has  hecii  ])i\'SCTvetl  hv  tradition. 
It  s'cems  that  one  hatlalion  w’hieli  he  was  forming,  or  in  the  forma- 
lion  of  which  he  was  consulted,  did  not  show’  the  same  readiness  as 
distinguished  the  i\‘st.  Their  draft  rules,  which  they  sent  to  Pill, 
w(‘re  full  of  cautions  and  ri'serves.  ^.fhe  words  “  i‘xce|)t  in  tlu*  case 
of  actual  invasion”  were  constantly  occurring.  At  length  came  a 
clause  that  at  no  time,  and  on  no  account  whatever,  were  they  to  he 
Still  out  <»f  tlie  eoimtry.  Pitt  liere  lost  jiatienee,  and  taking  up 
Ilia  ]H‘n,  lu'  wrote  ojiposite  to  that  elause  in  the  draft  the  same 
words  as  he  had  rt‘ad  in  the  preeediiig:  “exee[)t  in  the  laiso  of  actual 
invasion  !*’  * 


'riie  spirit  of  tlu*  Volnnhuns  was  alert  and  aw'ake. 
revii*W(‘d  tlimn  in  Hvde  Park. 


The  Kine 


‘A  second  review,  eonijn'ising  other  regiments  from  liie  like 
district,  took  place  on  the  -hh.  Reckoning  both  clays,  upwards 
of  twenty-seven  thousand  men  wtTO  present  under  arms,  and  the 
<*v'’‘neours(*  of  spectators  on  the  former  has  been  estimated  at  two 
liundrcd  thousand.  iMany  years  afterwards  Lord  Eldon  declared 
that  this  was,  he  thouglit,  the  iinest  sight  that  he  had  ever  seen.  The 
King  was  in  high  health  and  exeellont  spirits.  Wlien  the  “Temple 
th'mpaniv's”  had  defiled  before  him.  His  IMajcsty  iiupiired  ofErskinc, 
who  eomnmiuled  them  as  liieulenaiit-Polonel,  what  was  the  eomposi- 
lion  of  that  coqis.  “They  are  all  lawyers,  Sir,”  said  Erskine. 
‘*AVhat!  what!”  exclaimed  the  King,  “all  law’yers  ?  all  lawyers? 
thill  them  the  Devil’s  Own — call  them  the  Devil’s  Own!’’  And  the 
Hevil’s  Own  tluw  were  called  accordingly.  Even  at  the  present 
day  tin's  appellation  has  not  wholly  died  away.  Yet  notwithstanding 
the  royal  parentage  of  this  pleasantry,  1  must  own  that  1  greatly 
])refer  to  it  anotlier  which  was  devised  in  ISfiO.  It  was  then  in  con¬ 
templation  to  inseribe  upon  the  banner  of  one  of  the  legal  companies, 
“  Retained  for  the  Defence.’** 
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Meantime,  at  Bonloo-ne  there  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  vast, 
armv  and  a  vast  tit)tilla.  ‘Let  ns  he  inasti'rs/ said  Na])olenn, 
‘of  the  Channel  for  six  lionrs,  and  wo  are  masters  of  the  world/ 
He  was  en<;ag(‘d  in  two  ambitious  ])rojeets.  Tlii'  Lo|K‘,  the  eon- 
(piered  Po]h‘,  was  compelh'd  to  travi'l  from  Rouk'  to  crown  the 
Km]H‘ror  at  the  slirine  of  Xotre  Daim';  and  M.  Henon,  them  at 
the  head  of  the  French  ^lint,  was  instructiHl  to  jn-eparc  a  iiK'dal 
in  eomnK'inoration  of  the  (‘X])ect(Ml  concjm'st  ;  and  tlu'  di(‘  was 
accordingly  mad(‘,  and  ready  t<»  be  used  in  London.  Alas!  it 
had  to  be  brokim  ;  not,  howevei*,  before'  some  copic's  wen*  struck, 
of  which  two  now  n}main  in  France,  and  om'  in  Fngland.  Tlu' 
inedid  lu'ars  upon  one'  side^  tlc'  usua.l  head  of  Fmporor, 
crowned  with  laurel;  on  the'  n'Vi'rse  llenade's  ap])(‘ars  lifting 
iij)and  eiaishing  the'  monste'r  Antaais;  the  motto  Ix'ing  Drscf  ufe 
en  A  and  Ik'Iow,  in  smaller  lott(*rs,  Trappe  d  Lotifhrs 

cn  I  Nb  L  Was  th(‘re  (‘ver  so  (‘xtraordinary  an  instance  of  ehicken- 
reckoning  before  tin'  hatching? 

For,  alas!  Admiral  La  Tonche  d're'vilh'  having  le'cc'ived  his 
final  ordi'Ts  t()  put  to  sea,  fell  sick  and  ilied,  and  there  was  no 
s(‘('ond  otiivH'r  in  the  tlei't  in  tlu'  se(‘n‘(  of  tlc'  ititended  v*xpedi- 
tion.  Theii'  was  no  longer  at  Toulon  tin*  head  to  direct,  or  tlu' 
hand  to  ('xi'cute.  At  length  Admiral  V^illem'uva*  was  appointed 
to  the  vacant  ))ost ;  but  there  was  n(>  time,  that  sumiiK'r,  to 
('inbiK'  the  new  chief  with  the  m'cessary  knowh'dge  atid  details 
of  the  tl<‘(‘t  to  which  he  was  a])point(‘<l  ;  so  Napoleon,  liowever 
disappoint('d,  had  to  ])ostpone,  and,  with  sonn'  nu'asure  of  ditli- 
culty,  h«‘  got  hinjself  crowiK'd  instead.  During  two  y<‘ars 
fiillowing  hi'  still  I'litertained  hopes  that,  with  a  little  alteration, 
the  medal  would  be  used.  In  1 80.)  he  was  waiting  still  at 
lioulogiK'.  1 1(‘ climbed  the  lit'ights,  and,  glass  in  hand,  strained 
his  c*yes  to  catch  sight  of  the  uniti'd  tleets  of  the  two  French 
Admirals,  Vilh'ueuve  and  Santeaumi',  but  he  strained  his  eyes  in 
vain.  His  Ih'et  batlled  all  his  ])olicy.  Btmeaih  flu*  banner  of  a 
blunder,  the  great  chief’s  orders  had  lu'cn  misunderstood,  and 
when  he  supposed  it  was  hastening  to  lh*est,  it  was,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  tiying  to  Cadiz,  soon  to  meet  with  Nelson  at  Trafalgar  ; 
while  Na]M)leon,  ])ouring  his  army  upon  Austria,  retriev(‘d  his 
<lisappointments  for  a  time  at  Austerlitz,  till  the  day  of  final 
reckoning  came  at  Moscow  and  at  Waterloo. 

To  the  objectionable  piussages  of  Pitt’s  domestic  adminis¬ 
tration  we  have  not  time  to  refer.  It  was  the  age  of  Jacobins; 
and  Mr.  Pitt’s  Government  was  .said  to  be  likely  to  inflame 
them.  ‘Inflame  a  Jacobin!’  said  Edmund  Burke;  ‘you 
may  as  well  talk  of  setting  fire  to  hell.  Impossible  !’  At  first, 
indeed,  he  did  not  fear  the  burst  of  revolution.  ‘  Oh,’  said  he 
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to  Biirko,  ‘  I  liavc  no  fear  for  England :  we  sliall  stand  till  the 
day  of  judgment/  ‘Aye/  said  Burke;  ‘but  it’s  the  day  of  no 
judgment  that  I’m  afraid  of and  subse(juently  he  tightened 
the  measures  of  the  country  in  its  domestic  })olicy.  But, 
without  presuming  to  defend  every  action  of  his  Government,  it 
may  be  boldly  said  there  was  a  cause  for  much  severity. 

\Ve  have  no  space  for  the  anecdote  life  of  the  volumes. 
How  far,  now-a-days,  bishops  use  secret  influence  to  secure 
their  nomination  or  translation  we  do  not  know  ;  but  our  writer 
gives  several  instances  of  the  ambitious  designs  of  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  reverend  bench.  Perhaps,  however,  th«  most 
remarkable  is  tlie  following.  It  is  rather  original,  as  exhibiting 
a  plan  of  soliciting  a  favour  by  returning  thanks  for  it,  as 
tliough  already  conferred.  The  writer,  to  whom  ^Ir.  Pitt 
replied,  was  Dr.  (Jeorge  Pelham,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  anil  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Chichester. 

‘  Bisiior  OF  Bristol  to  Mb.  Pitt. 

‘  Welbcck  Street,  Friday  (Feb.  8),  1805. 

‘  Sir, 

‘  I  have  heard  from  so  many  quarters  that  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  think  of  recommending  me  to  His  Majesty  to  succeed  to 
the  vacant  See  of  Norwich,  that  I  can  no  longer  refrain  expressing 
my  gratitude  to  you,  if  such  is  your  intention,  and  of  assuring  you 
that  by  so  doing  you  will  be  conferring  a  lasting  obligation  upon  me, 
which  I  shall  ever  have  a  pride  in  acknowledging. 

‘  I  am,  Sir,  SiC., 

‘  G.  Bristol.* 


‘^1r.  Pitt  to  the  Bishop  op  Bristol. 

‘  Downing  Street,  Friday, 

‘Feb.  8,  1805. 

*  Lord, 

‘In  answer  to  the  letter  which  I  have  just  had  tlie  honour  of 
receiving  from  your  Lordship,  1  am  sorry  to  bo  under  the  necessity 
of  acipiainting  your  Lordship  that  tlie  report  which  has  reached  you 
resi)eeting  the  See  of  Norwieh  has  arisen  witliout  my  knowledge, 
and  that  I  cannot  have  the  satisfaction  of  promoting  your  wishes. 

‘  I  have  the  honour,  ttc., 

‘W.  Pitt.* 

Pitt’s  life  chxsed  early  ;  but  what  an  active  life  had  it  been. 
Among  his  last  ]>ublic  actions  we  notice  his  appointment  of 
Lonl  Nelson  to  his  last  immortal  expialition  to  scixtter  the 
French  armada.  It  was  in  ISOo  that  Lord  Nelson  was  sum- 
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hioikhI  from  Merton.  He  ex])laineil  to  Mr.  i.is  wiu  !o  views 
upon  the  naval  war.  Lord  Nelson  nientioiKMl  his  npinion  that 
hi^  ohjeet  was  not  merely  to  eoiKpier,  hut  to  amiihilat(‘  ;  on 
wliich  Mr.  ]*itt  assured  him  that  whatevca*  foret*  Lt»rd  Nt'Isou 
held  mressarv  for  that  ohii‘et  should,  as  far  as  po^'ihle,  'no  <ont 
out  to  him  ;  and  tluai  Lord  Nelson,  it'Hing  tl>.e  taK‘  to  his 
familv,  addt'd  thes(‘  words:  ‘.Mr.  l^itt  ])aid  me  a  compliment  I 
helieve  lie  woidd  not  hav(‘  paid  to  a  prince  of  the  liloiul.  When 
I  rose  to  2fo,  he  Iid’t  the  room  with  nu\  and  atteirh'd  me  to  th(‘ 
carriage.’  ‘How  great  a  ]>arting  sciaio,’  says  J..or<l  Stanhope: 

‘  Nels<m  sent  forth  hy  Pitt  to  Trafalgar!  Suri'Iy  it  might 
descuTo,  not  only  a  hiogra})hcrs  commemoration,  hut  als<)  an 
artist's  skill.’ 

The  consecpiences  of  that  jiarting  wmv  soon  known  to  Pitt 
and  to  the  world.  On  the  Dili  of  Nov(‘mh(‘r,  tiie  very  day  on 
which  h(.‘  wrote  to  the  brother  (►f  Lord  N(‘lson,  ac<{uainring  him 
with  the  fact  of  his  eh‘vati(»n  t<>  tla^  (‘arldom  of  NiTsoii  and 
Trafalgar,  he  attended  the  Lord  Mavor’s  dinner,  at  Ouildhail. 
()n  his  progress  thithm*,  all  his  recimtly-waniug  popularity 
hlazecl  forth  with  renewed  lustn*.  He  was  gi-eeled  with  loud 
acclamations.  In  Oheapside,  the  multitude  took  oft*  the  iuases 
from  his  carriagx',  and  drew  him  along  in  triumpli.  At  the 
haiKpiet,  tin;  Lord  Mayor  pro])ost‘d  his  health  as  thci  saviour  of 
Euroj)0,  and  tluMi  Pitt  rose,  for  th('  last  time  in  pui>lic.  Tln‘ 
Duk(‘  (T  W(‘llington,  thmi  recently  returned  from  India  as  Sii’ 
Arthur  Wellesh'V,  was  there.  He  spoke  of  that  .^pecrli  as  om* 
of  th(‘  host  and  lU'atest  sp(‘eches  h(‘  (‘ver  heard  in  Ids  life  ;  hul 
it  was  com])osed  of  two  sentinavs  ;  it  was  the  speech  ol'  ;i  dying 
man.  H(‘  disclaimed  th(‘  lauiour  of  the  lionl  May<r’s  words: 
he  r(‘turn(‘d  thanks,  and  saitl,  ‘  Europe'  is  not  to  ho  savx'd  hy  any 
single  man.  Kngland  has  saved  lu'iself  hy  lier  oxertie'us,  and 
the  rest  of  Euroju'  will  Ik*  sav(*d  hy  lu'r  (‘xamph*.’  Tinw  wen* 
true  words;  tlnw  were  nu'morahh'  words;  and  riicy  wen’o  tin* 
last  words  the  gre*at  orator  ever  s)M»ke  in  public. 

It  is  said  that  th(‘  news  of  the*  battle  of  Au>terilt/  hastened 
his  death.  It  is  not  oidy  not  impossible,  it  is  even  pioiiahlc. 
An  ancient  and  vc'iK'rahh'  history  informs  us  of  a  patriotic  woman 
who  exclaimed,  ‘  Ichahod  !  the  ark  of  (Joel  is  taken!’  and  se» 
beewed  herself  andelieel.  Ih^  shenilelhavo  re*me*mh(‘ri‘el  whe)  para- 
lyseel  th(‘  ])uls(‘  of  Latouche  'rrc'ville*,  anel  scatterce]  the'  navy  e>f 
’Frafalgar  ;  hut  he  thought  lit*  saw  all  England  e»vershadoweel 
and  overaw(‘d  by  the  hatem  of  the  usurjK'r.  Even  in  death 
he  hael  what  WilheHorce  calh'el,  ‘The*  Aiistealitz  I  ook.’  \V(‘  are* 
glael  te>  hi'ar  that  upon  his  de,>athh(*d  he  t‘Xpre*ssed  iiimself  thus: 
“I  have,  as  1  fear  is  the  case  with  many  eethers,  negh'etod 
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prayer  t(M)  much  to  allow  me  to  lio])e  that  it  can  he  very  ethca- 
cious  now.  But’ — ami  he  ros<^  in  hcd  as  he  s}H)ke,  and  clasped 
his  hands  fervent ly  to^O‘t her — ‘  1  throw  mys(‘lf  entirebj  upon  the 
mercy  of  Clo<l,  throu^^h  the  merits  (»f  Christ.’ 

Of  course  only  on(‘  cemet(*rv  was  worthy  to  contain  dust  so 
illustrious.  A  ])uhlic  funeral  was  decreed  hy  the  nation,  in 
W  e.stininsti'r  Ahhey.  For  two  days  the  body  lay  in  state  in  the 
Painted  C'hamher.  On  tlu'  22nd  of  Fehruary,  1S0(),  it  was  borne 
to  the  tomh.  Illustrious  ])all-lK‘arers,  from  the  highest  ranks  of 
the  nation,  attended  the  cotfin  to  the  onive,  while  the  friend  of 
his  life,  Wilherforci',  hore,  or  assisted  in  lK‘arino*,  the  banner  of 
emblems.  The  cotHn  was  deposited  on  that  of  Chatham  ;  ‘and  it 
S(‘emed,’  says  Mr.  WilbiTtbrce,  ‘as though  his  statue  W(‘re  looking- 
down  with  consternation  into  the  grava*  which  was  opemnl  for  the 
favourit('  son,  the  last  ]>erp(‘t\iator  of  tin*  nanna’ 

Tin;  character  ])r(‘st‘nti‘d  in  thes^*  vt^lumes  is  very  pleasing  as 
W(‘ll  a.s  very  p(>werfnl  ;  V(‘rv  ditfercnit  indt‘ed  to  that  which  has 
usually  been  conceived  as  the  charact('r  ot  the  great  statesman. 
We  are  glad  to  Inaar  of  .stich  a  man  that  he  thought  wi'll  of  men. 
and  ‘  had  a  tavourable  o])inion  of  mankind  as  a  whoh*,  belii'v- 
ing  the  majority  to  lu‘  really  actuated  by  fair  meaning  and 
intenti<m.’  He  hatl  a  mind  of  singular  clearness:  everything 
that  it  looked  upon  became  light.  We  do  not  wonder  that  Lord 
Shlmouth  said  of  him,  ‘  He  makes  tne  understand  my  own  idi'as 
i)ett(‘r  than  befon*.’  His  t(‘mp<  r  was  so  eipiable  that  his  most 
intimate  fruanls  said  they  nevi  r  saw  him  out  of  tempia*,  nor  ev<‘r 
knew  an  unpleasant  sentmice  pass  b(^tw(‘en  them.  It  was  said 
of  him  that  with  a  sign  of  his  <  yebrows  he  could  control  the 
House  of  Commi)ns.  d’hen'  can  Ik*  no  doubt  that  lu*  has  been 
gn*atly  misunderstood.  Wt‘  trust  that  tin*  most  able  and  in- 
hnesting  Idfe  of  Fail  Stanhope’s  will  ])rest*nt  him  in  a  new  and 
ch‘arer  light.  It  is  true  he  died  in  debt  ;  but  hi‘  refused  the 
gift  of  .FI  ()0,t>b(),  and  lu‘  twice  pushed  away  from  him  a  siin'cnrc 
otlice  in  his  power,  to  retain,  without  any  aj)pi‘arance  of  avaricious- 
ness,  the  Keeper  of  the  IVdls,  with  a  salary  of  Fo,tHK)  a-y(‘ar. 
'Fhe  garterand  a  ]U‘erag«*  h(‘  re]K*atedly  ri‘fusi‘d,  whih‘  he  bestowed 
on  others  peerage's,  gartc'rs,  jind  .stars  innuimnabh*.  He  was 
haughty  and  ]>roud  ;  but  his  ]>riiie  was  mU  that  by  which  men 
tall,  but  by  which  s]>irits  risi*.  Whatevm*  may  In*  tin'  readt'r’s 
im|)res.sions  of  tln‘  subject  of  the  volnme.s,  there  can  be  but  one 
impression  as  to  tlu*ir  charming  interest.  The  biograjdier  has 
(h'Xterously  woV(‘n  into  thi‘  coursi*  of  th(‘  narrati\a‘,  am*c<lotes  in 
abundance  of  tin*  man,  and  th(‘  men  and  events  of  the  times, 
d’he  nu'n  of  the  Senate  appi'ar  before  the  (we ;  ami  short,  but 
apt  illnstrathms  of  each  pt‘culiar  form  of  eloquence,  and  the  most 
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tiory  or  foroiMo  words  of  t lie  most  famous  debates,  kindle  in  the 
pages.  It  has  been  very  pleasant  to  ns  for  the  first  time  to  read 
the  Life — ne  Idfe  worthy  of  that  (U‘signation  has  been  writtmi 
ludbrt — of  a  statesman  so  famous  that  a  Life  of  him  nnpenned 
leaves  a  gap  in  the  history  of  our  country. 


IV. 

MLS.  ILIOWMNG’S  LAST  POEMS.* 

VLTHOUOH  we  so  recently  devottsl  several  pages  to  a 
revi(‘w  (d‘  tlu'  works  of  the  greatest  poc't  of  womanhood, 
W(‘  cannot  allow  this  volnm(‘  to  appear  and  to  pass  without  some 
words:  painful  words  they  must  b(‘,  since  how  gratidul  soever 
W(‘  may  b(‘  for  so  much  received  from  this  pen,  we  now  shall 
rec»‘iv(‘  no  more:  th(‘S(.‘  are  tin*  last,  and  tlu‘y  an*  like  flowers  on 
a  grave.  We  are  v(‘ry  grat(‘fnl  ti>  n‘ceive  poems  from  the 
authors  own  and  d(‘e]M‘r  heart,  (‘iithusiast  as  she  was  for  Italy. 
Wo  never  caretl  so  much  for  her  Ivrics  of  Italian  freedom  ;  the 
tones  which  will  lu*  for  t‘Ver  ])rized  are  those  <lecp  notes,  rich 
and  thrilling  as  if  her  heart  were  itself  a  cathedral,  and  all  the 
t(‘nde]e.st  and  most  s^irrowful  experienc(‘s  celebrating  sacrament 
then*  b(‘n(‘ath  tin*  flow  of  its  rich  music.  When  years  have  made 
her  mon*  distant  to  her  critics,  some  rem.arks  may  lx;  offered 
nj>on  some  of  tin*  nn'iital  pln‘nomena  (‘.xhibited  in  her  poi'ins. 
Sometinn*s  it  si*(*ms  to  us  that  Innl  she  lH‘(;n  a  strong  and 
healthful,  inst(*ad  of  what  sin*  was,  a  W(*ak  and  suflering 
woman,  her  genius  could  nev(‘r  have  borne  such  rich  and  re¬ 
freshing  fruit  :  nay,  it  might  lx*  possible  to  mark  her  progress 
in  In'altli  ainl  strength  bv  tin;  inverse  value  of  ln‘r  vi*rse.  In 
her,  (‘luiin'iitly,  tin*  swec'tne.ss  of  the  strain  resulted  from  the 
tightening  of  the  chords.  In  oin*  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
ln*r  p»x*ms — one  contjdiK‘d  in  this  volume — she  expn;sses  in  most 
memorable  words  the  faith,  that  the  man  sutlers  in  the  making 
the  poet.  W(*ll  known  as  W(*  believe  these  lines  are,  we  c<'in- 
not  forbear  their  (piotation,  lx*caus(;  tlK‘y  seem  to  reveal  so 
much  of  tin*  lamented  writ(‘r’s  .sense  of  the  personal  history  in- 
volvt‘<l  in  the  author. 

*  L(/sf  Povms.  By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brownin^^.  Chapman  and  lEall. 
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‘  What  was  lio  doinix,  the  ;rrcat  ‘xod  Pan, 

Down  in  the  reeds  hy  tlie  river  i' 

Spreading  ruin  and  seatteriiiij  ban, 

Splapliin;:  and  paddlini^  w  itli  hoofs  of  a  J^oat, 
And  break inir  the  •’[olden  lilies  alloat 
With  the  ilra<;on-lly  on  the  river. 

‘  lie  tore  out  a  reed,  tlie  fjreat  i^od  Pan, 

From  the  »leep  cool  bed  of  the  river  : 

The  limpid  water  turbidly  ran, 

Aiul  the  broken  lilies  a*ilyin^  lay, 

And  the  draj^on-lly  had  lied  away. 

Ere  he  brouj;ht  it  out  of  the  river. 

‘  IHiih  on  the  shore  sate  the  {Treat  {^od  Pan, 
While  turbidly  llowed  the  river  ; 

And  hacked  and  hewed  as  a  {];reat  {jod  can. 

With  his  hard  bleak  steel  at  the  patient  reed, 
'Pill  there  was  not  a  sijrn  of  a  leaf  indeed 
To  prove  it  fresh  from  the  river. 

‘  He  rut  if  shorty  (tid  the  qrcat  ffod  Pan 
talt  it  stood  io  the  rirer)y 
Then  drew  the  pith,  tike  the  heart  of  a  man. 
Steadily  from  the  outside  rin{T, 

And  notched  the  poor  dry  em})ty  thini; 

In  holes,  as  he  sate  by  the  river. 

‘ This  is  the  way,”  lauirhed  the  i;reat  "od  Pan 
(Laui^hed  while  he  sate  by  the  river), 

“The  only  way,  since  {;ods  be{Tan 
To  make  sweet  music,  they  could  succeed.” 
Then,  droppinj;  his  mouth  to  a  hole  in  the  reed, 
lie  blew  in  power  by  the  river. 

‘  Swret,  sweet,  sweet,  O  Pent  ! 

Pirreinff  swcf  t  hi/  the  rirer  ! 

Jitindin(/  swert,  O  t/reat  f/od  Pan! 

The  sun  on  the  hill  fori;ot  to  die. 

And  the  lilies  revived,  and  the  drairou-ll}" 

Came  back  to  dream  on  the  river. 

‘  Y(  f  half  a  beast  is  the  great  god  Pan, 

'To  taiigh  as  he  sits  bi/  the  rirer, 

3faking  a  poet  out  if  a  man  : 

The  true  god  sighs  for  the  eost  and  pain, — 

Por  the  reed  which  grows  nevermore  again 
As  a  reed  with  the  reeds  in  the  river.' 


This  is  one  ol  the  most  porfeet  oi  ^Irs.  Drownin^'s  poems,  hut 
its  (h'ctniu‘  is  not  always  tine.  Nor  is  it  neet'ssarilv  true.  True, 
tile  pith  ot  tlK‘  poem  is  tin*  lu^art  of  tlu‘  poet ;  tnu',  the  p>et 
madi*  out  ot  tin'  man  tVeipiently  luH’omes  a  sadly  self-conscious 
and  sjioilt  creatnu‘  ;  yet  wt'  helicwe  this  will  only  be  the  case 
with  inferior  writers  who  have  not  much  ])ith  to  spare.  It  was 
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not  especially  the  cixsc  with  Mrs.  Browning.  If  her  voi*se  and 
inspiration  ever  deteriorateil,  we  trace  the  deterioration  rather 
to  what  the  world  and  knowledge  of  the  world  have  given  to  her, 
than  to  what  the  exercise  and  utterance  c>f  her  imagination 
liave  taken  from  her.  The  thought  is  wonderfnlly  expressed; 
hilt  we  hope  we  may  take  it  as  rather  representative  of  a  mood 
of  mind  in  its  beloved  author,  tlian  as  the  expression  of  the 
faith  that  all  those  line  natures  whose  music  has  luichanted  us, 
became  wasted,  and  spoilt,  and  imjiaired  in  the  etforts  they 
made  to  give  freedom  to  tludr  s])intual  being.  We  even  think 
that  in  such  work  the  sjiirit  loses  its  unhealthy  self-conscious¬ 
ness  rather  than  gains.  Fonanost  among  our  sacred  poets  stands 
this  writer,  and  there  is  one  ])oem  in  this  volume  cipial  to  any¬ 
thing  W(*  hav('  received  from  hi-r  in  this  liiH'.  A  lengthy  poem, 
JJe  Pri[finH/(s,  may  take  its  place  with  ‘The  Slecj).’  It  is  a 
liturgic  strain,  id'  great  and  painful  bi'anty.  It  reminds  us  of 
those  sacred  measures  which  she  poiux'd  forth  from  the  sick 
room  in  London,  whmv,  many  years  sinci*,  to  the  eyes  of  her 
frii'iids  sho  seemed  to  lie  dying.  We  must  believe  it  belongs 
historicallv  to  those  davs  btdbri'  she  was  either  wife  or  mother, 
when  she  was  smitten  down  by  ])ain,  languor,  and  illness,  and 
threatening  death,  and  bereavenuait  in  th(‘  un(‘xpected  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  most  beloved  friends.  It  is  “I)e  Profundis,’^  out  of  the 
depths  imh'ed.  It  is  like  one  of  those?  rich  Mozart  Masses:  a 
j>ained  and  ag(  mixed  s])irit,  rc‘S[)iring  on  the  keys  of  the  cloLs- 
tered  organ,  and  fnmi  the  largeness  of  th(‘  overwlndming  •'i-Ief, 
to  the  h'sser  sharjuiess  of  the  vexation  and  tla'  fret,  expending 
its  passion,  and  crying  and  sighing  itsedf  to  sle(*p,  upon  thespi'ar- 
pierced  heart  of  the*  Ilcdeemer.  Nothing  else  can  be  conceived 
than  that  the  writing  (d‘  thi'se  words  must  have;  been  an  ineffable 
refreshment  to  he*r.  They  are  of  those  words  which  (piite*  disarm  all 
})Ower  of  criticism  by  the  re'Vere'ue'v;  th(‘y  inspire;  for  the  write^r. 
There  conu'  to  all  men,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  momeaits  whe*n  a  tortureel, 
and  wrene*h(‘d,  and  wretched  being  ea  ies  aloud  with  Elijah,  ‘  It  is 
enough  :  J^ord,  let  me*  die  now.’  But  we  do  not  <lie,  and  out  of  such 
wretch(alne‘ss  the  sj)irit  learns  to  find  its  way  to  its  true  centre 
and  rest.  In  such  moments  the  brightne*ss  anel  sweetness  of 
nature  do  not  comfort ;  the*y  even  add  to  the  intensity  of  the 
misery.  Nature  helps  nature’s  world ;  nature  ministers  to 
nature’s  heart ;  but  to  such  dej»ths  as  a  soul’s  desjxindency  and 
despair  nature’s  sunlight  and  songs  cannot  descend.  We  are 
afraid  to  (piote  from  this  psalm  of  life  :  we  dare  not  to  (juote 
th(‘  whole,  and  we  f(‘ar  to  injure  the  sublime  and  hallowed 
-effect  of  the  whole.  Here  is  the  opening  grief: — 
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Mrft.  />/v?('«i«f/V  Lth^  Pocriu^. 


*  The  faee  which,  duly  as  the  ^un, 

Koae  uu  for  me  with  life  bepm, 

To  marK  all  bright  houra  of  the  day 
With  hourly  love,  is  dimmed  away. — 

And  yet  my  days  ^o  on,  on. 

•  The  tonpie  which,  like  a  stream,  cvuld  run 
Smooth  music  frv>m  the  roughest  stone. 
And  every  mominj;  with  **GvXHi  day  ” 
Make  each  day  ^ood.  is  hushed  aw. ay. — 
And  vet  niT  da  vs  i:o  on,  ffo  on. 


The  heart  w  hich,  like  a  st.atV.  w  as  one 
For  mine  to  lean  and  rest  nj>on. 

The  sti\mcest  on  the  loiiijost  d.ay 
With  steadfast  love,  is  caught  away. — 
And  yet  my  days  on,  on.* 


*  The  world  ^oes  whisporin::  to  its  own, 
“Tnis  anjiuish  pierces  to  the  bone;  ” 

Aiui  tender  friends  j»o  si;:hin:;  round. 
What  love  can  ever  cure  this  wound  *’ 
Mv  da  vs  CO  on.  mv  da  vs  co  on.' 


llrcath  freezes  on  my  lips  to  moan : 
As  one  alone,  once  not  alone. 

1  sit  and  knock  at  Nature’s  door. 
Heart-bare,  heart -hungry,  very  pov'‘r. 
Whose  desvdated  days  co  on. 


*  1  knock  and  cry. — Undone,  undone  I 
Is  there  no  help,  no  comfort. — none: 

No  cleaning  in  the  wide  wheat-plains 
Where  others  drive  their  loaded  w  ains  : 
My  vacant  days  ^o  on,  ^o  on. 

‘This  Nature,  ihouch  the  snows  be  down, 
Thinks  kindly  of  the  bird  of  dune  : 

The  little  red  liip  on  the  tree 
Is  ripe  for  such.  AVhat  is  for  me, 
AVhose  davs  so  winterlv  co  oii’r  ’ 


I  a«k  less  kiiulness  to  be  done, — 
iMily  to  loose  these  pilcriin-slnKm 
iToo  early  worn  and  grimed),  with  sweet 
(\x>l  deathly  touch  to  those  tired  feet, 
TUI  days  Qo  out  ir^irA  note  <70  on. 


*  Only  to  lit}  the  turj* itnmoten 
T'rtnn  ojf't/n  earth  trherr  it  has  (jKoicn, 
S-tme  cubit’Spare.  and  say,  “  lit  hold. 
Creep  in,  poor  Heart,  beneath  that  fold, 
Por^ettin^  hotc  the  days  ao  on." 


What  harm  would  that  do?  Green  anon 
The  sward  would  quieken,  overshone 
By  skies  as  blue ;  and  eriekets  mi^ht 
Have  leave  to  chirp  there  day  and  ni^ht 
Whih  my  netc  nst  teent  on,  tcent  on,' 


/V  Pi\\finu({fi. 

•  —  A  Voiot'  T\'prv'*Tc*  thortHi|Mn, 

More  swoi'l  tlun  Xntuiv’#  when  the  drono 
C>f  btvs  is  swtviost,  wiul  mon'  vicep 
rh«n  when  the  rivers  overleap 
The  sliiulderini:  pines,  and  thunder  on. 

•iiv'd’s  Voiee,  not  NatuiH'’sI  Nijjht  .and  nvX'n 
Ho  sits  U|vn  the  ^n'at  white  throne 
And  listens  for  the  ert'.aturi's*  praise. 

Wh.at  babble  we  of  days  and  days? 

The  Oay-sprini^  He.  w  hose  ilays  on. 

•  Jit  f't  Jft'  : 

v'\4S/'<  w.v  hur::  out,  ;V.ire  Hi<  : 

J'\i{r  itnsfs  of'.^  f'ijphs  mtlf  tinJj'tff 

Arouuvl  him.  ehaiij^eless  .amid  all. 

Aneient  of  Hays,  w  lu>se  days  on. 

•  He  ri'i^ns  below ,  He  reigns  alone. 

And.  having  life  in  love  torijone 
lumeath  the  eriwvn  of  sovran  thorns, 

He  reigns  the  .le.alous  (ivni.  Who  mourns 
i>r  rules  with  Him.  while  days  ^o  oni’ 

•  l'\  an^jnish  whieh  maile  pah'  the  sun. 

I  iiear  Him  eharije  His  saints  that  none 
Amoni:;  His  eia'.atures  any  when' 

Hlaspheme  against  Him  with  despair. 

However  darkly  ilays  ^o  on. 

•  ht'iitf  the  tho>'U'U'i't iith  bn>ictt  / 

.V»  tnortitl  pritj' J(S(  rrt\<  thjf 

O  supreme  J^we.  rhirj\Mtsery. 

T)t  sharp  an- far  Pukk 

M  Aoxf’  t/itys  t  ternafly  pt>  «»a 

‘  I 'or  ns.  w  hatever’s  uiuler^one. 

'riuMi  knowest.  w  iliest  w  hat  is  dv'ue. 
tlriet  may  be  joy  mismulerslood  ; 
ibdv  the  (lov>d  diseenis  the  ijov'd. 

I  trust  Thee  while  my  days  ^o  on. 

•  NVhatever’s  lost,  it  tirst  was  won  : 

We  will  not  struijule  nor  impui;n. 

Perhaps  the  eup  was  broken  hert\ 

'I'hat  Hea veil's  new*  w  ine  mi»»ht  show  more  clear. 
I  praise  'I'hee  w  hile  my  days  on. 

‘  /  pniise  Thee  irhilr  my  Jays  o.i ; 
i  lovt  Tht  t  H'hife  my  Jat/s  yo  tat  : 

'I'hrou^h  dark  and  dearth,  through  tire  and  frost. 
With  eiujUied  arms  and  tn'asure  lost, 

I  thank  'lliee  w  hile  my  days  on. 

•  And  having  in  Thy  life  depth  thrown 
Heiiuj  and  sutl'erin^  (which  are  one). 

As  a  child  drops  his  pebble  small 
Hown  some  deep  well,  and  hears  it  fall 
Smiling — so  1.  Tiiv  pays  no  on.’ 


Mrs,  Browniufjs  Last  Poems. 

Tills  is  ^Irs.  Brownings  espi-cial  key.  To  sing  and  to  say  such 
things,  slio  was  born  and  trained  in  the  school  of  sutlering, 
and  given  to  us.  She  was  a  strong-minded  and  more  passionate 
(Aiwpiu*,  witli  an  intinite  endowment  of  soul  and  vision — which, 
indeed,  are  one.  ddirough  her  own  tears  she  saw  the  golden 
headlands  of  eternal  truths.  Of  this  same  order  of  poems  in 
wind  I  this  glorious  W’oman  walks  steadily  along  the  clitfs  in 
the  dark  night  and  .storm  of  sorrow,  we  notice  the  lines  called 
‘  OtiJff  a  CurU  They  will  explain  themselves  to  many  a  broken- 
lu'arted  mother,  and  be  a  consolation.* 

‘  T ricnds  of  faces  unknown  and  a  land 
rnvisited  over  tlic  sea, 

"Who  tell  me  how  lonely  you  stand 
"With  a  single  gold  curl  in  the  hand 
field  up  to  he  looked  at  by  me, — 

‘  Wliile  you  ask  me  to  ponder  and  say 
What  a  father  and  mother  can  do, 
lllf/i  the  hrUjht  fellow-locks  put  away 
Out  of  nadi,  beyond  ki,ss,  in  (he  clay 
ly/iere  the  violets  press  nearer  than  you. 

*  Shall  I  speak  like  a  poet,  or  run 
Into  weak  woman’s  tears  for  relief 
Oii,  children  ! — I  never  lost  one, — 

Yt  t  my  arm  ’.v  round  my  own  little  son. 

And  Love  knotes  the  secret  of  Griff* 

*  ‘’God  lent  him  and  takes  him,”  j’ou  sigh ; 

— Nay,  there  let  me  break  with  your  pain: 

(Jod’s  generous  in  giving,  say  I, — 

And  the  thing  which  He  gives,  I  deny 
That  He  ever  can  take  back  again. 

^Ec  (lives  what  Ife  fjives.  1  aj^peal 
To  all  who  bear  babes — in  the  hour 
When  the  veil  of  the  body  w  e  feel 
Iveiit  round  us, — w  hile  torments  reveal 
The  motherhood’s  advent  in  power, 

‘And  the  babe  cries! — has  each  of  us  known 
By  apocalypse  (God  being  there 
Tull  in  nature)  the  child  is  our  own, 

Life  of  life,  love  of  love,  moan  of  moan, 

Through  all  changes,  all  times,  everywhere 

,  ‘  He’s  ours  and  for  ever.  Believe, 

O  father !— O  mother,  look  back 
Te  the  first  love’s  assurance.  To  give 
Cleans  w  ith  C»od  not  to  tem})t  or  deceive 
With  a  cup  thrust  in  Benjamin’s  sack. 

‘  lie  gives  w  hat  he  gives.  Be  content ! 

He  resumes  nothing  given, — be  sure! 

God  lend?  Where  the  usurers  lent 
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lu  Ills  temple,  indififnaiit  lie  wont 
And  scourged  away  all  those  impure. 

‘  lie  lends  not ;  but  gives  to  the  end, 

As  He  loves  to  the  end.  It’ it  seem 
Tiiat  He  draws  back  a  gift,  comprehend 
’Tis  to  add  to  it  rather, — amend. 

And  linish  it  up  to  your  dream, — 

‘  Or  keep, — as  a  mother  will  toys 

Too  costly,  though  given  by  herself. 

Till  the  room  shall  be  stiller  from  noise. 

And  the  children  more  lit  for  sucli  joys. 

Kept  over  their  heads  on  the  shelf. 

‘  So  look  up,  friends!  you,  who  indeed 

Have  possessed  in  your  house  a  sweet  piece 
Of  the  Heaven  which  men  strive  for,  must  need 
Do  7nore  eai'ncst  than  others  are, — speed 
Where  they  loiter,  2^ei'sist  where  they  cease. 

*  You  know  liow  one  angel  smiles  there. 

Then  weep  not.  'Tis  easy  for  you 
To  he  drawn  hy  a  single  yold  hair 
Of  that  curl,f'om  earth's  storm  and  despair. 

To  the  safe  place  above  us.  Adieu' 

The  reader  must  go  to  the  hook,  the  volume  of  ‘Last  Poems. 
There  are  many  in  quite  otlier  keys,  iq)Ou  which  we  will  not 
dwell.  We  have  quoted  till  we  are  asliamed  to  quote  more. 
Of  the  writer’s  amazing  command  over  language  and  metro,  for 
interpreting  passicui,  and  interj)enetrating  words  with  passion, 
we  must  refer  tt)  ‘Bianca  among  the  >iightingah'S.'  Our  age 
has  had,  and  has  many  noble  ])oets,  h\it  we  had  rather  have  said 
farewell  to  any  one  of  them  than  to  tins  gifted  woman.  She 
was  less  a  cultivator  of  the  art  of  poidry  than  many,  hut  she 
was  a  poi‘t.  Ih‘r  emotions  and  ex})eriences  freipiently  liurried 
her  into  great  i‘rrors  of  metre,  and  sometimes  a  pa.ssing  im¬ 
pulse  witli  her  became  a  generalisation  ;  ])ut  she  found  her 
poems  in  the  deej)est  wells  of  the  human  heart,  and  she  let 
down  her  words — buckets  of  water  into  dry  wells — into  parched 
hearts.  Tims,  beyond  almost  any  other  poet  of  our  day,  we  may 
call  her,  the  Consoler. 


(  +2C  ) 


V. 

MKMOlllALS  OF  A  PURITAN^  MERCHANT,* 

riMIE  name  of  William  Kitfin  will,  perhaps,  he  better  known 
i  to  most  of  our  readers  by  the  sliglit  mention  of  it  in 
Lord  Macaulay’s  history,  than  by  the  little  volume  of  which  we 
purpose*  t(>  |»R‘sent,  in  a  few  pages,  a  slight  summary.  Wliih*  so 
many  hands  are  busy  in  renewing  the  obliteratcal  inscriptions 
upini  some  of  the  (►Id  ]uiritan  tombstones,  the  names  of  tin*  great 
j^rcachers,  writers,  and  martyrs  of  Nonconformity,  it  cannot  he 
uninteresting  to  atti‘m]»t  to  survey  the  features  and  charact(‘r  of 
a  Puritan  iiK'rchant,  om*  of  tin*  ancestors  of  that  noi>le  race  of 
which  W(‘  hav(‘  so  many  representatives  now  in  the  Pity  of 
London.  Wi‘  hav(‘,  in  th(‘ homag(‘  wc*  have  paid  to  our  principles, 
he(‘n,  perhaps,  too  exclusivcdy  careful  to  hold  up  to  vii'w  their 
political  and  ndigious  brilliancy  and  consistency  ;  but  lliei'c*  is 
another  as]K‘ct  in  their  rise  ainl  d(‘velo])ment,  as  W(‘ll  as  in  their 
triumph  in  the  pn'sent  times.  The  Puritans  carried  along  with 
them  intluenc(‘  over  the  great  commercial  classes.  Tluu’e  is  no 
doubt  that  Puritan  Nonconformitv — C\>ngregationalism — is  the 
religious  phase  of  tin*  mind  of  the  religion  of  gr(‘at  cities,  as  the 
cities  grow,  and  the  manhood  of  the  nations  finds  its(‘lf  in  them 
increas(‘d  in  w(‘alth  and  ind(‘p(‘nd(‘nce  ;  that  frcicdom  of  thought, 
that  ‘  reasonabh*  service*’  which  the  matured  mind  dcmiands  for 
the  expressions  of  its  r(*ligious  convictions,  grows  there.  If  some 
hav(‘  doubte‘d  how  far,  as  a  svsbmi  of  relioious  service'  and  of 
church  goNH'rmm'Ut,  it  is  adapted  for  villages  and  for  tin*  igno 
rant,  it  is,  doubtl(*ss,  a  systi'in  by  which  intelligence  may  find 
itself  advanci'd  in  spiritual  perfection,  and  the  (h'epor  moral 
nature'  be'  .sustaine'd  and  fe'd. 

William  Kitlin  was  born  about  the  year  KJlh,  in  the  t’ity  ot 
Lonelon.  Me  gives  ne^  ae'ceiunt  of  his  parents,  but  we  infer,  from 
his  slight  bieigraphy,  that  tlu'y  were  e'arried  off  by  the  }^lague  of 
He*  was  then  abemt  nine  ye'ars  of  age.  He  very  narreiwly 
escape'd  ek'ath  himse*lf,  and  the*  ])oor  euplian  lad  seems  to  have 
bce*n  detraiieled  by  his  surviving  relations  of  what  was  left  to 

•  litmarkahlc  Pussaats  in  ihc  Life  of  William  Kijffin.  Written  by 
himself,  and  Kditcel  from  the  Original  Manuscript,  with  ^’otes 
and  Additions,  by  William  Orme.  London  :  1823. 
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liim  by  his  parents.  In  1(>20  lie  was  apprentie(*(l  to  the  well- 
known  John  Lilbnrn  :  lie  was  a  ]iorter  brewm*  and  eoopor  of 
the  C^ity  of  London.  His  life  is  tolerably  well  known  to  readers 
of  the  history  of  the  ])eriod.  He  was  tiiK‘d,  whip])(‘d,  and  iin- 
])rison(‘«l  by  the  Star  Chamber;  and,  piThaps,  if  bis  tmnpor  had 
sonn*  measure  of  eontradietoriness  bid’ore,  this  diseiplini*  did  not 
swec'teii  it.  He  obtained  a  tNiloni'Ts  commission  in  the  l^irlia- 
mentary  army  ;  he  fought  against  Charles ;  he  opposed  the 
Long  Parliament ;  he  resisted  the  power  of  t.Vomwell,  who  tried 
and  banished  him  ;  finally,  he  bi‘came  a  Quaker,  and  settl(‘d  at 
Eltham,  in  Kent,  where  he  died  in  1(157.  Hc'  seems  to  have 
deserv(‘d  Anthony  Wood’s  eharaet(‘r  of  him,  that  ‘  he  was  a 
great  tronbh*  world  in  all  the  variety  of  governnuMits,  and  a 
hodge-podg(‘  of  ri'ligion.’  »ludg(‘  Jenkins  said  him,  ‘  If  the 
world  was  empti(‘d  of  all  but  John  IJlburn,  liilburn  Avould 
(juarri'l  with  flohn,  and  John  with  Lilbnrn.^  Such  was  the 
amiable  mastm*  who  taught  tin*  lad  Kitlin  th(‘  art  and  mystmy 
of  making  barri'ls.  Of  their  relations  togi'thm*  we  know  nothing  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  John  had  a  tempi*!*  sonu‘what  more  sweet 
and  si'i’i'iii*  in  thosi*  ('arly  days.  Kitlin’s  rc'ligious  eharaeter  had 
all  till*  distinetiveiu'ss  of  the  ])eiiod,  the  age  in  which  h(‘  liv(‘d. 
His  mind  passed  through  tin*  t(*rrors  proei'ding  tin*  great  change. 
Till*  de(.‘})s  of  his  soul  wore  stirr(*d  by  hearing  the  I^iritan 
preachers  of  the  time's.  Passing  by  St.  Antholiirs  (liurch,  hi' 
wi'iit  in.  ^Ir.  Thomas  Foxley  was  pr(*aching ;  that  Foxhy 
who  was  afti'rward  imprisoned  by  Laud,  witliout  any  n'ason 
assigned,  tor  twe'iity  months,  while  his  family  wi'rc^  starving. 
Young  KitHn  was  tlu*n,  without  any  just  cause  he  coidcsses, 
running  away  from  his  masti'i*.  The*  sermon  induced  him  to 
return  ;  ;ind  it  a])p(*ars  to  have  b(*en  the  fii*st  of  a  serii's  of  s(*r- 
mons  arousing  his  mind  to  vi'ry  si'iious  convictions.  His  account 
of  his  own  (‘xperienci's  is  very  inti'ri'sting  and  real.  It  is  very 
intere'sting  now  to  read  the  nami'S  of  the  good  men  Ik*  heard, 
and  who  we'ix*  us(*ful  to  him.  Many  of  th(*m  W(*re  then  on  the 
eve  of  their  ih'parture  for  America,  from  thi^  bitt(*r  ])(*rs(*cutions 
of  their  own  land.  'J’heri*  was  width  (*nough  in  his  young  and 
inquisitive  mind  to  receive  benefit  from  tin*  writings  of  T)r. 
Thomas  (Joodwin;  and  the  ministrations  of  Dr.  »!ohn  Goodwin, 
Norton,  J)avenj)oi*t,  Hook(*r,  and  l)e  Moidin,  aided  the  heart 
of  the  youth  in  its  efforts  to  find  the  pi'ace  in  believing,  the 
peace  that  passeth  all  und(*rstanding.  KifHn  was  far  from  being 
the  only  om*  of  the  London  appnmtices  in  this  state  of  happy 
anxiety.  He  ini't  with  several.  Their  constant  practice  was  to 
attend  the  Sabbath  morning  lecture,  at  six  o’clock,  in  Cornhill 
and  Christchurch  ;  but  they  also  met  together  an  hour  before 
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service,  to  spend  it  in  })rayer,  and  in  communicating  to  each  other 
wliat  experience  tliey  liad  received  from  tlie  Lord. 

‘After  a  little  time,  we  also  read  some  portion  of  Scripture,  and 
spake  from  it  wliat  it  pleased  God  to  enable  us ;  wherein  1  found 
very  great  advantage,  and  by  degress  did  arrive  to  some  small 
measure  of  knowledge.  1  found  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  very 
])leasant  and  delightlid  to  me,  to  which  I  attended  as  it  pleased  God 
to  give  me  an  opportunity.’ 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  and  touching  little  })icture  of  a  Young 
Maids  Cliristian  Association,  of  a  very  simjde  and  real  character; 
more  beautiful  because  so  wholly  independent  of  religioiLs 
macliinerv. 

Ihit  KitHids  religious  teachers  were  fast  leaving  the  countrv. 
He  had  not  as  yet  studied  the  question  of  Conformity  or  ^'oii- 
eonformity,  but  he  was  eompcdled  by  the  times  to  the  study,  and 
was  aided  in  his  search  after  truth  by  the  good  and  great 
Jeremiah  llurnmghs.  He  soon  decided,  and  united  himself,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  with  an  Indepcmdent  church, 
dett‘rniining  also  soon  to  leave  the  country  for  New  England ; 
but  this  determination  did  not  take  etiect,  for  a  reason  which 
has  prevented  many  an  emigration  :  he  got  married.  His  young 
w'ife  was  one  with  liim  in  his  religious  judgments  and  hopes,  and 
was  joined  to  the  same  congregation  with  himself. 

Kirtin’s  trials  and  ])ersecutions,  on  account  of  his  religion, 
began  very  early,  and  they  acconqianied  him  through  life — the 
times  were  full  of  trouble — but  over  him  the  wing  of  a  guardian 
Erovidenee  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  eminent  manner  outspread, 
d’he  meldings  of  the  church  to  which  Kittiu  belonged  were  held 

•  ^  o 

in  much  .secrecy,  for  fear  of  the  bishoj>s.  The  peo})le  came 
together  early  in  the  morning,  and  continued  together  until 
night.  Kitlin  becam'e  their  ]ueacher.  The  meetings  were  dis¬ 
turbed,  but  they  were  usually  kept  from  the  hands  of  their  per- 
sr‘cutcus.  Once,  indeed,  at  a  meeting  on  Tower  Hill,  as  they 
were  coming  from  the  house  they  found  the  door  surrounded  ; 
stones  were  Hung  at  them,  one  of  which  struck  KiHin  on  the 
eye,  without,  however,  hurting  him  very  much  ;  but  a  year  after, 
a  black.smith,  living  in  Nightingale-lane,  .sent  for  him.  He  was 
wasted  to  skin  and  bone.  He  a.sked  Kithn  if  he  knew  him. 
Kiftin  replied  he  did  not.  He  then  said  he  was  the  man  who 
had  gathered  the  crowd  to  disturb  the  meeting  on  Tower  Hill. 
His  was,  probably,  the  hand  which  hurled  the  .stone  at  Kiftin. 
At  that  time,  he  .said,  he  was  a  strong  man,  but  he  went  from 
that  j)laco  and  fell  ill,  and  had  wasted  in  his  body  to  what  Kithn 
then  beheld.  He  implored  the  ))ersecuted  Puritan  to  pray  for 
liim,  and  he  did  .so ;  but  he  died  that  night.  Kiftin’s  mode  of 
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relatinu^  this,  and  other  Mich  ins;tances,  is  very  iinosiontatious, 
and  tlio  fartliest  iniaginahle  removed  from  the  tem|)er  and  spirit 
of  the  fanatic.  On  another  occasion  he  was  apprehended  at  a 
mectin^,^  in  Southwark,  and  carri('d  hefore  tlu‘  justices,  and  hy 
tliem  rc'inauded  to  tlie  White  Lion  I’rison.  Our  readers  know 
somethin^;’  of  the  sin^mlar  cliaracter  of  the  prisons  of  those 
times.  The  wild,  unbridled  ruthanism  of  the  lower  order  of 
prisoners  was  h‘t  loos(‘  upon  tlu'se  who  were  pi'rsecuted  for 
rig]iteousiu‘ss’  sake'.  Kidin  was  in  the  jnison  with  his  wife,  a 
maidservant,  and  tlu'ir  infant  child,  wlum  the  prisoners,  incensed, 
against  him  hy  one  whose  chamber  was  bemeath  his  own,  and 
led  on  by  a  ruthan  named  Jackson,  came  in,  he  with  a  bludgeon 
in  liis  hand. 

‘lie  asked  me  what  company  I  laid  there?  To  wliom  I  replied, 
that  I  had  none  but  wliat  he  saw.  Having  ujion  my  table  some 
Spanish  tobacct),  which  a  friend  had  lefc  me,  1  asked  him  if  he  would 
accept  of  it.  He,  looking  wistfully  on  me,  and  several  others  of  his 
company  being  behind  him  in  the  room,  took  it  and  thanked  me.  I 
also  asked  him  if  he  and  tlie  rest  would  drink,  which  they  did.  Then 
this  .lacksoii  turned  to  them,  and  bid  them  go  out  of  ihe  room,  and 
he  bid  me  farew(‘ll,  and  went  away. 

‘  The  man’s  chamber  who  had  s(‘t  them  on  being  under  mine,  they, 
tinding  the  door  shut,  endeavoured  to  break  it  open  ;  which  1  hearing, 
went  down  and  asked  them  what  they  meant  to  do  ?  Jackson  told 
me  that  he  was  the  man  that  had  engaged  them  to  knock  me  ou  tho 
head  ;  but  they  would  do  his  work  for  him,  although  they  should 
be  hanged  the  next  day.  But  at  last,  through  much  entreaty,  they 
were  piu’suaded  to  desist.  This  was  a  signal  providence  of  (jlod  to 
me  to  preserve  me  I’rom  such  bloody  men.’ 

H(‘re  was  an  instance  of  a  nic(‘k  and  <piiet  s])irit ;  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  t(Mn])or  and  charactoi-  of  tlu‘  man.  And 
thus  it  was  Avith  him  through  life  :  he‘  was  calm  and  ])()sses.sed, 
and  in  tin*  midst  of  all  iiis  great  em(‘rg(*nci(‘s  lie*  scuuns  never 
to  have  been  dc'serted  by  his  own  int(‘rnal  jKiace.  Conspiracies, 
sicknesses,  advmsities  of  many  kinds,  brought  him  very  low. 
His  wife's  friends,  concluding  that  his  oj)inions  would  make  him 
obnoxious  to  th(‘  Stat(‘,  and  that  his  wile  aiul  children  would  be 
dopeiuhnit  upon  tlimn,  wen*  only  too  glad  to  s(‘ize  this  as  a 
preti‘xt  for  kt‘eplng  the  portion  In*  should  hav(*  had  with  her. 
He  was  tin*  subject  of  a  conspiracy,  to  which  Judge  Mallet  lent 
himsc‘lf,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  committal  of  Mallet  to  tin) 
'fower,  Avhich  led  t(>  his  own  dischaigt*  from  imj)risonment.  Jt 
is  not  a  surprising  thing  that  sickness  seized  him  and  brought 
him  n(‘ar  to  death  ;  but  he  recovered  greatly  by  the  skill  of 
l)r.  Trigg,  probably  a  <|uaker.  in  his  memoirs  he  says  : — 
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‘  It  was  near  three  months  that  i3r.  Tri^g  had  me  in  hand,  comiuo^ 
many  times  twice  in  the  day,  and  generally  once  every  day  ;  but  he 
w'ouid  take  nothing,  either  tor  his  coming,  or  for  his  physic  at  tlie 
time,  but  told  my  wife  he  would  take  it  altogether  when  1  was  well. 
My  wife  has  often  told  me  that  when  she  has  gone  to  him  for  me  in  the 
time  of  my  sickness,  she  hath  seen  some  come  to  him  in  a  coacli,  and 
otter  him  two  twenty-shilling  pieces  of  gold  to  go  with  them  to  visit  a 
sickperstui,  whicli  he  hath  refused,  in  regard  many  people  were  at  his 
house  waiting  upon  him.  At  the  same  time  he  hath  left  the  people 
at  his  liouse  to  stay  for  him,  while  he  hath  come  to  me,  to  observe  the 
working  of  my  tits. 

‘AVhen  it  pleased  (iod  to  restore  me  to  some  strength,  1  was  not  a 
little  troubled  to  consider  that  surely  1  had  a  very  large  score  to  pay 
the  doctor;  and  how  to  pay  it  I  knew  not.  AVry  loath  1  waste 
borrow’,  not  knowing  how’  to  pay  again;  and  when  to  gel  my  money 
out  of  the  hands  of  my  friends  1  knew  not.  J3ut  hendn  the  Lord 
was  exceedingly  good  to  me,  for  although  the  hearts  of  my  friends 
were  shut  up  against  me,  it  pleased  (lod  to  deal  with  me  herein  far 
beyond  my  thoughts.  For,  desiring  to  know  of  the  doctor  what 
I  owed  him,  he  told  mo  he  w  ould  have  no  more  than  a  Frtmcli  crow  n. 
I  thought  he  jested  w  ith  me,  but  he  told  me  he  w’ould  have  no  more. 
Wliat  sliould  move  him  to  take  so  small  a  matter  1  know  not.  It 
st'emed  exceeding  wonderful  to  me  that  a  man  who  was  a  stranger, 
with  whom  I  never  spoke  before  in  all  my  life,  should  show  this 
kindness  to  me.  Since  then  he  hath  told  me  he  was  never  so 
much  engaged  to  study  the  saving  the  life  of  any  man  as  lie  was 
of  mine.  This  providtmee  J  looked  at  to  be  very  great  to  me  at  that 
time;  and  it  did  greatly  encourage  me  to  cleave  unto  the  Lord  in  the 
discharge  of  my  duty :  that  w’ord  being  made  good,  “  Trust  in  the 
Jiord,  and  do  good,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed.”* 

l>ut  after  Ids  restoration  from  Ids  illness,  affairs  Lrighttmed 
with  tlu‘  sul)j»*ot  of  oin-  memoir.  He  w’a^  a  remarkable  instance 
td'the  wise  e<unbination  of  j>rincij)le  and  prndenee.  He  followed 
rtdigiously  the  conrsi*  of  Ids  own  convictions  ;  lint  he  tells  us  In* 
at  the  .sinu*  time  avoidi'il  ])uhlic  ])laces,  and  the  hnying  of  ])uhlic 
lands,  hut  In*  (‘inhark(*d  iirst  in  a  very  hnmhle  way  in  trade 
with  Holland.  Still,  tho.se  first  days  were  hard  tinie.s.  Tin* 
pt*eplo  of  tin*  church  with  which  he  was  connected  implored 
1dm  not  to  leave  tlK*m,  Init  tlu'V  could  not  maintain  him.  His 
wife  al.^o  di«l  something  towards  their  maintenance.  He  entered 
more  actively  into  trade,  and  was  ])ro.sperons.  The  trade  in 
which  he  emharki*d  was  not  without  its  hazards,  hut  it  was  pro- 
titahle,  and  it  was  righteou.s,  and  it  seems  to  have  conducted 
Kitfin  to  w’(*alth  and  position  in  the  City  of  London. 

It  was  in  Kids  a  change  t(H>k  ])laci*  in  hi.s  religions  con vic- 
tion.s.  H«*  l)i‘canu*  a  Ba]>tist.  It  is  very  interesting  to  know' 
that  he  found(*d,  and  was  for  fifty  years  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
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chiiroh  in  Dovonshiro-sqiiaro,  in  Bisliopsoate-stroet,  now  pre¬ 
sided  over  l)y  the  venerable,  and  excellent,  and  beloved  John 
Howard  Hinton.  That  church  has,  in  its  changing  pastorati‘, 
seen  among  its  teachers  several  ot  deserved  eminence.  Its 
first  })astor  united  ethciently  the  position  of  the  active  and 
successful  nuachant  with  the  accc'ptable  and  vigilant  pastor. 
He  was  also,  being  a  Baptist,  somewhat  of  a  polemic;  and  among 
the  curiosities  of  his  history  we  find  that  lie  engageil  in  several 
of  thosi‘  religious  tournaments  so  common  to  the  times,  times 
of  theological  chivalry.  Accordingly,  we  find  a  meeting  in 
Southwark,  on  the  J  7th  of  Dctober,  1042.  Tlio  combatant  on 
one  side  was  the  redoubtable  Daniel  Featley,  and  a  Scotchman 
and  William  Kithn  on  the  other.  Feath^y  published  a  volume, 
4to,  to  show  how  conqiletely  he  had  the  b(‘st  of  it.  It  was 
entitled,  ‘The  l)i[)pers  Dipt;  or,  the  Anabaptists  Ducked  and 
Plunged  over  Head  and  Kars,  at  a  Disputation  at  Stiuthwark 
lOIo.  It  is  a  singularly  modi‘st  volume,  this.  According  to  his 
own  account,  Keatley  ‘so  stunnied  the  venturous  Scotchman 
with  a  blow,  that  he  gave  in  and  spake  no  more  for  a  good 
space;’  and  the  whole  account  is  conceivc'd  and  (‘x pressed  in  a 
like  vein  of  gentle  Christian  mei'kness.  b(‘t  us  not  too  harshly 
judge  or  condemn  ;  thi‘y  wen*  but  mortal,  those  parh'ying 
knights  of  controversy.  What !  .are  we  always  gentle  and  eatliolic 
in  dis|)ut(‘,  never  irritatial  in  our  ])olemics ^  Alas!  perhajis,  in 
all  these  matters,  we  doubt,  our  tinu's  have  only  taken  from  us 
the  earnestness  of  those  men,  and  left  us  all  their  sple('n.  Kiflin 

also  in  thosi*  davs  tell  in  tor  .a  fe.arful  broadside  from  (laugnme 
•  ^ 
Kdwards.  This  poor,  calumniating,  bigoted  wretch,  whom  we  all 

know,  and  who  has  left  nothing  but  a  gangr(‘n(*  behind  him,  w.as 

a  l^resbyterian,  the  most  rancorous  of  all  th.at  truly  pestilent 

party  who  threatened  to  be  tlu*  D.antons,  tin*  Marats,  ;ind  the 

lloU‘s])iorres  of  our  revolution.  It  is  worth  whih*  to  rea<l  the 

way  in  which  In*  c<nnlesc(‘nds  to  in»tice  our  merchant  pastor, 

who  h.ad,  indeed,  challengi'd  him  to  some  cont  rov(*rsial  arena. 


‘Another  of  tlicse  fellows,  who  counts  himself  inferior  to  none 
of  the  rest  of  his  seduced  brethren,  one  whose  n.ame  is  Will.  KiHin, 
sometime  servant  to  a  brewer,  whose  name  is  John  Lilburn ;  this 
man  is  now  become  a  pretended  preacher,  and  to  that  end  hath, 
by  his  enticing  words,  seduced  and  gathered  a  schismatical  rabble 
of  deluded  children,  servants,  and  peo])le,  without  either  parents’ 
or  masters’  consent.  This  truth  is  known  by  some  of  a  ne.ar  relation 
to  me,  whose  giddy-headed  children  and  servants  are  his  poor  slavish 
proselytes.  For  a  further  manifestation  of  him  in  a  pamphlet  called 
the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  8ev(‘n  Anabaptistical  Churches,  then* 
he  is  written  lirst  as  metropolitan  of  that  fraternity.  I  could  relate, 
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if  time  would  ponnit,  somewhat  I  have  had  to  do  witli  liim,  in  which 
he  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  mountebauk.’ 

Such  hinj;u;ijj^e  used  (d*  sueli  Ji  man  ovcu’wlielius  us  even  nioi'e 
w’itli  a  feelini;  of  shame  tlian  of  indignation.  In  fact,  the  good 
man  ^Yas  a  ]»c‘rson  ot  great  energy.  e  are  interested  in 
noticing  tliat  he  was  trusted,  in  1()47,  by  Parliament,  to  beau 
asses.^or  of  taxes  to  be  raised  in  tlie  CVnmt}"  ol  ^liddlesex.  In 
IGoi  lie  was  a  Captain  in  the  Militia,  and  in  1  doll  he  was  a 
Lieut. -Cob niel.  On  another  occasicui  tlie  Parliament  voted  him 
tiftv  ])ounds  for  stawice,  evidently  of  a  military  nature,  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged.  Again,  (juite  incongruous  to  such  occu- 
]>ations,  W(‘  find,  the  ITtli  (»f  January,  KibS,  an  order  issued  by 
Parliament  for  Mr.  Kiffin  and  Mr.  Kiiollys,  upon  the  petition  of 
th(‘  Ipswich  m(‘n,  to  go  thither  to  preach  ;  and  during  the  Pro- 
tectorato  he  was  emi^loyed  to  write  to  his  own  party  in  Ireland, 
n'commending  tluan  t<»  live  peaceably,  and  to  submit  them¬ 
selves  to  the  civil  magistrates ;  and  his  services  in  this  matter 
were  acknowledg(‘d  by  Henry  Ch’iunwell.  What  then,  do  we 
Ixdiold  with  jd(N‘isun‘  these  various  functions  combined  in  one 
man — the  ]>reach(‘r  and  the  s«>ldier,  for  instance  ?  We  do  not ; 
but  in  times  like  those  in  which  Kiffin  lived,  such  conjunctiinis 
are  h‘ss  the  rc‘sult  of  choice  than  necessity.  Kiffin  was  one  of 
many  multitudes  in  whom  the  sacred  t(*xt  and  the  matchl(»ck 
wane  e(|ually  familiar ;  who  were  a<lej)ts  at  handling  the  Word 
and  the  sword.  In  all  such  cases  we  believe  there  is  much  to 
deplore.  Thc‘  conjunction  of  such  occupations  from  choice  leavi  s, 
]>erhaps,  some  occasion  in  the  mind  to  doubt  the  lavdity  of  very 
holy  convictions.  Wi‘  have  luwer  been  of  the  number  of  tln>se 
wln>  could  us(*  the  Bibh‘  as  a  hom^  for  sharptming  the  swaa’d. 
Kiffin  lived  in  a  dav  when  nu'u  thought  far  otherwise.  Be  it 
ours  to  judge  righteous  judgment  of  him,  and  pray  to  he  saved 
from  the  task  (d  ha\  ing  to  ‘  go  and  do  likcwisi.'.^ 

Ppmi  th(‘  Kesteration  Kiffin  soon  fell  into  troubles.  He  C(»uld 
not  fall  into  snares,  for  Ik;  was  a  man  who  made  very  ‘straight 
paths  for  his  fivt.’  First,  he  fell  under  the  notice  of  Monk  : 
that  man  who,  however  successful  and  even  a})plauded  his 
machinatimis  w'ere,  was  the  arch  traitor  ami  conspirator  of  his 
age.  When  in  London,  he  took  up  his  lodgings  near  the  liotise 
of  Kiffin.  This  was  a  short  time  before  the  Restoration  ;  and  a 
few  days  after  he  was  seize<l  and  carried,  with  Siweral  others,  hy 
soldi(‘rs,  at  midnight,  to  St.  Paul’s.  Next  dav  it  was  runioined 
that  a  «|uantity  of  arms  had  been  taken  in  their  j)Ossession,  but 
the  report  and  the  seizure  had  no  foundation.  A])plication  was 
made  to  the  L«*rd  Mayc*r,  who  foiwvarded  the  application  to  the 
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Common  Council,  and  the  General  was  compelled  to  dismiss  his 
prisoners. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  could  have  heeu  the  motives 
for  the  many  conspiracies  against  the  subject  of  our  short 
memoir  by  persons  round  the  court ;  but  the  character  of  Kiffiu 
was  high,  and  it  was  desirable  to  crush  him.  Moreover,  men 
with  no  religion  could  not  understand,  far  less  comj)rehend  the 
meetiii’^s  of  the  Nonconformists.  What  could  their  meetin;^- 
houses  be  but  the  hatching-places  of  conspirators?  Then,  the 
position  of  Kiffiu  as  a  merchant  much  em})loyed  in  trading  with 
the  sea-ports  of  Holland,  was  presumed  to  giv'e  him  opportu¬ 
nities  for  importing  arms  and  secreting  mischievous  persons  or 
implements.  Thus,  six  months  after  the  Ih‘storatiou,  upon  the 
death  of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  a  plot  was  laid,  and  he  was 
apprehended  on  a  charge  which  might  have  lost  him  life  and 
estate.  A  letter  was  forged,  as  if  it  came  from  Taunton  ;  but 
we  shall  (piote  Kiffin’s  own  account  of  the  matter.  It  is  remark¬ 
able,  as  iriviim  another  illustration  similar  to  some  we  find  in  the 
lives  of  (Jeorge  Fox,  and  of  Jos(‘ph  Alleine,  of  the  way  in  which 
the  machinators  failed  by  clumsy  bungling.  Kiffin  says  the 
letter  was  to  this  effect  : — 

‘That  the  Princess  of  Orange  being  now  dead,  they  were  ready  to 
put  their  design  into  execution ;  that,  according  to  iny  promise,  I 
would  provide  and  send  down  powder,  match,  and  bullet,  Ac.,  for 
that  they  believed  the  promise,  that  one  of  them  should  chase  a 
thousana. 

‘This  was  the  substance  of  the  said  letter;  upon  which  T  was 
seized  on  a  Saturday  at  midnight,  and  carried  to  the  guard  at  White¬ 
hall.  None  were  suil’ered  to  s[)ealv  with  me,  and  1  continued  all 
next  day  under  many  taunts  and  threats  of  tlie  soldiers.  On  the  Lord’s 
day  t‘vening,  I  was  sent  for  before  General  31onk  and  several  others 
of  tlie  Council,  who  read  the  said  letter  to  me.  They  even  charged 
m(‘  that  1  must  needs  be  guilty  of  those  things  in  the  said  letter ;  to 
whom  1  replied  that  1  knew  not  so  much  as  the  name  of  the  man 
mentioned  in  the  letter,  by  whom  it  was  said  to  he  written,  and  1  did 
abhor  even  the  entertaining  any  thoughts  of  doing  anything  which 
might  be  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

‘  After  the  examination,  1  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  to 
take  care  of  me,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  next  day  to  the  liord  Chief 
dustice  Foster  to  be  examined.  I  was  strictly  watched  by  them 
all  that  night,  in  an  inn  in  King’s  Str(*et,  whither  they  carried  me. 

‘  Under  this  dispensation  1  found  many  supports  from  God;  and 
knowing  my  own  innocence,  did  not  doubt  but  the  Lord  would 
one  way  or  otlier  work  for  my  deliverance.  The  next  day  I  was 
carried  in  a  coach  to  Serjeant’s  Inn  to  be  examined.  Soldiers 
being  about  the  coach,  occasioned  a  great  concourse  of  people, 
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who  in(|niro(l  what  was  the  matter ;  some  crying  out  traitors,  rogues, 
hang  them  all. 

‘On  coming  to  my  Lord  Chief  Justice,  1  was  strictly  exaininod 
by  him  about  the  said  letter.  To  which,  when  T  had  returned 
answer,  1  told  his  Lordship  that  I  did  not  doubt  but  his 
Lordship  took  more  pleasure  to  clear  an  innocent  man  than  to 
condemn  a  guilty;  and  therefore  prayed  him  that  1  might  have  lihertv 
to  speak  for  myself,  and  1  doubted  not  but  my  innocence  would  ap- 
pear,  lie  returned  me  for  answer,  1  should  speak  freely  what  1 
could. 

‘  I  told  him  there  were  some  things  in  the  letter  itself  which  might 
give  satislaction  that  it  was  a  mere  forgery.  For  first,  the  letter 
states  the  rise  of  the  execution  of  this  plot  from  the  death  of  the  Frin- 
cess  of  Orange,  and  yet  it  was  dated  at  Taunton  three  days  before  she 
died.  To  which  my  Lordrt'plied — It  was  a  considerable  observatiou; 
and  looking  upon  the  date  of  the  letter  to  be  so  indeed,  said  that 
might  be  but  a  mistake  in  the  date,  yet  the  letter  miglit  be  true. 

‘To  which  1  made  answer,  1  should  leave  that  to  his  llonour’s 
considenition.  But  there  was  one  thing  more,  which,  with  submission 
to  his  Lordship’s  judgment,  could  be  no  mistake:  that  was,  that  there 
could  be  no  letter  written  from  Jjondon  to  Taunton,  and  an  answer  to 
it  from  Taunton,  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  Princess  of  Orange, 
to  the  time  1  was  seized.  For  1  told  him,  his  Lordship  knew  the 
Princess  died  on  the  ^londay  night,  and  no  letter  could  give  advice 
of  it  by  post  till  the  next  night ;  and  no  answer  could  bo  to  that 
letter  till  the  next  ^Monday  morning :  wliile  I  was  seized  tlie  kSaturday 
night  after  her  death,  v.  hicli  must  needs  he  before  any  post  came  in. 

‘  l^})on  this,  my  Lord  looking  very  steadfastly  upon  tlie  Ideuteiiant 
Colonel,  wliose  prisoner  1  was,  the  said  liioutenant  Colonel  desired 
my  Lord  to  give  me  the  oaths.  ^ly  Lord  rc'plicd  to  him  in  great 
anger,  that  lu*  would  not.  And  that  things  wen'  come  to  a  fine  [)ass, 
wlien  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  must  he  tauglit  hv  a  soldier  what  to  do. 
Telling  him  it  was  a  trappan :  and  tlieu  iny  liOrd  directed  his  spoecii 
to  me  ;  and  told  me  he  was  satisfied  1  was  abused,  and  that  if  1  could 
find  out  the  author  of  tlie  said  letter,  he  would  punisli  him  and  dis¬ 
charge  me. 

‘  Mr.  Henry  Jesse  and  ^Ir.  Crape  were  mentioned  Avitli  me  in  the 
letter  from  Taunton,  and  they  were  both  examined  and  discliargcd 
also.  Thus  did  Cod  work  for  mv  deliverance,  and  insnare  them 
which  contrived  this  letter  in  the  work  of  their  hands,  while  we 
escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  tlie  net  of  the  fowler  ;  liaving  great  cause  to 
jiraise  Ills  holy  name.’ 

Shortly  afti'v  this  Kiftin  was  called  to  speak  before  the  king, 
against  the  Hamburg  Company,  and  ho  ap]>oars  to  have  ac(|uitted 
hinis(*lf  so  well  that  the  king  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  were 
disjiosod  always  after  to  remain  his  friends.  It  was,  indet'd,  a 
protest  to  n\val  ears,  even  at  that  early  day  of  onr  great  coin- 
inereial  history,  in  favour  of  freedom  of  trade ;  indeed,  our 
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ivailei-s  have  often  notieed,  that  freedom  of  faitli  has  never 
heen  far  dissevered  from  freedom  of  eommeree,  and  the 
cnshivod  mind  lias  nsimlly  b(‘en  acc(>m])anicd  by  the  onslavcd 
trade.  After  this,  it  was  expected  that  Kithn,  being  called 
lK‘fore  the  council,  would  lie  safe  in  the  (Jlatt‘  Hoiist‘  l>efon‘ 
the  t'V(*ning.  He  p<')ssessed  considemble  intiuence  at  court, 
and  with  the  king  :  he  had  the  ear  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Hvde;  this  too  ho  used  on  a  very  memorable  occasion  to  excel¬ 
lent  good  ])ur])ose.  Crosbie  relates  the  story,  in  his  ‘  History  of 
the  Ha])tists,’  of  ten  men  and  two  women  brought  betore  thi‘ 
bench  of  jusVices  at  tlu‘  <iuarter  sessions  for  Ailesbury,  and  then' 
called  upon  to  conform  and  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
su])remacy,  or  receive  then  and  there  sentence  of  death.  That 
then'  might  be  the  exercise  of  some  cleimaicy  towards  them,  the 
afternoon  was  allowed  them  for  their  decision;  and,  in  fact,  as 
they,  ])oor  obstinati'  mules,  would  not  conform,  they  wc're  sen- 
tencc'd  to  death,  and  remanded  back  tor  execution,  (ireat  was 
the  consti'ination  in  the  town.  Tlu'y  app(‘ar  to  have  all  been  of 
the  onk'i-  called  respectable,  some  tradi'rs  of  good  positiem. 
Their  goods  wt'n'  spiH'dily  seized  and  coniiscated  ;  whih' a  sou 
of  one'^of  tlu'  condemneertook  horse,  and  eanu'  immediately  t(» 
London.  IL'  sought  Kilhn,  and  together  they  wi'iit  to  Hyde,  and 
all  togetluM*  to  Hie  king,  who,  simple,  good  man  that  he  wa.s, 
was  (piite  surprised  to  lu'ar  of  his  sidijects  i)eing  put  to  death 
for  their  n'ligion  onlv.  Li  fine,  Kittin  ])i'ocure(l  then  repri(‘\e. 
The  son  hastc'ued  back  with  it  to  Ailesbury,  and  although  th(‘ 
condemned  malefactors  remaiiu'd  in  ])rison  till  the  next  assizes, 
the  judge  brought  dow'ii  his  maj('sty  s  ])ard<m,  and  they  wt'ri'  all 
S(‘t  at  liberty.  'Phis  also  is  a  little  ster(‘osC(>pic  idt‘a  of  the  way 
in  which  they  administered  justice  in  those  happy  days,  tor  th(‘ 
restoration  of  whi(;h  th('  Prayer  Rook  ai)])ointed,  during  two 
Centura's,  a  day  of  national  thanksgiving.  Tt  may  b('  su])pos(*d 
that  the  king  would  know  how  to  turn  his  friendship  to  Mr. 
Kittin  to  advantage.  Once  he  sent  to  him,wh(‘n  sorely  pressed— 
and  wIk'U  was  he  not  sorely  pressed ? — {'or  lutui  0/  £K),0()0. 

Kiffin  declaivd  that  lu^  had  not  such  a  sum  as  £M),()0(),  Imt 
that  if  it  would  be  of  any  use  he  would  present  him  with 
£10, 000.  Of  cours(*  it  was  of  use;  and  Kilhn  usi'd  to  siiy  that, 
by  giving  ten,  he  had  saved  thirty  thousand.  It  may  be  sup])osed 
tfiis  had  something  to  do,  says  (Vrosbio,  with  the  favour  la* 
enjoyt'd  at  court.’  AVe  believe,  indei'd,  that  with  the  wares 
td’iarles  had  to  sell,  nothing  always  bought  nothing. 

Rut  once  more,  Kithn  himself  was  seized  at  midnight,  by 
order  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  carried  before  the  Duke. 
He  chargeil  him  that  he  had  hired  two  men  to  kill  the  king. 
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The  account  is,  however,  so  interestingly  told  hy  Kiffin,  that 
once  more  we  will  receive  from  his  own  lips  the  narrative. 

‘  Being  called  before  them,  the  Duke  charged  me,  that  1  should 
have  hired  two  men  to  kill  the  King,  and  with  saying,  tliat  if  they 
would  not  do  it,  I  would  do  it  myself.  But  he  further  told  me,  that 
if  I  would  confess  the  truth,  care  should  be  taken,  by  him,  that  I 
should  not  sutler.  I  was  greatly  amazed  at  this  charge,  and  returned 
him  this  answer — that  I  had  rather  he  should  charge  it  against  me, 
than  1  should  give  the  least  entertainment  of  it — so  much  as  in  my 
thoughts.  Bor,  I  thank  God,  I  did  abhor  it  from  my  soul  towards 
the  meanest  man  in  the  kingdom,  much  more  towards  his  ^Fajesty. 
I  further  told  him,  that  he  could  not  be  looked  upon  to  be  his 
IVrajesty’s  friend  that  should  speak  one  word  for  the  saving  tlie  life 
of  any  man,  who  was  in  his  wits,  that  should  intend  any  such  thing. 
The  i)uke  told  me,  he  knew  I  could  speak  well  enough  for  myself, 
having  spoken  so  often  as  I  had  done  before  the  Gouncil ;  but  what 
he  had  charged  me  with  would  be  proved  by  tw  o  w  itnesses :  and  so 
ordered  Clillbrd  to  deliver  me  to  the  soldiers,  and  not  to  suller  any 
to  speak  with  me. 

‘  Being  strictly  kept  by  the  soldiers  till  the  rest  WTre  examined, 
whose  charges,  it  seems,  were  not  so  high  as  mine,  1  had  some 
consternation  upon  me,  although  I  knew"  my  own  innoceiicy.  But 
it  pleased  the  Lord,  whose  care  and  goodness  had  been  extended 
towards  me  in  all  dithculties  to  that  day,  greatly  to  revive  me: 
bringing  that  Scripture  with  great  power  upon  my  soul — “  F(‘ar 
thou  not,  for  1  am  with  thee;  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God; 
I  will  strengthen  thee,  yea,  I  will  help  thee;  yea,  1  will  uphold  thee 
with  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness.” — Isa.  xli.  10.  1  was  so 

greatly  ipiieted  in  my  own  heart  that  my  fears  vanished ;  and  T  was 
made  willing  to  wait  upon  whatever  the  pleasure  of  God  should  be 
towards  me  in  this  matter. 

‘  About  two  hours’  time  after, when  all  were  examined,  and  several 
sent  to  the  Gate-house — at  the  recpiest  of  ^Ir.  AVickhain,  the  mes¬ 
senger  of  the  Duke,  that  1  might  be  his  prisoner,  it  was  accordingly 
so  ordered.  There  1  went  to  bed  and  slept  quietly. 

‘  The  next  day,  my  Lady  Kanelagh  came  to  visit  me,  to  whom  I 
gave  an  account  of  what  the  Duke  charged  me  withal.  She  advised 
me  to  write  a  letter  to  my  Lord  Chancellor,  to  acciuaint  him  with 
my  present  condition,  and  she  would  carry  it  to  my  Lord  herself. 
This  accordingly  I  did,  and  that  lady  delivered  it  into  his  own 
hands.  Having  read  it,  he  told  her  that  there  was  nothing  of  those 
things  before  them  in  the  Council,  and  promised  that  the  next 
Council  day  he  would  acquaint  the  King  and  Council  with  it. 

‘Accordingly  he  did  so,  and  the  letter  which  I  sent  to  his  Lord- 
ship  was  read  before  the  King  and  Council.  It  was  then  asked  the 
^Secretaries  of  State,  whether  they  had  received  anv  charge  against 
me?  AVho  both  answered,  that  they  had  not.  Upon  which  an 
order  was  presently  passed  for  my  discharge,  without  paying  of 
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fei's.  Tlie  Messenger,  at  whose  house  I  was,  attendeil  the  Council 
to  hear  the  issue, — and  being  more  my  friend  than  I  could  have 
expeeteJ,  brought  me  word  of  the  said  order,  and  having  obtained  it 
that  night,  immediately  discharged  me. 

‘  1  thought  that  storm  had  now  been  over ;  and  that  I  was  hereby 
delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  unreasonable  men.  Understanding, 
however,  the  kindness  wliieh  my  J^ord  Chancellor  had  done  me,  1 
went  the  next  morning  to  liis  house,  to  acknowledge  my  thankfulness 
to  liim.  AVhile  1  stayed  without,  there  went  into  him  the  Lord 
Cliief  dustice  llridgeman,  Sir  GeollVey  Palmer,  his  ^lajesty’s  At¬ 
torney-General,  Sir  Henry  Finch,  Solicitor-General,  and  Sir  liichard 


Jirown. 

‘  After  a  little  while  I  was  called  in  to  my  Lord,  they  being  all 
present,  ^ly  Lord  asked  me  how  1  came  to  be  there,  and  whether 
1  was  not  a  prisoner  ?  1  told  his  Lordship  1  had  been  a  prisoner, 

but  was  come  to  return  His  Honour  tbanks  for  bis  favour  in 
presmiting  my  ease  to  his  Majesty,  by  means  of  whicli  I  liad  been 
ndeased.  He  asked  me  liow  it  came  1  was  released?  1  told  him  by 
order  of  the  King  and  Council.  He  demanded  of  me.  Where  that 
order  was 1  told  him,  the  origifial  was  in  the  messenger’s  hands, 
but  1  had  a  copy  of  it,  which  I  showed  him.  He  told  me  indeed 
there  was  such  an  order  passed,  but  that  last  night  the  J)uke  of 
Huckingham  came  and  brought  in  his  charge,  and  there  was  an 
order  for  continuing  me  in  the  messenger’s  hands;  and  therefor(‘  1 
must  return  and  render  myself  a  prisoner  again.  All  he  could  do 
for  me,  he  said,  was,  that  J  should  have  a  fair  and  spt'ody  trial.  1 
thanked  his  JiOrdship,  and  told  him  I  was  very  willing  so  to  do, 
as  knowing  mv  own  innocence.  He  then  wished  mo  to  go  to  the 
back  stairs,  at  White  Hall,  and  speak  with  one  of  the  King’s  pages, 
wlio  attended  there;  and  tell  him  1  came  from  liim,  and  desire  him 
to  acquaint  tlie  King  J  was  there;  and  if  I  could  satisfy  the  King  to 
take  bail  it  was  w’ell. 

‘  Accordingly  1  went  presently,  not  knowing  what  the  issue  of 
this  thing  might  be.  But  Ins  Alajesty  being  gone  out,  1  returned  to 
the  city,  and  carried  up  two  siilhcient  citizens  with  me  to  tender  as 
bail,  if  it  was  demanded,  and  hastened  up  again ;  and  as  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  ordered  it,  just  as  the  King  came  back,  the  Chancellor 
was  come  to  wait  upon  the  King.  Having  sent  in  my  name,  1  was 
ordered  to  come  in  to  the  King,  but  at  the  door  was  remanded  back 
again.  Having  stayed  about  an  liour  without,  a  messenger  came 
again,  and  told  me  the  King  commanded  him  to  let  me  know  tliat  I 
might  go  home ;  and  asked  if  1  had  a  messenger  with  me.  1  told 
liim  1  had  not.  He  said  if  1  had,  he  had  orders  that  he  should 
discharge  me ;  but  that  I  must  be  ready  at  all  times  to  come  w  hen 
his  Alajesty  sent  for  me,  which  I  promised  I  would. 

‘  Thus  did  the  Lord,  by  his  own  hand,  w’ork  for  my  full  deliverance 
from  that  charge,  and  1  had  cause  to  think,  by  means  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  tor  the  page  which  brought  me  the  first  message  told  me  the 
King  seemed  to  be  very  angry  with  me.  This  great  deliverance  was 
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matter  of  wonder  to  all  that  heard  of  it ;  for  many  that  were  seized 
at  tlie  same  time,  whose  char»;es  were  not  so  high  as  mine,  were  kept 
in  the  Gatehouse  above  six  months ;  althougli  nothing  ever  came  by 
way  of  charge  against  tliem,  from  the  time  of  tlieir  commitment  till 
they  were  released.’ 

Tli(‘  poor  Baptist  Wius,  Innvever,  now  constantly  in  diflieulties, 
constantly  examined  before  magistrates,  or  incessantly  ex}M)sed 
to  th(‘  invasion  of  his  domestic  peace,  as  in  the  following,  in 
which,  however,  W(‘  find  some  enjoyahle  matter. 

‘About  six  of  the  clock  one  evening,  about  the  same  time,  a  guard 
being  kept  at  the  exchange,  a  party  of  soldiers  came  to  my  house. 
They  searched  all  my  ])apers,  and  perused  them,  but  found  nothing. 
Looking,  however,  under  mv  man’s  desk,  tliev  saw'  a  book  which 
tliey  supposed  was  hid  there.  And  indeed  so  it  was,  bv  my  man, 
without  my  knowledge.  This  they  readily  snatched  up,  crying,  now 
they  had  found  something  indeed;  but  when  they  had  looked  into 
it,  they  fouiiii  it  was  a  book  of  li^ynard  the  Fox,  which  it  seems  my 
man  used  to  read.  When  they  saw'  their  error  they  laid  it  down 
again,  and  carried  me  away  to  the  guard  at  the  Exchange. 

‘  Sir  Thomas  Flayer  being  the  chief  commander  there,  asked  me 
several  questions.  To  whom  1  returned  answer.  Ili*  told  me  he 
had  a  special  order  to  secure  me ;  but  if  J  w  ould  pass  my  word  to 
be  forthcoming  when  1  was  sent  for,  he  would  let  me  gt)  home.  1 
told  him  1  should  always  be  ready  at  any  time.  So  1  returned 
home  again  in  the  matter  of  an  hour's  time.’ 

Darki  i(‘ss  thicktuied  round  tin*  old  man.  He  lost  liis  son,  w'lio 
w’as  poisoned  by  a  Popish  jmost  at  Venice.  While  hearing  to 
trust  tlie  young  man  alone  among  tlio.se  countri(‘S  of  Jesuits, 
he  sent  a  young  luiuister  for  his  com]»anion  :  his  son  eoiitinued 
faitliful,  hut  tin*  priest  apostatizt'tl.  Jle  was  jiroseeuted  for  forty 
pounds,  heiiig  taken  at  a  meeting  :  tluTe  wt?re,  lu>wever  some 
errors  in  the  pr(K*eedings  and  trial,  which  In*  diseoveriMl  ;  he 
i»veilhr(‘W  the  informers,  hut  ho  savs  it  cost  him  thirtv  ponmls 
to  ix'cover  his  forty  again.  With  tender  affection  he  then  comes 
to  th(‘  death  of  his  wife — ‘the  greate.st  sorrow'  I  ovt‘r  met  with 
in  tliis  world.*  The  w’ords  of  the  old  man  are  very  jiathetic  in 
which  he  alludes  to  his  loss. 

‘  It  pleased  the  Lord,  some  time  after,  to  take  to  himself  my 
dear  and  faithful  wale,  w  ith  whom  I  had  lived  nearly  forty-four  years. 
Her  tenderness  to  me,  ami  faithfulness  to  God,  were  sueh  as  can¬ 
not  by  me  be  expressed.  She  sympathised  with  me  in  all  my 
aillietions,  and  1  can  truly  say  1  never  heard  her  utter  tlie  least 
disctiiitent  under  all  the  various  providences  that  attended  myselt 
or  her.  But,  owning  the  hand  of  God  in  them,  she  was  a  constant 
encourager  of  me  in  the  ways  of  God.* 
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S<^(>n  nftt'i*  her  ilojitli  ho  was  prosocutod  for  httooii  iiiootiii^s, 
wliich  ainoniitod  to  throe  liuiidrod  pouiuls.  j^y  skill  aiul  ability' 
:in(l  iiifluoiioo,  he,  however,  csca])(Hl,  through  the  iiitbrmality  of 
tile  iiulictinent ;  and  this  was  the  last  ettort  made  to  disturb  the 
jH'ace  of  tlie  veteran  Puritan  mercliant.  But  heavier  trials 
remained  beliind,  although  we  have  no  space  to  recite  tlumi. 
lnd^\l  the  most  sorrowful  part  of  the  liistory  of  William  Kihiii 
is  his  connexion  with  the  Hewlings  :  they  wen^  his  grandsons, 
and  were  taken  prisoners  after  the  Battle  of  Sedgemore.  d'lu'y 
Jiad  foolishly  attached  themselves  to  the  I)uke  of  JVlonmouth,  and 
>yerc  ot  course  ruined  in  Ids  ruin.  The  account  of  their  execu¬ 
tion  is  among  the  most  toucliing.  Great  efforts  were  made  to 
save  them,  ddieir  sister  tlirew  herself  at  the  feet  of  James.  Lonl 
C  hill  chill,  atterwards  tlie  Duke  of  ^larlborough,  told  lier,  before 
she  Siiw  tiie  king,  that  marble  was  as  capable  of  fi*eling  compas¬ 
sion  as  the  king’s  heart.  Shortly  afterwards  James  dared 
t<>  intt*i lere  \\ ith  the  libia'ties  of  the  City  of  London,  It  becanii) 
a  part  of  his  |K)licy  to  invite  Kifhn  to  court.  The  account  of  his 
intei\ie^  with  thi*  king  is  w'ell  known.  The  king  talked  to  him 
ol  his  favniir  to  Disscaiters,  and  concluded  by  telling  Iviftin  hi* 
laid  put  him  dowm  as  an  alderman  in  his  new  chaiter.  ‘Sire,’ 
said  Ivitiin,  ‘  I  am  a  very  old  man,  and  havi*  w  ithdrawn  myself 
trom  all  kind  ot  laisiness  for  some  years  past,  and  am  incajiable 
ot  doing  any  scuvice  in  such  an  alfair  to  your  majesty  or  the 
city,  ^‘sides,  sir,’  the  old  man  went  on,  fixing  his  eyes  stead¬ 
fastly  on  the  king,  while  tla^  t(‘ais  ran  down  his  clu^eks,  ‘the 
death  of  my  grandsons  gave  a  wamnd  to  my  heart  which  is  still 
blei‘ding,  and  iKwi'i*  will  close  but  in  the  grave.’  It  is  said  that 
the  king  was  struck  by  th(‘  maniu'r,  th(‘  frei'dom,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  ri‘buke  ;  it  is  said  that  his  galled  countiuiance  seemed  to 
sarink  from  tin*  horrid  remembrance.  Wt‘do  not  believe  it;  that 
iron  heart  could  not  be  smitten  ;  that  brazen  brow'  could  not 
nvoil  from  human  rebuke.  The  answer  is  a  sufficient  assurance: 

‘  Mr.  Kitiin,  I  shall  find  a  balsam  for  that  sore.’  Lord  Macaulay 
says  no  speech  recorded  of  James  gives  so  unfavourabh'  a  notion 
of  his  character  as  those  few'  words.  They  are  the  words  of  a 
liaid-liearted  and  low-minded  man,  unable  to  conceive  any  lace¬ 
ration  of  the  affections  for  which  a  place  or  a  pension  would  not 
be  a  full  comjiensation. 

After  the  eximlsion  of  the  Stewarts,  Mr.  KilHn  lived  in 
<|uietness  and  the  enjoyment  of  very  much  ri'spect ;  and  wlien 
tlH^  trench  Protestants  were  driven  to  England  for  nduge, 
he  received  into  his  protection  a  French  family  of  considerabh* 
lank,  fitted  up  and  furnished  a  house  of  his  own  for  their  recej)- 
tion,  puuidcil  them  servants,  and  maintained  them  at  his  own 
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exp? a-*!'  in  a  manner  wLich  lore  s*-»me  proportion  to  tLeir  rank 
in  France.  AfterwarJ-s  they  recovert*!!  some  p:*nion  of  their 
mine!  fortune,  hut  he  would  not  diminish  it  by  a  ^hillinof  of 
retribution  lor  the  sendee  he  had  rendered  them.  •  Such/ 
exclaims  Noble,  ‘  were  the  city  patriots  of  those*  times  !*  He  ilied, 
the  2f»th  of  HeCeinU-r.  in  the  eiglity-.'ixth  yeiir-'f  his  age,  and  was 
bune*l  in  that  great  Ctnnififs  MaiitU'<  of  Noncunfonuitv — 
the  Bunhill  Fields  Burial  Ground. 

We  have  veiy*  hiirrie<.lly  hastened  over  the  life  of  this  great 
rejux'x-ntative  Nonconf 'nnist :  we  shouM  like  to  stv  his  Ihe 
dealt  with  in  more  deUiil,  and  c»  unmend  William  Kithn  to  the 
cnlitors  of  the  Bunyan  Libi-aiy,  as  an  admirable  siibjt'Ct  for  some 
comp-tent  and  a<.*c"mpli'hed  pn. 


THE  WEsLKYANS  and  THE  CHURCH. 

IN  cruiteinplating  the  state  of  religious  parties  in  England, and 
the  relative  psitions  wliich  they  respctively  occupy  to  the 
Establi.vhcd  f’hurch,  tliere  is,  perhaps,  no  l>*dy  more  des^'rving 
of  attention  and  consideration  than  the  Wesleyan  Metl^KlLsts. 
Little  more  than  a  century  ainl  a  ipiarter  have  elapsed  .-ince  the 
rise  of  that  Uxly,  ami  whether  we  contemjdate  their  astonishing 
numerical  increase  Duh  at  home  and  abroad,  the  great  moral 
and  religious  gocnl  which  they  have  ejected  annuig  the  mas>es 
of  niir  people,  or  the  vast  amount  of  intiuence  which  they  are 
able,  if  tliey  please,  to  exert  on  the  ecclesiastical  ciiaracter  and 
condition  of  this  em})ire,  we  cannot  but  regard  them  and  their 
movements  and  j^olity  with  no  small  degree  of  interest. 

Of  late  years  this  boily  has  attracteil  towards  it  the  attention 
all  the  other  religious  ])arties  in  the  land,  from  the  mitred 
hierarch  of  the  Established  Church,  down  to  the  very  humblest 
DissenUT  who  is  struggling  for  religious  freedom,  and  seeking 
the  entire  ematicipation  (►f  himself  and  others  from  all  State 
C’hurch  domination.  This  is,  in  a  great  mea.sure,  to  bo  attri- 
bute<l  to  the  fact  that  the  Methcxlists  have  not,  as  a  body, 
]>rominently  identified  themselves  with  either  of  the  two  great 
parties  wlio,  on  the  (piestion  of  civil  establishment  of  religion, 
aiv  iu>w  aiTJiyed  against  each  other  in  this  country.  They  have, 
for  the  most  part,  remained  neutral ;  and  it  is  but  natural  that 
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l».*th  the  other  ^vuiios  refenwl  to  should  t\vl  no  little  iutei\'st 
to  the  cviirs^'  which  such  an  iutiueuiial  KhIv  :uv  likely  to 
adojit  on  this  suhject — whether  they  will,  as  s^nue  of  their  head 
meu  sei'iu  ih‘sirv>u>  to  ilo,  ally  theius<dves  with  the  Ohuivh  and 
uphold  her  in  her  claims ;  or  lend  their  aid  and  iutlueiKV  to  help 
those  who  are  eiuleavouriuir  to  defend  ami  make  universiil  that 
ijreat  principle  of  t'hristian  willingluxvl  which  has.  under  CuhI, 
made  Methodism  so  powerful  ami  Si»  smwjisful  ;vs  it  now  is. 

Duriiiir  the  givater  part  of  their  existemv  as  a  distinct  ivli- 
giou<  deiu*minatu>n,  the  Metlknlists  have  almost  uniformly  Kvu 
j<‘oitl‘d  at  and  vilihisl  hy  the  Hii^h  Churv'h  jvarty.  With  very 
few  t‘\ce{‘tions.  tlie  Estahlislusl  clergy  reg*'ardevl  them  with  the 
hittere>t  contempt,  th*  this.  Eishop  Nightingale's  scurrilous 
‘  Portrait  lire  ^f  Metlnxiism’  is  a  sUuuling  memorial;  and  in  some 
I'f  the  earlior  puhlications  even  of  the  Siviety  for  the  Pro|ia- 
gation  of  t’hristian  Knowlodge.  we  tind  that  when  the  writei*s 
wi>li  to  vlepict  a  religious  fanatic,  or  an  oily-tonguod  hy^xvrite 
who  made  his  religion  a  cloak  only  for  hi>  sin.  they  are  suiv 
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followors.  Put  >iuce  the  agitation  for  a  .reparation  of  I'hundi 
and  State  has  In  eu  reviveil,  the  tables  have.  tv>  a  great  iwtent, 
K'en  turned.  Even  that  meek  man,  the  Hishop  of  Exeter,  some 
years  ago.  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  and  in  his  chargi's  tv»  his 
clergy,  spoki'  most  respectfully  of  the  MetIuHlists.  and  otfeivd 
nK»>t  fraternally  to  welcome  them  hack  again  inti»  the  C'hurch. 
All  this  is,  doubtless,  pleas;int  and  gratifying  so  far  as  it  gi>os ; 
but  it  does  not  rei[uire  much  perspicacity  to  jHuveive  the  reivson 
of  such  unwonted  liln'rality  on  the  jxirt  o\'  rimrchmen.  They 
imagine,  and  in  fact  athrm,  that  tlie  Methodists,  as  a  IhhIv,  aiv 
friendly  to  the  connexion  K'tween  Cdiuivh  and  Slate;  and  they 
have  to  a  great  extent  lH.vn  encouragevl  in  tliis  opinion  by  Sv>me 
of  the  h'ading  Weslevans,  lH)th  ministei-s  and  lavmen,  who  are 
most  anxious  to  have  it  aj^pixir  that  they  are  m>t  l>issenters,  and 
tliat,  as  the  folhnvers  oi'  John  Wesloy,  they  must,  as  a  matter  i>f 
e  uirse,  Ik‘  t’hurehmen  in  principle,  however  i*rratu*  ami  tlis.Si.*nting 
they  may  be  in  tlnur  practice.  That  the  leaders  of  the  IkhIv,  and 
perhajKs  a  majority  of  the  Conference,  as  at  present  Ciuistituteil,  an' 
'in  favour  of  a  State  fdiurch,  is  indisputable.  The  late  attempt  of 
Dr.  t>sborn  and  Mr.  Pereival  Punting,  in  tludr  eviilence  Indore 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  subjoct  of  Church  Ikites, 
to  represent  the  body  generally  as  favourable,  not  mendy  ti>  the 
Kstablished  fdiurch,  as  such,  but  alsi>  to  her  retaining  the  power 
(»f  levying  her  pre.sent  compulsory  assessments  fnnn  all  cla.sses  of 
the  community,  is  sutheient  proof  that  this  is  the  casi*.  Put  the 
indignant  protests  against  the  evidenci'  of  these  gentlemen  that 
have  been  made  in  the  Conference  itself,  and  also  in  the  public 
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prints,  are  sufficient  to  show  that,  whatever  may  be  tlie  \\o\y  of 
a  majority  of  the  ministers  on  these  subjects,  the  j;reat  mass  of 
the  people  are  not  only  Dissenters  in  practice,  but  also  in  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  and  this  we  have  reason  to  know^  not  only  from  a  pretty 
extensive  ac(iuaintance  with  the  Methodists,  but  from  the  candid 
acknowled<:ment  of  some  of  the  best  informed  amon<x  them. 

The  chief,  if  not  the  only  argument  that  we  have  ever  heard 
adduced  in  s\ipport  of  the  present  Church  leanings  of  the  (hajo- 
mination  is,  that  their  venerable  founder  was  himself  a  decided 
Churchman,  and  they  are  therefore  (udy  acting  out  his  avowed 
principles  when,  in  the  ecclesiastical  struggles  of  these  times, 
they  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Church  rather  than  on 
that  of  Dissent.  As  Ave  believe  oiirselves  to  have  a  ])retty 
thorough  ac([uaintance  with  the  writings  of  Mr.  Wesley,  we  have 
long  been  j)ersuaded  that  the  above  representation  of  his 
opinions  and  princi])les  on  the  subject  of  religious  estahlisli- 
ments  is  not  only  not  coirect,  but  is  directly  at  variance  with 
his  positive  and  rc])eated  statements  on  the  subj(‘ct  in  dithTc'iit 
])arts  of  his  ]mblished  works  ;  and  as  this  averment  will,  no  douht, 
l)e  regarded  by  many  as  very  (|uestioiiable,  we  shall,  in  the 
sequel  of  this  pa})er,  proceed  to  prove  it,  by  adducing  evidmice 
which  no  Wesleyan,  be  lu‘  preacher  or  layman,  sliall  be  able  to 
gaiusiiy.  In  his  Sermons,  and  in  his  Noti's  on  the  ^^ew  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  also  in  the  ^linutes  of  C\)nference,  drawn  u})  under 
his  own  eye,  the  venerable  Wesley  has  left  on  record  his  calm 
and  sober  opinions  on  the  point  in  ([uestion.  And  as  the  doc¬ 
trines  contained  in  these  Sermons  and  Notes  constitute  the 
creed  which  (‘very  Methodist  ])reacher  S(demnly  ])romises  to 
teach  on  his  admission  into  full  ministerial  connexion  with  the 
body,  a  few  (‘xtracts  from  tluMu  will,  ]KM*haps,  s(‘rve  to  illustrate 
the  consistenev  of  the  men  who,  notwithstanding’  the  solemn 
engagmiu'iit  ndi'rn'd  to,  are  found  iqdndding  tlu'  V(Ty  sysU'in 
which  John  Wesl(‘y  so  strongly  and  frcipiently  denounced.  In 
his  sermon  on  Kcchsiastes  vii.  10,  which  was  first  published 
by  him  in  the  ‘  Arminian  Magazine’  for  December,  1787, 
speaking  of  the  age  of  Constantine,  he  says  : — ‘Of  this  pi^riod 
several  writers  give  us  most  magniticent  accounts.  ( )ne  eminent 
author,  no  h*ss  a  man  than  l)r.  Newton,  the  lati^  Jhshop  o\' 
Bristid,  has  been  at  no  small  pains  to  show  that  the  conversion 
of  (\mstantine  to  Chri.stianity,  and  the  (‘inoluments  which  he 
bestowed  u])on  the  church,  with  an  unsparing  hand,  were  the 
i‘V(.‘nt  which  is  signified  in  the  revelation  by  the  New  Jerusalem 
coming  down  from  heaven.  But  I  cannot  in  anvwise  subscriho 
to  the  bisluqfs  opiiuon  in  this  matter.  So  far  from  it,  that  1 
havi‘  long  been  convinced,  from  the  whole  temor  of  history,  that 
this  verv  event,  Constantine’s  calling  himself  a  Christian,  and 
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pollring  in  that  Hood  of  wealth  and  power  on  the  C3iristian 
elinreh,  tlie  clergy  in  particular,  was  productive  of  more  evil 
to  th(‘  church  than  all  the  ten  piTsecntions  ))ut  together.  From 
the  time  that  piover,  riches,  and  honours  of  all  kinds  were 
heaped  upon  tlie  Christians,  vice  of  all  kiials  came  in  like  a 
Hood,  both  t)n  the  clergy  aiul  laity.  From  tlie  time  that  the 
Church  and  the  State,  the  kingdoms  of  Christ  and  of  the  world, 
were  so  strongly  and  umiatnrally  bhmded  together,  CHiristianity 
and  heathenism  were  so  thoroughly  incor])orated  with  each 
other,  that  they  will  hardly  ever  be  dividi'd  till  Clirist  comes  to 
reign  upon  the  cailh.  So  that,  instead  of  fancying  that  the 
glory  of  the  New  Jerusalem  covered  the  earth  at  that  period, 
we  have  terrible  jiroof  that  it  was  then,  and  has  ever  since  been, 
covi'red  with  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless  jnt.’* 

A  few  paragra})hs  farther  on,  he  adds : — ‘  It  is  the  case 
bevond  all  contradiction  in  North  Anuudea,  that  the  total  indif- 
ference  of  the  government  then'  whetlua-  there  be  any  n'ligion 
or  nene,  leavc's  room  for  the  ])ropagation  of  the  scri])tnral  religion 
Avithent  th(‘  h‘ast  let  or  hindrance.’  In  his  ‘  Note's  on  the  New 
T(‘Stanient,’  he  speaks  with  c'lpial  cleariK'ss  and  decision  on  the 
same  snbject.'l'  ‘The  beast,’  says  h(‘,  ‘is  a  spiritually  secular 
,  pow('r,  o])posite  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ;  a  ])owe‘r  not  merely 
sj)iritnal  or  ecclesiastical,  nor  merely  secular  (U-  ])olitical,  but  a 
mixture  of  both.:):  In  his  note  also  on  '2  Thess.  ii.  7,  when 
s]»eaking  of  the  great  anti-Christian  system  foretold  and  forc- 
iloomcd  in  that  chapti*r,  he  says,  ‘This  mystery  of  inicpiity  is 
not  wholly  contined  to  the  Romish  church,  but  extends  to  others 
als(  k’s!} 

Our  next  (piotation  is  a  most  im))ortant  one,  and  we  earnestly 
re(pie>t  to  it  the  serious  att(‘ntion  ot*  our  \Vesl(‘yan  brt'thren, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  to  be  regarded,  not  merely  as  Mr.  Wesley’s 


*  Wo  liave  l)L‘cn  told  that  in  the  editions  of  ‘  A\  esiey’a  Sermons,' 
issued  of  late  years  from  the  Metliodist  book-room,  this  paragraph  has 
been  expiuiged  in  eonsecpience  of  its  strong  anti-State  Church  cliuracter. 
Tlie  jiresent  leaders  of  the  body,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  reconciling 
such  a  passage  with  their  own  hankering  policy  in  favour  of  tlie  Church,  have 
actually  put  it  into  their  ‘  Index  Fxpurgatorius,’  and  dishonestly  mutilated 
this  portion  of  their  venerable  founder’s  testimony  on  this  subject,  as  well 
as  of  the  creed  wliich  they  themselves  engaged  at  their  ordination  to  teach 
and  maintain.  We  have  not  ourselves  had  opportunity  of  examining  and 
com])aring  the  dilferent  editions  of  the  ‘  Sermons,’  so  as  to  verify  the  fore¬ 
going  statement ;  and,  of  course,  we  state  only  what  has  been  reported  to 
us  by  those  who  have. 

t  ‘  AVesley’s  AVorks,'  vol.  vii.  Svo  edition,  pp.  Ill,  115. 

X  AA'cstley’s  Notes  on  Eev.  xiii. 

^  AA'esley’s  Notes  in  hoc  loc. 
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own  opinion,  l)ut  the  o})inion  also  of  all  those  who,  at  the  tiiiK*, 
constituted  the  Methodist  Conference.  M  e  take  it  troiii  tla* 
llev.  llichard  Watson's  Life  of  Mr.  M  esley  ;  and  it  is,  he  tells 
us,  copied  from  the  manuscript  Minutes  of  Conference  for  17 It 
or  174*),  he  does  not  distinctly  siiy  which.  ‘  Q.  Does  a  church  in 
the  New  Testament  always  mean  a  single  congregation  ?  A.  MV 
helieve  it  does  :  we  do  not  recollect  any  instance  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  Q.  Mdiat  instance  or  ground  is  there  in  the  X(‘w 
Testament  for  a  national  church  ?  A.  We  know  of  none  at  all : 
we  apprehend  it  to  he  a  merely  political  institution.  Q.  In 
what  age  Wiis  the  Divine  right  of  Episco})acy  first  asserted  in 
England?  A.  About  the  middle  of  Quetm  Elizahetli’s  reign. 
Till  thim,  all  bishops  and  clergy  in  England  continually  allowed, 
and  joined  in,  the  ministrations  of  those  who  were  not  Episco- 
})ally  ordained.  Q.  Mhis  there  any  thought  of  uniformity  in  tlic 
'•'overnment  of  all  churches  until  the  time  of  Constantine? 

O 

A.  It  is  certain  ther(‘  was  not  ;  nor  would  there  have  heeii,  liad 
men  consulted  the  M'ord  of  Cod.'* 


That  these  o])inious,  thus  early  and  decidedly  entertaiiuMl  hy 
Mr.  MVsh‘y,  witc  never  ahandoned  hy  him,  as  some  of  his  High 
Church  tollowers  woidd  fain  persuade  us,  hut  were  retaiin'd  and 
avowed  hy  him  to  the  very  latest  period  of  his  life,  is  capable  of 
the  amplest  demonstration.  The  minutes  from  which  the 


ahoVi‘  extract  is  taken  were  passed  in  174*5.  Eorty-two  y(‘ars 
afterwards  he  })uhlished  his  sermon  on  ‘Eoriiua-  Times,’  fioni 
which  wi‘  have  ([uoteil  ;  and  in  it  he  declares  that  his  early 


ojnnions  as  to  the  evil  nature  and  (‘tfects  of  State  Churches  wiax' 


still  Indd  hv  him,  aud,  as  his  long  usage  intimates,  with 
dei‘])ened  and  streugthmied  conviction  of  their  truth  ;  and  if  we 
pass  (»n  to  his  celebrated  pastoral  letter  to  the  American  socit*- 
tii‘s,  (HI  tht5  couclusimi  of  the  war  between  Britain  aud  that 


country,  in  that  h'tter  In*  abandons  Plpiscopacy,  and  defends 
his  own  right,  as  a  mere  ]>resbyter,  to  ordain  bishops,  or 
rather,  what  In*  (h‘signc‘d  them  to  1h‘,  ])ermauent  superinttanhaits 
over  tin*  American  churches. -f-  ‘  Lord  King’s  account  of  the 


*  Watson’s  ‘  Life  of  Wesley,’  pp.  15(»,  157. 

t  That  Mr.  AVesley  never  intended  Dr.  Coke  and  Air.  Asbury  to  be 
bishops,  in  the  episcopalian  sense  of  that  term,  is  plain,  not  only  from  his 
own  lan^untje  in  the  extracts  given  in  the  text,  but  especially  from  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Asbury,  dated  London,  September  tiO,  178S,  iiiMhieh  he 
says  :  ‘  One  instance  of  this,  your  greatness,  baa  given  me  great  concern. 
How  can  you,  how  dare  you,  suffer  yourself  to  be  called  a  bishop.*'  I 
shudder  at  the  very  thought.  Alen  may  call  me  a  man,  or  a  fool,  or  a 
rascal,  or  a  scoundrel,  and  I  am  content ;  but  tliey  shall  never,  with  mv 
consent,  call  me  a  bishop.  For  my  sake,  for  God’s  sake,  for  Christ’s  sake, 
put  a  full  end  to  thi.s.’ — Rev.J.  Timhcrman,  in  ‘  liciigiims  J)cnon}inO' 

iiom  in  the  Ignited  States'  />j).  478,  171K 
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jniinitive  Clinrcli  convinced  me,  many  years  ago,  that  bishops 
and  presl»yters  are  the  same  order,  and,  consequently,  have  tlie 
rii^lit  to  ordain.’  And  as  his  tburtli  reason  for  ordainiim 
Dr.  Coke  and  ^Ir.  Whatcoat,  and  de})nting  them  to  ordain  Mr. 
Asbnry  to  tlu'  office  of  elder,  instead  of  getting  some  one  of  the 
English  bishops  to  do  it,  he  says,  ‘As  our  American  brethren  are 
now  totally  distaitangled  both  from  the  State  and  the  English 
hierarchy,  we  dare  not  entangle  them  again,  either  >vith  the  one 
or  the  other.  They  are  now  at  full  liberty  simply  to  follow  the 
Scriptures  and  the  primitive  Church.  And  we  judge  it  best 
that  they  should  stand  fast  in  that  liberty  wherewith  God  has 
so  strangely  made  tliem  free.’*  In  a  letter  also  to  his  brother 
(’harl(‘s,  on  this  same  subject,  quoted  by  Mr.  W.atson,  he  says, 
‘  1  tirml}^  lH‘lieve  that  I  am  a  scriptural  bishop  as  much  as  any 
man  in  Kngland  or  in  Europe' ;  for  the'  uninterrujited  succession 
I  know  to  be  a  fable  which  no  man  ever  did  or  can  prove.’ *!• 
’riiat  tlu'se'  views  were  the  expression  of  Mr.  Wesley’s  calm  and 
sober  judgment  must  a])p(‘arevident  to  ev’ery  unprejudiced  person  ; 
and  the'ir  be'ing  so  is  ce)mple*te*ly  e*onfirme‘el  by  the  language  of 
Dr.  (^oke',  wheai  fulfilling  and  justifying  the;  missiem  which  Mr. 
We'sle'v  had  sent  him  te)  America  to  discharge'.  At  the  ordinatiem 
of  Mr.  Asbnry,  that  De)ctor  ])reache'el  asermeui  in  ex})lanation  anel 
defence*  e)f  his  own  and  Mr.  Wesley’s  coneluct  ;  and  wo  canne)t 
for  a  mennent  imagine  he  we)uld  utte*r  e)ne  syllable  fe)r  whie'h  he 
hael  not  the  sane'tion  e>f  his  venerable  frienel  anel  j)atron.  ’Fhat 
se'rmon  was  publisheel  at  Baltimeae,  in  178  4.  In  the  first  part 
of  it,  the  Doe*tor  sjiys,  ‘The  Church  e)f  England,  e4’  which  the 
Socie'ty  e>f  Methodists  in  ge'iieral  have,  till  late*ly,  pre)fesseel 
the'inse'lve's  a  ])art,  eliel  for  many  years  groan  in  Ame'Hca  under 
grie'vane^e's  ed'  the*  heavie'st  kind.  Sulje'cteel  to  a  hi(?rarchy 
which  we'ighs  everything  in  the  scale*  of  ]M>litie*.s,  its  most 
impurtant  interests  were  rep(*atedly  sacrificeel  to  the  sup])ose*d 
advantages  of  Englanel.  The  churches  were*,  in  ge*neral,  fille'el 
witli  the*  parasites  anel  bottle*  conqianiems  of  the*  great,  ’riie* 
humble*  and  most  importunate*  entre*aties  of  the  e»p|>re*sse*el  thicks 
— ye*a,  the  rejue*se*ntatie)ns  e>f  a  general  assembly  itse*lf — were 
e*e)nte*mne*d  and  elespiseel.  Eve*rything  sacred  must  be)w  ehiwn  at 
the  fee*t  of  a  party,  the  he)line*ss  anel  happiness  eif  mankinel  be; 
siicrificeel  to  their  vie*ws,  anel  the  elrunkard,  the  fbrnie*ate)r,  anel 
e'xte>rtie)ne*r  triumph  eiver  bheeling  Ziem,  lK*cause  they  were* 
faithful  abe*tteus  eif  the  ruling  ]M)wers.  Ble*s.seel  be  Geiel,  anel 
]iraiseel  be  His  hedy  name*,  tluet  the  memorable  Revolution  has 

*  llampson’s  ‘  Life  of  Wesley,*  vol.  ii.  pp.  179,  180. 

t  AVtttson’s  ‘  Life  of  AVesley,*  p.  287. 
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struck  oti'  these  intolerable  fetters,  and  broken  the  anti- 
Christian  union  whicli  before  subsisted  between  Chureli  and 
State  ;  and  had  there  been  no  other  advantage  arising  from  that 
glorious  epoch,  this  itself,  1  believe,  would  have  made  ample 
compensation  for  all  the  calamities  of  war.’ 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  sermon  Dr.  Coke  answers  objections 
that  were  likely  to  be  made  to  the  course  Mr.  Wesley  and 
himself  were  pursuing.  In  replying  to  the  objection,  ‘But 
don’t  you  break  the  succession  ?’  he  as  thoroughly  abandons 
c*l)isco])acy  asMr.  Wesley  had  himself  done  in  the  extract  already 
(quoted  :  he  s:iys,  ‘that  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  bisho]).s 
is  a  point  that  has  long  been  given  u])  by  the  ablest  defenders 
of  episcopacy/  fie  then  (piot(*s,  with  approbation,  the  seuti- 
nioiits  of  Bishop  H(»adley  in  his  controversy  with  Dr.  Calamy  ; 
refers  to  Clmuent’s  e])istle  to  the  Corinthians  for  proof  that  ‘the 
church  of  Corinth  was  governed  only  by  a  college  of  ])resbyters/ 
and  to  that  of  Poly(*arp  to  the  church  of  Philippi  as  evidencing 
that  that  church  was  governed  in  the  saim^  manner;  and  he 
conchid(‘s  his  reply  by  saying,  ‘that  the  primitive  (liristians 
wiTC  so  far  from  esteeming  the  reguLir  succession  as  ('sscntial 
to  th(‘  c<nistitution  of  a  Christian  churcli,  that  in  some  instances 
o])iscopacv  itself  was  wholly  omitted.’ 

A  more  inuxwtant  objection  is  next  stated  and  replied  to. 
‘  But  are  you  not  schismatics  by  your  se])aratioii  from  the 
church?’  A  ‘Christian  church  is  a  body  of  professors  who  Indd 
the  fundanumtals  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  doctrine  and 
2)ractic(‘.  But  we  an*  not  ignorant,  we  cannot  be*  ignorant 
that  the  chief  ])art  of  the  clergy,  and  the  members  <4  the 
Church  (►f  England  (.so  called),  do  either  tacitly  or  explicitly 
deny  the  doctrines  of  justification  by  faith  ;  the  knowl(Mlge  of 
.salvation  by  the  remission  of  sins,  and  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit  of  Goil ;  points  which  we  esteem  most  fundamental,  yea, 
e^.sentially  necessary  to  constitute*  a  child  of  God.  We  are  not, 
we  cannot  be  ignorant  that  they  justify  as  innocent  many  of 
tin*  criminal  pleasures  of  the  world  :  card-playing,  dancing, 
theatrical  amu.sements,  &c. ;  ]>leasures  utterly  inconsistent  with 
union  and  communion  with  God.  And  though  we  admin* 
tlu*ir  lltiirgy,  and  are  determined  to  retain  it,  with  a  few  alte'ra- 
tions,  we  cannot,  we  will  not,  hold  communion  with  them,  till 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  Genl  has  maele  them  see  and  feel  the  evil  ot 
the  practices  and  the  importance  of  the  doctrines  mentioned 
alkue.  And  tor  this  schism  (if  it  must  have  the  name)  we  an* 
che(‘rfully  ready  to  answer  at  the  bar  of  God. 

‘“Why,  then,  did  you  not  separate  before?”  It  has  long 
been  the  design  of  the  majority  of  the  brethren  and  peo])le  ;  Imt 
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they  submitted  to  the  superior  jud^ineut  of  Mr.  Wesley,  who, 
till  the  Revolution,  doubted  of  the  pro})riety  of  the  step. 

‘“Rut  did  not  your  ])reachers  constantly  exhort  the  people  to 
attend  the  service  of  the  Church  of  EngUind  V  In  the  general 
they  did,  from  a  full  persuasion,  drawn  from  experience,  that 
they  had  no  other  alternative,  to  preserve  our  society,  but  an 
adherence  to  the  (;hurch  of  England,  which  was  totally  destitute 
of  real  discipline,  or  a  formation  of  ourselves  into  an  independent 
church  ;  and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  did  this  with  a  degree  of 
imprudence  which  I  will  not  defend.’* 

We  b(‘g  the  attiaition  of  our  i*eaders  to  these  extracts  ;  for,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  length  they  are  too  important  to  be  omitted. 
They  are,  it  is  true,  the  sentiments  only  of  Dr.  Coke  ;  but  as  he 
had  been  fully  instructed  by  !Mr.  Wesley  how  he  was  to  act  on 
his  arrival  in  America,  whither  he  went  as  Mr.  Wesley’s  represent¬ 
ative  and  th('  exponent  and  vindicator  of  his  views  and  policy, 
and  as  Mr.  Wesley  never  expressed  the  slight(‘st  dissent  from  any 
of  the  Doctor’s  statements,  we  are  fully  Avarrantial  to  regard  them 
asMr.Wesley’s  own  sentiments,  expressive, at  that  advanced  })eriod 
of  his  life,  oftlie  sober,  honest,  conscientious  convictions  to  which, 
in  the  ])rovidence  of  Cod,  he  had  Ikhui  brought  on  th(‘se  subjects, 
and  clearly  showing  that,  although  when  he  commenced  his 
public  career  he  might  b(‘  but  an  E[)iscopalian  and  a  decidcal 
state-churchman,  he  was  now  neither,  his  views  on  both  points 
having  beem  completely  changed  ;  so  that  he  had  become,  in 
])rinci[)le  and  ])ractice,  a  dissent(*r  from  the  constitution,  doctrine, 
discii)line,  and  fellowship  of  the  Established  Church. 

’J’o  th(‘S(‘  proofs,  as  to  what  ^Ir.  Wesley’s  mature*  opinions 
were,  in  regard  to  the  Estaldished  Church,  and  the  connection 
betwc*en  cliurch  and  state,  we  could  easily  add  others  to  the  same* 
(‘tfect,  but  our  space  will  not  allow  of  it.f  We  cannot,  however, 
refrain  from  giving  a  ([notation  on  the  same  subj(*ct  from  the 
Rev.  Charles  Wesley.  It  is  generally  said,  and  believed,  that  he 
was  a  very  high  churchman,  and  often  found  fault  with  his 


*  Ilanipaon’s  ‘  Life  of  Wesley,’ vol.  ii.  pp.  ISl — 100;  where  the  greater 
part  of  l)r.  Coke’s  sermon  is  given.  It  sent  Ilampaoii  away  back  to  the 
Established  Church,  to  resume  his  ministry  within  her  pale. 

t  We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  his  views  as  to  the  consecration  of 
burial  grounds.  ‘  Consecration,’  says  he,  ‘  is  not  authorised  by  law*,  nor 
ordained  by  the  Prayer  Book.  It  was  not  practised  in  the  purest  ages 
of  the  Church,  but  is  a  relic  of  Popish  superstition.’  He  declares  that 
‘  either  the  clerk  or  the  sexton  may  as  wtU  consecrate  the  church,  or  the 
yard,  as  the  bishop ;’  and  he  shrewdly  inejuires,  ‘  Pray,  how  deep  is  the 
consecrated  ground?’  In  line,  he  ‘  wonders  that  any  sensible  Protestant 
should  think  it  right  to  countenance  it ;  and  more,  that  any  reasonable 
man  should  plead  for  the  necessity  of  it.’ 
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brotlier  John  for  wliat  lie  regarded  as  Ids  disorderly  and  mi- 
caiionical  proc-eeding^s  in  allowing  his  pc‘0})le  to  go  so  far  in  the 
direction  of  separation  from  the  church  as  they  did.  That  this 
was  the  fact  during  the  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Charles  Wesley’s 
ministry  we  do  n(»t  ipiestion  ;  hut  our  conviction  is  that,  like  his 
brother,  he  was  led,  in  spite  of  himself,  by  the  occurrfaices  of 
Divine  Providence  to  alter  very  considerably,  if  not  completely, 
his  views  on  these  subjects  before  his  death.  And  in  support  of 
this  conviction  we  lx‘g  to  adduce  a  poem  of  his  on  the  very  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  union  between  Church  and  Sbite ;  and  we  leave  Dr. 
Osborn,  or  any  other  of  the  present  leading  members  of  the 
Methodist  Conference  to  reconcile,  if  they  can,  the  sentiments 
of  the  ])oem  with  the  ordinary  fancies  as  to  the  continuance  of 
Mr.  C.  Wesley's  predilections  in  favour  of  the  Established  Church. 
Of  the  authenticity  of  the  poem  itself  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt.  We  copied  it  a  good  many  years  ago  from  the 
cek‘brated  Thomas  Taylor’s  ‘  DcTence  of  Methodism,’  published 
in  I7h-  ;  and  Mr.  Taylor,  who  had  the  amplest  means  of  know¬ 
ing,  ex}»r(‘ssly  declares  that  it  was  composed  by  the  Rev.  C. Wi'sley. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 


‘  Inventions  achled  in  an  evil  hour, 

Human  appendages  of  pom])  and  power. 

Whatever  shines  in  outward  grandeur  great, 

I  give  it  up  a  creature  of  tlie  State! 

Wide  of  the  church,  as  hell  from  heaven  is  wide, 

The  blaze  of  riches,  and  the  glare  of  pride, 

The  vain  desire  of  being  entitled  Lard, 

Tlie  worldly  kingdom,  and  the  princely  sword. 

But  should  the  bold,  aspiring  spirit  dare 
Still  higher  climb,  and  sit  in  Moses’  chair, 

Power  o’er  my  faith  and  conscience  to  maintain, 

Shall  I  submit,  and  suifer  it  to  reign. 

Call  it  the  Church,  and  darkness  put  for  light. 
Falsehood  with  truth  confound,  and  wrong  with  right? 
No  ;  1  dispute  the  evil’s  hauglity  claim  : 

The  spirit  of  the  world  be  still  its  name. 

Whatever  called  by  man,  ’tis  purely  evil ; 

’Tis  Babal,  Antichrist,  and  Pope  and  Devil !  ’ 


Wc  have  now,  wc  trust,  ]H’uvoil  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
readers  that  neither  of  the  Messrs.  Wesley  were  so  decided  iu 
their  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  as  some  of  their 
followers  are  .^o  anxious  to  represent  them.  Not  only  were  they 
fully  .'satisfied  as  to  the  un.scriptural  character  of  her  constitution, 
and  the  laxity  of  her  discipline,  but  they  had  also  very  tar 
swt‘ded  from  her  ej)isco})alian  polity.  At  all  events  John  Wesley 
had  become  both  in  principle  and  in  ])ractice  a  PresbyU  riaii ; 
and  he  has  left  a  convincing  jiroof  of  this  in  the  constitution  of 
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the  denoininatioii  formed  by  him,  for  it  is  almost  as  much  a 
Presbyterian  body  as  any  one  of  the  denominations  that 
call  themselves  by  that  name  either  in  England  or  Scot¬ 
land.  This,  then,  being  the  case,  we  cannot  but  regard  the 
attempts  which  have  been  and  are  being  made  to  mis- 
rej)resent  Mr.  Wesleys  real  sentiments,  and  pervert  the 
inti  lienee  of  the  connexion,  for  upholding  a  system  which  he 
has  so  strongly  condemned  and  reprobated,  as  deserving  of  the 
strongest  reprehension.  Indeed  we  have  often  been  grieved  to 
see  how  some  of  the  Conference  leaders  had  degraded  both  them¬ 
selves  and  the  body  by  their  paltry  subserviency  to  the 
Established  Church.  We  well  remember  the  years  1833  and 
1834,  when  the  Anti-state  Church  agitation  was  being  carried  on 
with  great  activity  on  both  sides  of  tlie  Tweed  ;  and  frequently 
were  we  vexed  and  saddened  by  the  attempts  of  the  then 
Wesleyan  Conference  to  repress  the  feeling  against  establish¬ 
ments  that  was  rapidly  increasing  throughout  the  connexion,  and 
which  was  developing  itself  in  ])nblic  meetings,  and  in  petitions 
to  Parliament  for  the  relief  of  Dissenters  from  their  grievances, 
and  for  the  total  separation  of  church  and  state.  In  the 
‘Methodist  Magazine’  (the  Conference  organ)  for  these  years, 
there  were  freipient  papers  published  evidently  with  the  design 
of  gagging,  as  it  were,  both  preachers  and  people,  and  prevent¬ 
ing  them  from  discussing,  or  taking  part  in  the  agitation  of, 
these  great  leading  (piestions  of  the  day.  One  of  these  papers 
we  may  s})ecify  as  a  sample  of  the  stock.  It  occurs  in  the 
number  for  ^larch,  1834,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Jose})h  Entwistle,  sen.,  to  the  editor,  and  is  entitled 
‘  Methodists  and  the  present  times.'  The  first  part  of  the  paper 
contains  a  number  of  extracts  from  Mr.  Wesley’s  writings,  ex- 
])ressive  of  his  attachment  to  the  Church,  and  his  unwillingness 
that  his  followers  should  separate  from  it ;  but  of  the  aim  of  the 
article  no  un})rejudiced  reader  can  for  one  moment  doubt ;  ib 
was  to  ])ut  down,  by  strong  hand  of  authority,  all  free  discussioiv 
on  the  important  topics  then  agitating  the  whole  kingdom.  In- 
proof  of  this,  the  following  extracts  are  sufficient.  ‘  I  would,’  says- 
he,  ‘  remark  here  two  things,  viz.,  that  it  is  expected  that  persons 
admitted  into  the  society  should  abstain  from  all  doubtful  dispu¬ 
tations  on  doctrines,  and  that  class  leaders  and  preachers  should 
avow  their  belief  of  the  standard  doctrines  of  Methodism  and 
their  attachment  to  its  discipline.’  In  a  subsequent  paragraph, 
after  quoting  Mr.  Wesley’s  eleventh  nile  of  a  helper,  which,  in 
substance,  is  that  a  preacher  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  save  souls, 
he  thus  addresses  the  editor :  ‘  We  ought  to  beware,  my  dear 
brother,  of  everything  that  has  a  tendency  to  divert  either  the 
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preachers  or  people  from  the  great  object  for  \Yhich  the  principles, 
doctrines,  and  economy  of  our  body  are  avowedly  in  active 
operation,  that  is,  to  spread  scriptural  religion  throughout  the 
land,  and  over  all  the  earth/  Let  our  readers  mark  the 
animus  of  these  words.  Mr.  Entwistle  and  his  colleagues  of  the 
Conference  regard  all  discussion  on  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  Christ’s  kin^om  as  Uhnhtful  disjmmition'  in  fact  as  no  part 
of  ^  script tmd  religion!  But  their  venerable  founder  very 
differc‘ntly  regarded  it  when  he  gave  it  so  prominent  a  place  in 
his  sermon  on  ‘  Former  Times,’  and  so  also  did  the  Conference  of 
1745  when  they  declared  so  plainly  and  unequivocally  that  ‘all 
state  churches  were  mere  political  institutions.’  Times,  how¬ 
ever,  were  now  altered,  preachers  and  class  leaders  were  at 
ix'rfect  libei*ty  to  discuss  all  the  topics  contained  in  Mr.  Wesley’s 
notes  and  sermons,  but  this  one  was  excepted.  Mr.  Entwistle 
and  his  brethren  had  become  higher  Clmrchmen  than  was  their 
venerable  founder,  and,  therefore,  the  rest  of  the  body  must  be 
content  to  allow  this  portion  of  their  solemnly  subscribed  creed 
to  fall  quietly  into  forgetfulness. 

I)itl  our  space  permit,  we  could  easily  specify  instances  in 
which  the  leaders  of  the  Conference  have,  in  order  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  the  Church  party,  involved  the  connexion  in 
tnvnsactions  not  very  consistent  or  defensible.  One  case  of  a  very 
glaring  kind  we  shall  mention.  In  the  returns  of  the  census  for 
Ireland,  in  the  year  18*11,  the  Episcopalian  population 'was 
swelled,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  knew  how  the  facts  really 
st<x)d,  far  l)eyond  the  actual  number.  In<[uiry  was  made,  and  it 
at  last  came  out  that  some  little  time  before  the  census  was  taken, 
a  request  was  made  by  certain  parties  in  the  Irish  Established 
Cliurcli,  to  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  Wesleyans,  to  permit  all  their 
pi'ople  to  be  ranked  among  the  members  or  adherents  of  the 
Established  Church.  Permission  was  accordingly  given,  and  all 
tlie  Wesleyans  in  that  island,  seceders  and  separatists  though 
they  be  from  the  Liuv  Church,  were  included  in  the  Episcopalian 
returns,  in  order  to  serve  the  party  ])urposes  of  the  Church  clerg>', 
and  help  them  in  deceiving  and  imposing  on  the  British  people 
as  to  the  real  position  of  the  Established  Churcli  in  Ireland.* 
And  that  the  British  Conference  were  perfectly  aware  of  this 
shameful  transaction,  which  could  not  have  been  p('rpetratcd  with¬ 
out  their  permission,  is  certain ;  for  it  was  referred  to  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  Dean  of  Ardagh,  in  his  speech  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionar^^  Society,  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  1st 


♦  See  speech  of  the  Eev.  J.  Carlisle,  of  Belfast,  at  Irish  Evangelical 
Anniversary.  Patriot  newspaper.  May  20,  1810, 
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May,  1837.  ‘The  Church  of  Ireland,*  ho  said,  ‘is  under  too 
‘  j^’eat  obligations  to  the  Wesleyan  ^lethodists  not  to  be  deeply 
*  sensible  of  them.  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman ,  that  through  the  ex- 
‘  ertions  of  theWesleyan  Methodists  of  Ireland,  the  dying  embers 
‘  of  the  Church  of  Plngland  were  raised  into  a  flame.’  And  again, 
‘  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  tell  you  that  when  the  late  census  of  the  JPro- 
‘  t(^tants  of  Ireland  was  taken,  the  Methodists  of  the  two  con- 
‘  nexions  in  Ireland,  as  far  as  I  understand,  to  a  man,  put  down 
'  tlieir  names  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England.’*  And  will  it 
ha  credited  by  the  friends  of  honesty  and  truth,  this  avowal  of  a 
fraud,  for  we  cannot  call  it  by  any  other  name,  was  loudly  cheered 
by  the  ^lethodist  ministei*s  and  others  who  were  present  in  Exeter 
Hall  on  that  occasion  ?  and  in  expressing  approbation  of  such  a 
tninsaction,  they  just  shewed  their  willingness  to  lend  the  con¬ 
nexion  to  any  work  to  please  the  bishops,  and  lielp  them  in  their 
hour  of  calamity  and  distress. 

But  we  would  be  doing  far  wrong  were  we  to  include  the 
whole  denomination  in  such  (piestionable  proceedings.  We  are 
perfectly  aware  that  it  is  only  among  the  magnates  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  and  among  the  rich  and  worldly  of  the  people,  that 
any  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Established  Church  exists. 
Anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  odium  with  which  dissent  is  regarded 
in  certain  high  circles,  these  parties  scruple  not  to  throw  to 
the  winds  the  opinions  of  their  venerable  founder  about  State 
niurches.  Many  of  the  preachers,  we  rejoice  to  know,  from 
p(‘rsonal  acciuaintance  with  several  of  them,  are  as  one  with  us 
on  this  great  ([uestion,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  people  readily 
join  their  Dissenting  brethren,  in  spite  of  all  I)i\  Osborn  and 
Mr.  Percival  Bunting  can  say  to  the  contrary,  in  petitioning 
Parliament  for  relief  from  church  rates  and  other  ecclesiastical 
grievances ;  and  when  such  men  talk,  as  they  invariably  do,  of 
Mr.  Wesley’s  great  attachment  to  the  Church,  and  of  his  living  and 
ilyingin  its  communion,  it  is,  in  our  humble  judgment,  calculated 
to  reflect  no  great  credit  on  Mr.  Wesley’s  consistency.  At  one  timo 
we  find  him  deiKumcing  all  State  Cliurches  as  ‘  mere  political 
institutions,’  and,  at  another,  we  find  him  glorying  in  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  one,  and  refusing  to  let  his  people  separate  from  it. 
Mr.  Wesley  must,  therefore,  have  been  cither  a  man  of  no  fixed 
opinions  on  this  subject,  or  there  must  be  another  view  taken  of 
his  conduct  than  that  taken  by  so  many  of  his  followers,  to 
preserve  his  consistency ;  and  that  view  is  this : — Wo  must 
distinguish  between  Mr.  Wesley’s  judgment  and  his  prejudices.*f* 


*  *  Methodist  Magazine,*  June,  1837. 

t  That  Mr.  Wesley,  with  all  his  wisdom  and  piety,  was  sadly  under  the 
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The  former,  when  left  unbiassed,  ^vas,  as  we  have  sho>\Ti, 
decidedly  against  all  ecclesiastical  establishments ;  the  latter, 
again,  had  such  influence  over  him,  that  he  could  never  bring 
himself  to  reduce  his  opinions  on  this  subject  to  practice. 

It  was  our  intention,  wdien  w  e  began  this  paper,  to  have  shown 
that  Mr.  Wesley  was  by  no  means  alone  in  his  condemnation  of 
State  Churches ;  that  his  opinions  were  held  by  many  of  the 
other  fathers  of  Methodism  ;  and  we  had  culled  a  few  })as8ixges 
from  the  writings  of  ^Ir.  Benson,  and  from  those  also  of  Drs. 
Coke  and  Clark,  in  proof  of  the  fact ;  but  the  length  to  which 
our  remarks  have  gone  prevent  us  at  present.  We  shall  there¬ 
fore  conclude  by  calling  upon  our  Methodist  friends  throughout 
the  empire  to  judge  of  themselves,  not  by  what  Dr.  Osborn  or 
Mr.  Percival  Bunting,  and  the  party  to  wdiich  they  belong,  sixy 
they  arc,  but  from  Mr.  Wesley's  calm  and  sobcu*  sentiments, 
written  by  him  when  his  prejudices  w^ere  asleep,  and  avowed  hy 
him  at  frecpient  intervals  during  the  last  fifty  years  of  his  life. 

He  himself  tells  us  that  he  originally  set  out  wdth  a  dev«)ted 
reS(xlution  to  follow^  the  leadings  of  Providence,  as  they  became 
evident  to  his  mind.  He  did  so ;  jxnd  ste])  by  step  he  was  led, 
as  he  candidly  admitted,  even  against  his  inclination,  to  diverge 
away  from  the  Church  ;  and  the  more  independently  his 
followers  have  acted,  the  more  has  God  blessed  and  prospered 
them.  Now',  what  plainer  evidence  can  you  have  of  the  line  of 
duty  which  it  is  incumbent  on  you  to  pursue  ?  And  if  Mr. 
Wesley  congratulated  the  American  societies  on  their  deliverance 
from  State  Church  thraldom,  and  not  only  declared  that  he 
ilared  not  seek  again  to  subject  them  to  the  yoke,  but  exhorUxl 
them  ‘  to  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  with  which  God  had  so 
strangely  made  them  free,’  see  that  ye  despise  not  a  counsel  so 
])rt‘guant  w  ith  w  isdom  and  discretion.  God  has,  as  y(d,  kept  you 
free ;  and  it  is  your  duty  to  maintain  your  liberty,  and  resist 
meekly,  but  firmly  and  determinedly,  every  attempt  of  your 
preachers  or  others  to  bring  you  into  bondage,  or  to  transfonu 

inllucnco  of  early  prejudice,  is  hut  too  well  known  to  every  reader  of  the 
‘Arminian  Magazine,'  which  was  conducted  so  many  years  by  himself. 
In  almost  every  number  of  that  work  we  have  accounts  of  wiiat  he  calls 
well  authenticated  cases  of  witchcraft  and  apparitions,  in  both  of  which 
he  was  a  firm  believer.  In  the  volume  for  1782,  p.  33G,  w  hen  introducini? 
a  strange  account  of  an  evil  spirit  in  Burgundy,  he  makes  the  follow  ing 
extraordinary  declaration  ‘  With  my  latest  breatli  will  I  bear  my 
testimony  against  giving  up  to  infidels  one  greatproof  of  the  invisible  world : 
I  mean  that  of  witchcraft  and  apparitions,  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
all  ages  ; ’—a  striking  proof  that  John  Wesley,  the  man,  the  scholar,  and 
the  Christian,  had  never  been  able  to  shake  ofl‘  the  impressions  received 
by^^John  Wesley,  the  boy,  in  the  haunted  rectory  of  Epwortk 
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3mr  great  Voluntarij  Church  into  ‘  a  mere  political  insti¬ 
tution.’  Should  the  day  ever  arrive  when  such  an  event  shall 
tfike  place,  it  will  be  the  most  disiistrous  tliat  your  body  oversaw. 
Your  sun,  that  for  a  century  and  more  has  shed  its  eidightcning 
influences  on  tlie  dark  places  of  our  world,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  will  become  obscured.  Your  memorial  will  remain  to 
tell  of  the  past ;  but  the  Connexion,  as  such,  will  sink  down  and 
disappear  among  the  stagnant  marshes  of  the  Church.  And  in 
fine,  permit  us  to  remind  3^011,  in  all  brotherly  kindness,  that, 
liowever  good  and  great  a  man  Mr.  Wesley  was,  and  however 
deserving  of  your  adminition  and  respect,  he  was  but  a  man,  and 
had  his  failings,  like  us  all.  Do  not  bind  yourselves  by  his 
opinions  on  an}"  subject,  save  in  so  far  as  you  conscientiously 
believe  them  to  be  scriptural.  Remember  who  has  said, ‘Call 
no  man  master  on  earth ;  for  one  is  your  master,  even  Christ.' 
He  is  alone  King  in  Zion  ;  and  it  is  His  sole  prerogative  to  say 
to  His  people  what  they  shall  believe,  find  whiit  duties,  also,  they 
must  practise.  And  however  highly  we  may  esteem  and  confide 
in  any  human  preacher,  we  dare  not  sacrifice,  from  love  to  him, 
our  obedience  to  the  precept,  ‘Prove  all  things:  hold  fast  that 
which  is  uood.’ 


HINTS  TOWARDS  A  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISE  ON 

LAUGHTER.* 


WK.  have  not  re:  id  ‘  TI  le  Wise  Men  of  Abdera’  in  its  own 
T  T  language,  by  Wieland,  find  therefore  we  are  uiuible  to  say 
whether  the  dulness  of  The  Republic  of  Fools’  is  due  to  its 
author  or  to  the  translator  ;  but  unmistakably  a  dull  book  it  is, 
a  safe  and  most  warranhible  narcotic.  The  editor  institutes 
some  comp.'irison  between  it  and  other  great  philosophical  ro¬ 
mances  ;  l)ut  by  the  side  of  ;dmost  finy — Jiny  within  our  knowledge 
— Swift,  Quevedo,  Rabehiis,  it  is  dull,  and  very  dull ;  one  cannot 
but  feel  that  really  the  editor  cannot  be  .altogether  to  blame  that 
so  little  has  been  made  of  one  of  the  very  best  texts  that  the 
humourist  ever  laid  to  descant  upon.  But  perhaps  this  Wtos  an 


*  T/iC  Republic  of  Fools.  By  AVieland 
Christmas,  AI.A.  Williams  A  Norgate. 


Translated  by  Henry 
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order  of  liuiiiour  in  wliicli  Wieland  was  not  very  likely  to  sliiiie, 
certainly  not  among  the  chief  luminaiies. 

Well  accjuainted  as  our  readers  are  with  the  Bridgewater 
Treatises  on  the  goodness,  personality,  power,  and  wisdom  of 
(iod,  it  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  many  topics  not  touchoLl 
upon  in  those  renowned  jmblications  may  be  made  subservient 
to  the  teachings  of  natural  theology,  although  they  have  not  yc  t 
))ecn  permitted  to  illustrate  it.  If  Sir  Charles  Bcdl  finds  Gotl 
ill  the  human  hand,  or  Buckland  in  a  piece  of  coal,  or  Eoget  in 
a  place  where  some  alone  look  for  him — the  stomach,  why  may 
it  not  be  permitted  to  find  divine  intentions  underlying  the 
causes  of  laughter  ?  It  is  a  good  thing  to  attempt  to  see  the 
measure  of  the  divine,  the  human,  and  even  the  infernal,  in  all 
thiims.  That  we  laugh  is  certain.  That  even  good  men  laugh 
who  can  doubt?  That  highest,  holiest  men,  great  reformers  and 
martyrs,  hav(‘  obtained  their  irresistible  iiitiuence  over  their 
fellow-men  by  their  skill  in  wielding  the  weapons  cd*  humour — 
rousing  even  to  very  mirthful  views  of  things — who  can  doubt? 
Ih'ue  we  all  begin  to  find  how  wrong  it  is  to  laugh  when 
the  laugh  goes  against  us.  But  it  would  not  be  impossible 
to  find  many  names,  or  })erhaps  to  descant  on  the  anonyniia 
of  Sacred  Laughter;  the  vision  of  Piers  Ploughman  ;  the  soiiie- 
wbat  harsh  and  unwise  meiTiment  of  ^laiiin  !Masprelate  ;  mor<5 
especially  the  dJ^^istola'  Ohscu  rortnn  Vivoram.  We  have 
iK'fore  now  referred  to  the  humourists  of  the  pulpit,  and  tlie 
humourists  of  the  table,  without  calling  up  any  more  names,  is 
it  not  enough  to  sav  tin*  monarchs  of  laughter  have  done 
.something  for  tlu‘ world  ?  Far  be  it  from  us  to  inculcate  or  to 


commend  the  habit  of  regarding  evervthing  from  its  comic  or  a 
comic  side.  This  can  be  neither  Christian,  manly,  nor  healtliy. 
But  tlu're  are  Kgitimate  worhls  of  humour  and  wit,  and  we 


not  desire  to  be  so  good  as  to  be  beyond  the  rich  (puiint  tracery, 
the  nueer  and  grotesipie  figures,  upon  the  arras  wrong  lit  by 
many  of  the  fathers  of  our  literature.  Such  indeiieiidence, 
alas!  w’ould  make  us  independent  of  the  humour  of  Bunyan  aiui 
the  imux^mit  mirth  of  Cowper. 

‘To  blow  a  large  regular  and  durable  soa})  bubble  may 

become  the  serious  occupation  of  a  phi  lost  tpher,’  says  Sir  John 

Herschell.  (  Vrtainlv,  and  we  know'  there  is  a  tradition  that  the, 

venerable  Sir  Isiuac  Newton  w'as  well  lauglu'd  at  by  a  fo])  who 

siiw'  him  so  engaged.  The  poor  em})ty  head  was  little  aw:ue 

that  the  other  lK‘ad,  with  its  illustrious  crown  of  grev  hairs,  w..u> 
1  •  1  •  1  ^ 
engaged  in  making  oliservations  and  marking  experiments  »>ii 

the  })rismatic  colours.  We  purpose  in  some  light  and  almost 

]>lavful  way  to  call  attention  for  a  jiage  or  two  to  some  of 
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the  bubbles  of  the  mind,  which  may,  although  evanescent  as 
bubbles,  be  prisms  also  retlectiiig  something  of  the  liigher  scalar 
light  upon  tlieir  frail  foniLs.  For  there  are  aspects  of  highest 
wisdom  in  many  of  the  forms  of  wit,  and  l)ivine  life  may 
and  does  shine  througli  much  that  only  creates  laughter. 
Poetry,  harmony,  and  wisdom  are  revealed  by  very  incongruity, 
and  are  li^litened  and  illustrated  by  ridicule.  It  is  the  office  of 
poetry  to  reveal  to  us  the  wisdom  of  the  universe.  It  is 
the  office  of  wisdom  to  descant  upon  the  intelligence  and  the 
design  of  things  in  nature.  Poetry  reveals  to  us  the  Divine 
thought  of  things,  by  showing  to  us  the  precision,  order,  har¬ 
mony,  and  arrangement;  and  wit,  by  showing  to  us  the  opposites. 
Poetry  idealises  and  exalts  its  subject,  and  wit  and  humour 
may  be  said  to  degrade :  but  in  doing  so  they  also  exalt. 
Thus  laughter  becomes  one  of  the  Divine  forces  of  the  world : 
of  course  w  e  include,  in  the  idea  of  laughter,  all  that  provokes  to 
mirth  or  tends  to  the  exuberant  overflow  of  joyful  spirits  in 
clieerfulness.  Many  manifest ati(»ns  are  loud,  boisterous  ;  others 
(h*ep,  calm,  cachinnatory,  cheerful, — so  that  we  might  form  a 
ladder  of  laughter  ;  for  laughter  has  its  lowx‘r  and  its  higher 
r(‘gions, — its  lower,  the  kingdom  of  men,  animal  spirits,  and 
excitement ;  its  higher,  the  kingdom  of  moral  perceptions  and 
intuitions.  This  is  the  large  domain  of  cheerfulness.  Thus 
laughter  is  the  result  of  sensiitions  and  ideas.  The  lowest  order 
is  the  result  of  sensation,  such  as  tickling,  or  absurd  and  gi’o- 
teS(iueiussociation  or  disguise  ;  but  even  the  last  of  these  merge  in 
the  higher  of  the  ludicrous — the  juxtaposition  of  idefis.  This 
lowest  region  just  meets  Hobbes’s  well  known  idea  of  laughter, 
that  it  is  a  triumph  of  the  spirits.  Such  laughter  is  grotesque, 
and  licxs  frecpiently  no  other  ground  for  itself  than  mere 
clap-traj)  or  confusion  of  ideas.  But  Wius  Hobbes  right?  Is  it 
true  that  all  laughter  is  a  kind  of  glorying,  a  kind  of  internal 
chuckling  and  contempt?  Does  he  who  laughs  feel  that  he  has 
attained  a  superior  elevation  and  the  right  to  triumph  over  the 
man  who  provokes  the  laugh?  The  passage  is  well  known,  but 
we  may  ask  the  reader  to  turn  to  it  again,  tiiid  here  it  is  : — 

‘uOBBEs’s  THEORY. 

‘  There  is,’  he  savs,  ‘  a  passion  that  hath  no  name  ;  but  the  sign  of 
it  is,  that  distortion  of  the  countenance  which  we  call  laughter, 
which  is  always  joy;  but  what  joy,  what  we  think,  and  wherein  w'e 
triumph  when  we  laugh,  is  not  hitherto  declared  by  any.  That  it 
consisteth  in  ivit,  or,  as  they  call  it,  in  the  jest,  experience  confateth: 
^'or  men  lauyh  at  mischances  and  indecencies,  wherein  there  lietk  no  wit 
nor  jest  at  all.  And  forasmuch  as  the)J|same  thing  is  no  Jmore 
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ridiculous  when  it  growetli  stale  or  usual,  whatsoever  it  be  that 
inovetli  laughter,  it  must  be  new  and  unexpected.  Men  laugh  often 
(especially  such  as  are  greedy  of  applause)  from  everything  they  do 
well,  at  their  own  actions  performed  never  so  little  beyond  their  own 
expectations  ;  as  also  at  their  own  jests ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  manifest 
that  the  passion  of  laughter  proceedeth  from  a  sudden  conception  of 
some  ability  in  himself  that  laugheth.  Also  men  laugh  at  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  others,  by  comparison  wherewith  their  own  abilities  are 
set  off  and  illustrated.  Also  men  laugh  at  jests,  the  wit  whereof 
always  consisteth  in  the  elegant  discovering  and  conveying  to  our 
minds  some  absurdity  of  another :  and  in  this  case  also  the 
passion  of  laughter  proceedeth  from  the  sudden  imagination  of  our 
own  oddes  and  eminenev :  for  what  is  else  the  recommending  of  our- 

o 

selves  to  our  own  good  opinion,  by  comparison  with  another  man’s 
infirmity  or  absurdity  ?  for  when  a  jest  is  broken  upon  ourselves,  or 
friends  of  whose  dishonour  we  participate,  we  never  laugii  thereat. 
1  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  passion  of  laughter  is  nothing 
else  but  sudden  glory,  arising  from  some  sudden  conception  of  some 
eminency  in  ourselves,  by  comparison  with  the  infirmity  of  others, 
or  with  our  own  formerly  :  for  men  laugh  at  the  follies  of  themselves 
past,  when  they  come  suddenly  to  remembrance,  except  they  bring 
with  them  any  present  dishonour.’ 

Now  this  certainly  is  not  true  in  theory.  All  laughter  is  not 
conteni})t ;  it  is  the  sudden  shock  of  surprise,  it  is  a  kind  of 
mental  or  moral  electricity.  It  is  surprise  at  sudden  and  unex- 
pect(‘d  combinations ;  and  laughter  may  as  fre([uently  be 
language  of  admiration  as  the  other.  It  is  related  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  we  think  at  Waterloo,  be  bad  been  very  cool  and 
imperturbable;  but,  standing  with  an  aide-de-camp,  a  cannon¬ 
ball  struck  close  to  their  feet,  tore  up  the  earth,  and  created 
confusion  around  them.  The  Duke  nibbed  bis  bands,  and 
turned  to  his  companion,  exclaiming,  Mt’s  getting  very 
animating,  sir — very  animating.’  This  is  related  in  Sir  George 
Larpiuit’s  memoirs.  CVrtainly  it  is  no  contempt  we  feel  when 
we  laugh  here.  Hut  it  may  be  that  there  is  an  order  of  laugli- 
ter  which  meets  Hobbes’s  dis(pusition.  Sometimes  laughter  is 
provoked  by  a  more  unmeaning  carnival  of  words,  like  those 
ever  t>n  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Malaprop — mere  absurdity  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  ideas.  Hence  usually  the  bulls  of  Irishmen, — that  one, 
for  instance,  who  ‘enlisted  into  the  Slst  Regiment  that  he 
might  be  near  his  brother  in  the  <S2nd.’  Absurdity  is  the 
spring  of  emotion  in  the  lowest  form  (d*  laughter.  A  story  is 
told  of  a  pas.scnger  on  a  crowded  deck  of  an  American  packet 
fri>m  (^•llitornia.  Addressing  the  skippi^,  ‘  I  should  like  a 
slee])ing  berth,  now,  if  you  please.’  Skipper,  ‘Why,  where 
have  you  been  sleeping  these  two  nights?’  ‘  Wal,  I’ve  been 
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sleeping  a-top  a  sick  man  ;  but  he’s  got  billis,  now,  and  he  won’t 
stand  it  any  longer.’  Such  instances  as  these  seem  to  justify 
the  theory  of  Hobbes,  that  laughter  is  a  kind  of  glorying  or 
triumph.  ‘  How  will  you  be  tried  ?’  said  the  judge  to  the 
Irishman.  ‘  By  nobody  at  all,  please  your  Lordship.’  ‘Don’t 
come  here  again,’  said  the  magistrate  to  another  Irishman. 

‘  I  would  not  have  come  this  time  if  the  constable  hadn’t 
brought  me.’ 

A  North  British  editor  remarks  upon  the  annoyance  of  the  law 
for  the  registration  of  births  as  annoying  to  many : — 

‘  The  following  dialogue  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  a  parish  in 
Forlarshire  (where,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Higlilands,  “  she  ”  and 
“her”  are  often  used  for  “he”  and  “him”): — Itegistrar,  to  the 
woman  wishing  the  birth  of  her  son  registered — “  And  the  name  of 
the  child  is  John?”  “Yes,  sir.”  “Is  she  male  or  female?” 
“^[ale,  sir.”  “Is  slie  your  own  child?”  “lie  is,  sir.”  “And 
was  you  present  at  his  birth  ?  ”  (Exit  the  woman,  in  perfect 
astonishment.)* 

’Fo  the  same  order  belongs  the  following  account  of  a  logical 
drunkard : — 

‘  At  AYellingborough,  Northamptonshire,  an  Earl’s  Barton  man 
was  charged  with  being  drunk,  which  he  denied,  as  he  knew  what 
he  was  about.  “If  1  war  drunk,”  said  he,  “and  know’d  I  war 
drunk,  then  I  warn’t  drunk  ;  but  if  I  war  drunk,  and  didn’t  know 
I  war  drunk,  then  I  war  drunk.”  The  drunkard’s  logic  did  not 
sulllce,  and  the  magistrate  made  him  pay  the  drunkard’s  fine.’ 

And  tl  le  anecdote  is  well  known  of 

‘  A  clerk  at  a  little  village  church  in  the  West  of  England,  where 
the  service  is  never  commenced  on  Sunday  morning  until  the 
“squire”  has  taken  his  seat.  One  Sundav,  however,  this  gentleman 
happened  to  be  late,  and  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  not  acquainted 
with  the  ways  of  the  place,  was  “  doing  duty.”  So  he  commenced  with 
“  AYhen  the  wicked  man — ”  He  had  proceeded  no  further,  when  up 
jumped  the  clerk,  bawling  out,  “  Stop,  stop,  sir,  he’s  not  come  yet.”  ’ 

Not  so  well  known  is  the  following  : — 

‘  An  honest  old  man,  rather  ignorant  of  the  improved  method  of 
abbreviation,  on  looking  over  his  grocer’s  bill,  occasionally  found 
charges  like  the  following: — “  To  1  lb.  tea — to  1  lb.  ditto.”  “  Wife,” 
said  he,  “  this  ’eres  a  putty  business,  I  should  like  to  know  what  you 
have  done  with  so  much  of  this  ’ere  ditto.”  “  Ditto,  ditto  ?  ”  replied 
the  old  lady,  “  never  had  a  pound  of  ditto  in  the  house  in  all  my  life!” 
So  back  went  honest  old  squire  in  high  dudgeon  that  he  should  have 
been  charged  with  things  he  had  never  received.  “  Mr.  B.,”  said  he, 
“  shan’t  stand  this — wife  says  she  hain’t  had  a  pound  of  this  tarnal 
ditto  in  the  house  in  her  life.”  The  merchant,  thereupon,  explained 
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the  iiieauiDg  of  the  term,  and  the  squire  went  home  satisfied.  Ilis  wife 
inquired  if  he  had  found  out  the  meaning  of  the  ditto.  “  Yes,”  said 
he,  “  it  means  that  I’m  an  old  fool,  and  you’re  ditto.”  ’ 

‘A  Scottish  clergyman,  by  the  name  of  Watty  Morrison,  was  a 
man  of  great  laughter  humour.  On  one  occasion  a  young  oliicer 
scoffed  at  the  idea  that  it  required  so  much  time  and  study  to  write  a 
sermon  as  ministers  pretended,  and  offered  a  bet  that  he  would 
preach  half  an  hour  on  any  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  without 
any  preparation.  INlr.  jMorrison  took  tlie  bet,  and  gave  him  for  a  text. 
And  the  ass  opened  his  mouth  and  he  spake.”  The  parson  won 
the  wager,  the  oliicer  being  rather  disinclined  to  employ  his  eloquence 
upon  the  text.  On  another  occasion  ^Morrison  entreated  the  officer 
to  pardon  a  poor  soldier  for  some  offence  he  had  committed.  The 
officer  agreed  to  do  so  if  he  would,  in  return,  grant  him  the  first 
favour  he  would  ask.  Mr.  Morrison  agreed  to  this.  In  a  day  or  two 
the  officer  demanded  that  the  ceremony  of  baptism  should  be  per¬ 
formed  on  a  young  puppy.  The  clergyman  assented ;  and  a  party  of 
many  gentlemen  assembled  to  witness  the  novel  baptism.  !Mr.  Mor¬ 
rison  desired  the  officer  to  hold  up  the  dog  as  was  customary  in  the 
baptism  of  children,  and  said,  As  1  am  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  I  must  proceed  according  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church.” 
‘‘  Certainly,”  said  the  officer,  “  1  expect  all  the  ceremony.”  “  Well, 
then,  officer,  1  begin  with  the  usual  question:  You  acknowledge 
yourself  to  be  the  father  of  this  puppy  ?  ”  A  roar  of  laughter  burst 
trom  the  company,  and  the  officer  threw  the  candidate  for  baptism 
away,  asserting  that  a  parson  was  too  much  for  a  soldier.* 

Thus,  then,  the  first  cause  of  laughter  is  simple  absurd  inco¬ 
herency,  the  juxtaposition  of  ideas  inerel}"  incongruous ;  and 
while  we  shall  surely  find  this  incongruity  following  us  all  along 
in  the  highest  as  well  as  in  the  lowest,  yet  the  most  uproarious 
absurdities  are  those  which  strike  more  the  senses,  or  sensations, 
than  the  mind.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  notice,  that 
tliere  seems  to  be  esUiblished  in  human  nature  a  symjiathy  with 
the  unity"  in  things.  The  philosophy  which  finds  all  beauty’  to 
be  merely  the  association  of  ideas,  will  trace  laughter  to  the  same 
cause  ;  no  doubt  the  sjirings  of  delight  and  laugliter  are  one,  but 
the  sense  of  beauty’  aiul  of  deformity  is  not  in  things,  but  in  the 
i‘ssential  harmony  of  the  human  soul. 

We  iiscend  a  little  in  the  scale  of  laughter  when  w  e  rise  even 
to  caricature  and  pasquinade,  and  although  yet  only  a  low’er 
region,  it  is  the  divine  force  of  ridicule  ;  it  is  a  pow  er  w  hich  has 
been  wielded  by  the  PojX's  and  CWpers,  the  Swifts  and  Thacko- 
rays  ;  it,  ])erhaps,  is  not  always  divine  teaching,  but  it  is  groat 
unteaching.  It  wm<  in  the  exercise  of  this  gift  that  Pope  could  say, 

‘Yes,  I  am  proud,  I  must  be  proud  to  see 

Men  not  afraid  of  God  afraid  of  me  ; 
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Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throne, 

Yet  touched  and  shamed  by  ridicule  alone.’ 

To  this  order  of  writing,  iiuleed,  especially  belongs  the  epigi’ani,  the 
great  characteristic  of  Pope’s  writing  ;  his  verses  teem  and  over¬ 
flow  with  epigrams ;  this  is  as  much  the  weakness  as  the  strength  of 
these  poems.  Johnson  erred  greatly  when  he  likened  the  sonnets 
of  Milton  to  a  giant  carving  heads  on  cherry-stones ;  but  this  is 
the  very  characteristic  of  Pope’s  writings, — so  neat,  so  indicative 
of  something  givater,  so  sharp  yet  bitter  and  clever,  it  is  in  this 
spirit  he  utters  tis  the  aim  of  his  poetry  to — 

‘  Dash  the  proud  gamester  from  his  gilded  car, 

Pare  the  base  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  star.’ 

This  power  of  the  epigram  is  especially  felt  as  incongruity, 
and  Hood,  in  his  higher  moods,  used  it  with  consummate  skill. 
Liiughter  like  this  usually  serves  the  ^vorld  ;  thus  of  the  Bigot, — 

‘  You  have  been  to  Palestine,  alas  ! 

Some  minds  improve  by  travel ;  others  rather 
llesemble  copper,  wire,  or  brass,!^ 

Which  get  the  narrower  by  going  farther.* 

It  is  this  same  power  which,  w  hile  one  of  his  most  inconsiderable 
gifts,  breaks  forth  with  wonderful  effect  in  the  writing's  of 
Thomas  Carlyle.  Ho  hurls  this  scathing  lava  about  him  with  a 
fearful  power,  when,  for  instance  ho  describes,  ‘  A  serene  high¬ 
ness  in  the  al)stract ;  unexceptionable  human  mask,  behung  with 
titles,  and  no  doubt  with  a  stomach  inside  of  it.’  And  hence 
one  of  the  most  ])owerful  springs  of  proverbial  wasdom — wisdom 
folded  in  humour,  frequently  in  a  kind  of  triumphant  and  con¬ 
temptuous  humour.  ‘  You’ll  never  make  a  shaft  of  a  i)ig’s  tail,’ 

‘  An  Atheist  has  got  one  point  beyond  the  devil,’ ‘  If  tiie  best 
man’s  faults  were  written  in  his  forehead,  it  would  make  him 
])ull  his  hat  over  his  eyes.’  There  is  a  detective  ponder  in  ridicule 
which  ill  an  astonishing  manner  reveals  the  w^eakest  side.  ‘  It 
IS  astonishing,’  said  Coleridge,  ‘  but  an  eggshell  may  look 
exceedingly  like  an  egg ;’  but  ridicule,  almost  applauding 
laughter,  smashes  these  eggshells.  This  is  one  of  its  divine  forces, 
and  thus  it  serves  the  interests  of  truth,  llidicule  is  the  literary 
detective  ;  perhaps  this  may  be  called  the  l<Kjic(d  poire v  of 
lawjhter,  for  logic  can  avail  itself  of  the  force  of  ridicule  to 
destroy  a  folly  ;  we  may  speak  of  this  as  logic  hung  upon  spear- 
} joints,  yet  sometimes  it  takes  a  very  quiet  course. 

‘  There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  Dr.  Emmons,  one  of  the  most  able 
of  theAew^  England  divines,  meeting  a  Pantheistical  physician  at  the 
houee  of  a  sick  parishioner.  It  was  no  place  for  a  dispute.  But  the 
abrupt  question  of  the  Pantheist  w'as,  “  Mr.  Emmons,  how'  old  are 
you  r”  “  JSixty,  sir;  and  how  old  are  your”  came  the  quick  reply. 
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“  A 3  old  as  creation,  sir,'*  was  the  triumphant  response.  **  Then  vou 
are  of  the  same  ai:e  with  Adam  and  Eve?”  Certainly  ;  I  was  in 
the  garden  when  they  were.”  “  I  have  always  heard  that  there  was 
a  third  party  in  the  garden  with  them,  but  I  never  knew  before  that 
it  was  you.”  ’ 

Thus  we  rearl  oi  Louis  XIV. : — 

‘The  remains  of  Moliere,  as  an  a«.tor,  were  refused  burial  in  con¬ 
secrated  ground.  The  widow  of  Molien*,  in  despair,  threw*  herself  at 
the  King's  feet,  and  implored  his  interference.  The  King  sent  for 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  remonstrated  with  him;  but  the  pre¬ 
late  was  inflexible.  At  last  his  Majesty  thought  of  an  expedient, 
which  compromised  the  delicate  question.  He  demanded  to  know 
the  exact  depth  of  consecrated  earth.  The  Archbishop  was  puzzled  ; 
but,  not  liking  to  acknowledge  doubt  or  ignorance,  answered,  after  a 
little  hesitation,  Twelve  feet.”  ‘‘  It  is  well,”  replied  the  monarch; 
“let  the  grave  of  Moli*'‘re  be  dug  fourteen  feet  deep,  and  thus  all 
difficulties  are  got  over.”* 

Hut  the  following  turns  the  hunter  against  the  King  : — 

o  o  o 

‘  Boileau  d’Espreaux’s  reply  to  Louis  XIV.,  when  he  showed  the 
poet  some  of  his  own  royal  versification,  has  never  been  excelled, 
ile  said,  Nothing,  sire,  is  impossible  to  your  Majesty  ;  you  wished 
to  make  bad  versi's,  and  you  have  succeeded.”  ’ 


But  the  higln*st  order  of  laughter  is  eheert'uliiess,  where  tlie 
feelings  and  the  [H.-rceptions  are  in  too  close  iritiinacv,  union,  and 
allianc-e  with  the  moral  sen.s#*  and  its  deepest  instincts  to  admit 
of  the  wilder  pK*als  f»f  laughter.  To  this  we  givo  the  higliest 
order  of  coniedv.  This  hecomes  a  divine  coinodv,  comedv  in 


the  highe>t  sens* — tie*  triumph  of  gofid  ovf  r  evil 
and  ai*rang<*ments.  This  is  the  intc-ntion  in  the*  ‘ 
‘  Merehant  of  Venice,’  ‘As  vou  like  it  \  and  thus, 


com  pliait  ions 
Temjjest,’  the 
if  merriment 


is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  of  laughte*r,  cheerfulness  is  at  the 
top.  The  merry  man  luts  m*ver  pass<'d  through  tliose  stages  ol 
melancholv  which  soft<*n  and  sulHlue  but  sublime  life  ;  his 
Liughter  is  the*  Hash  of  a  bounding  and  joyous  instinct,  ami 
notliing  more. 


Thus  laug]it<‘r  is  tlie  nitrous  oxide  of  lib*,  and  it  teaches  us 
truth  in  miicli  the  same  way  in  which  nitrous  oxide*  does,  by 
first  iletonning  things  to  teach  ns  the  wisdom  of  their  true  pro¬ 
portion.  As  :iz<^>t4‘  f*xists  in  the  air  we  breatlu*,  four  in  five,  yet 
is  ib^elf  inimical  t4»  life,  and  cannot  b<*  ])r4*athed  without  sudden 


death,  yet,  if  we  alter  the  arrangement,  we  only  make  a  monster 
for  4Uir  jiains ;  yet  tlio  mon.sU*!'  t4*aches  a  iess<m  in  natural 
theology^  which  some  couhl  only  learn  thus.  So  wlien  divines 
and  pliilosophers  exhibit  lio.stility  to  laughter,  we  mav  rememlx:*r 
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that  we  may,  in  onler  to  healthful  respiration,  luvathe  it  always 
in  m<xlei*ation,  while  sometimes  it  mav  even  he  not  unwise  to 
inhale  a  larger  ami  even  <listurbing  (hjse.  It  lx*longs  t<»o,  then, 
to  the  chain  of  ilivine  uses ;  it  is  the  result  of  laws ;  it  is  l)ene- 
ticial  in  its  intention  an*!  op«*ration  ;  it  is  the  evidence  of  opposite 
principles  at  work  in  nature,  in  the  world,  and  in  the  human 
miiid.  It  is  certainly  an  evidence  of  some  central  unity  and 
personality,  and  it  is  an  evidence  tliat  there  is  in  us  ami  over  us 
something  l>etter  than  as  vet  we  have  attained.  A  well  kno\ni 
American  writer  has  written  a  very  pleiisant  paper  ujxui  the 
Imlicrous  si*le  of  life,  and  certainly  the  detective  jx»wer  of 
laughter  brings  out  into  a  ver\'  bright  light  some  of  the  follies  of 
society.  In»leed,  laugliter  and  ridicule  fi.x  the  lens  for  a  tme 
view  of  .soim*  of  tiie  sr>cial  characteristics  wliich  even  fall  short 
of  vices.  MaiTving  for  money  Inis  frcnjiiently  been  a  subject  for 
wits,  but  it  is  s*)me  time  now  since  the  weekly  ‘Spectator'  put 
into  a  br<»ad  light  the  new  ways  and  means  of  love. 

‘  It  is  the  registrar-general  who  reveals  the  most  remarkable  inno¬ 
vation  upon  Ovifl.  He  corroborates  what  was  thought  to  be  the 
imaginative  dream  of  those  fanciful  fellows,  the  statists — tiiat  lovers 
govern  their  fate  by  the  statistics  of  the  country.  Marriages  mul¬ 
tiply  only  in  prosperous  years.  Henry  no  longer  approaches  Emma 
with  the  elocjuence  of  passion,  but  with  the  annuahtables  of  the  I3c»ard 
of  Trade.  “  See,  my  life,”  he  crie.-*,  *•  with  what  (it  would  have  been 
transports,  but  now  it  is)  exports  I  urge  my  suit  I  Cast  (me  not  away, 
it  would  have  been  formerly,  but  now  it  is)  up  the  tigures  in  that 
column.  Turn,  oh  I  turn  those  beaming  eyes  on  the  marked  increase 
in  British  manufactures.  Behold,  my  Emma,  how  ginghams  are  going 
off;  let  the  rise  of  hardware  melt  your  stem  resolves;  and,  oh!  be 
convinced  bv  these  bricks  !  ”  “  Alas  ;  Ilenrv,  vou  know  mv  heart 

pleads  for  you ;  but  what  (pointing  to  an  unpropitious  column)  can 

1  sav  in  such  a  state  of  the  iron  trader”  “Mv  own  Emma  !  vou  tor- 
•  •  • 

ture  me.  ihit  do  not  select  your  columns.  Bather,  my  treasure,  fix 
your  regard  on  the  tottle  of  the  >vhole.”  “  Nay,  Henry,  you  are 
unjust.  Are  the  imports  what  they  should  be  ?  Tell  me,  fond  youth, 
is  the  divi-divi  up  to  the  average — and  even  in  exports — I  ask  it  with 
tears ! — what  is  the  state  of  tin  r  ”  “  Cruel  Emma  !  But  remember 

when  thus  you  upbraid,  that  if  you  take  care  of  the  imports,  the  ex¬ 
ports  will  take  care  of  themscdves,  and  t  converso,  if  the  exports  are 
considerable,  the  imports  cannot  be  defective,  whatever,  my  sweet, 
the  apparent  condition  of  the  oflicial  values.  But  what  new  doubt 
has  Seized  you  ?  Why  llicse  tremors  r — tell  me,  dearest.  Nay,  will 
you  not  whisper  it  to  your  Henry  ?  ”  “  The — the — the  poor  rates  ” 

— (Enter  servant  with  Blue  Book.)— “  Mighty  love  be  praised  !  This 
in  the  last  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  Look,  look,  my 
Emma,  won  at  last !  Tlie  account  of  in-door  relief  in  England  and 
Wales — ”  Emma  looks  eagerly  over  his  shoulder,  glances  rapidly 
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at  the  totals,  sinks  into  his  arms,  and  whispers  the  tender  and 
enchantin"  assurance,  “  Our  union  shall  swell  the  next  return  of  the 
Eegistrar- General.”  * 

These  arc  illustrations  of  what  \ve  liave  just  now  called  the 
detective  pow  er  of  ridicule  ;  and  of  course  it  is  easy  to  pile  them 
up  in  pyramids.  That  hoary  mother  and  mistress  of  many 
social  absurdities,  the  English  Church,  furnishes  many  oeax- 
sions.  Thus  the  following : — 

‘  The  following  modest  advertisement  recently  appeared  in  a  public 
newspaper: — “  \V\anted,  a  curate,  immediately,  for  two  years  certain, 
for  a  sole  charge  in  the  north  of  England.  Population,  100.  Excel¬ 
lent  furnished  house,  with  extensive  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds. 
The  head  gardener  is  paid  by  the  rector,  the  under  gardener  by  his 
locum  tenens.  Stipend,  £50  a-year.  Surplice  fees,  about  £10,  and 
all  rates  and  taxes  paid.  A  large  liimily  would  be  an  objection,  as 
the  house  and  furniture  are  in  excellent  order.”  “  A  Poor  Priest 
and  an  English  (Jentleman,”  in  replying  to  the  advertisement,  asks  it 
the  Eev.  J.  A.  K.  would  have  an  insuperable  objection  to  his  (the 
applicant’s)  combining  the  labours  of  “  head  gardener  ”  to  the  cart* 
and  culture  of  the  100  thinking  [vegetables  whom  he  proposes  to 
consign  to  the  charge  of  the  locum  tenens,^*  Could  this  arrange¬ 
ment  be  effected,  he  would  be  exonerated  from  the  heavy  burden  of 
paying  the  “  under  gardener.”  * 

Serra}tffj(dism  has  very  often  been  the  subject  of  the 
humourists  thrusts  and  banter,  and  w^e  have  here  one  of  these* 
detective  strokes  : — 

*  Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Xcw’castle,  a 
substantial  burgess  was  waited  upon  in  his  shop  by  a  superbly- 
attired  female,  whom  he  politelv  addressed  as  madam,  and  desired 
to  know  what  commands  she  wished  to  honour  him  with.  The  lady, 
after  lifting  the  veil,  which  hid  a  not  unhandsome  face,  intimated, 
in  a  style  corresponding  with  her  dress,  though  scarcely  with  her 
position,  that,  hearing  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  gentleman’s  ser¬ 
vice,  she  desired  to  be  engaged  by  him  ns  housemaid.  Tlie  gentleman 
stated  that  his  wife  was  at  home  in  Elswick-terraee  ;  but  he,  being  a 
bit  of  a  humourist,  signified  his  willingness  to  come  to  terms  witli 
the  lady  “  help.”  The  following  dialogue  then  ensued : — Servant- 
girl  (in  a  querulous  and  disaffected  tone)  :  “  Then  you  reside  in  the 
country  ;  that  would  be  so  inconvenient.”  Gentleman :  “  But,  then, 
we  could  move  to  towm.”  Servant-girl:  “And  the  washings,  1 
understand,  are  done  at  home,  which  I  don’t  much  like.”  Gentle¬ 
man  :  “  But,  then,  we  could  give  them  out.”  Servant-girl :  “  And 
are  there  any  children ?”  Gentleman:  “Twelve.”  Servant-girl  (in 
great  excitement,  and  half  inclined  to  faint)  :  “  Twelve  children !  ” 
Gentleman :  “  But,  then,  to  oblige  you,  we  could  drown  a  few  of 
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tliem.”  The  lady  servant  turned  upon  her  heel,  and  swept  from  the 
premises  with  the  air  of  a  Cleopatra.’ 

And  thus,  also,  the  folly  of  motlern  dinners  is  well  exposed — 

‘  The  poor  stoimich  and  its  difficulties  ’  : — 

‘  The  world’s  mode  of  living  is  preposterous  ;  mixtures,  and  spices, 
and  wines,  are  the  ruin  of  half  the  stomachs  in  the  world.  Just 
see :  you  take  at  a  dinner-party  soup  (say  turtle),  a  glass  or  two  of 
lime  punch,  perhaps ;  turbot  and  a  rich  lobster  sauce,  with,  it  may 
be,  say,  an  oyster  paste,  or  a  sweetbread,  to  amuse  yourself*  with, 
while  the  host  is  cutting  you  a  slice  of  Southdown  haunch ;  this, 
with  jelly  and  kidney  beans,  is  set  in  a  ferment  with  a  couple  of 
glasses  of  champagne,  to  which  a  couple  of  glasses  of  hock  or 
sauteriie  are  added.  A  wing  of  a  partridge,  or  the  back  of  a  leveret, 
solaced  with  a  red  hermitage,  succeeds ;  then  you  at  once  ease  ami 
chill  your  stomach  with  a  piece  of  iced  pudding,  wdiich  you  pre¬ 
posterously  proceed  to  warm  again  with  a  glass  of  noyeau,  or  some 
other  liqueur ;  if  you  are  not  seduced  to  coquet  with  a  spoonful  of 
jelly  in  addition,  you  are  certain  to  try  a  bit  of  Stilton  and  a  piquant 
salad,  and  a  glass  of  port  therewith.  A  dessert,  port,  slierry, 
and  claret,  fill  up  the  picture.  Now,  I  ask  you,’  he  continued, 
warming  with  his  description,  ‘  if  this  is  not  about  the  routine  of 
the  majority  of  dinner-parties  one  goes  to  ?  Oue  man  may  give 
ox-tail  for  turtle,  or  another  venison  for  mutton ;  but  such  is  the 
usual  order.  Let  you  take  all  these  things — soup,  punch,  turbot, 
aud  lobster,  paste,  haunch,  and  sweet  sauce,  partridge  and  port,  jelly, 
ice,  and  noyeau, — and,  instead  of  putting  them  into  your  stomach, 
throw  them  all  into  a  basin,  infusing  a  couple  of  glasses  of  cham¬ 
pagne  to  make  them  ferment,  and  what  a  noxious-looking  mess  you’ll 
have.  Depend  upon  it,  until  modern  dinners  are  altered,  there  will 
be  no  health — the  man,  in  fact,  who  asks  you  to  a  dinner-party, 
instead  of  being  your  friend,  is  your  mortal  enemy.  He  inak»*8  a 
hospitable  attempt  on  your  life.* 

‘  In  one  of  the  Annuals  there  is  the  following  anecdote : — A 
traveller,  who  had  been  much  distressed  by  a  terrible  night-mare, 
thus  accounted  for  it :  “  If  you  will  believe  me,  sir,  my  suppi  r  had 
been  nothing  particular ;  it  was  but  one  blood-pudding,  a  tritlc  of 
pickled  salmon,  a  beefsteak  and  onions,  and  some  Derbyshire  toasted 
cheese,  which  1  relished  exceedingly,  and  not  one  drop  did  I  drink 
but  a  jug  of  egg-llip — it  must  have  been  all  owing  to  the  bread  !”  * 

These  are  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  abuses  which  an' 
healthfully  reproved  by  righteous  laugliter.  In  the  process  of 
time,  that  which  once  only  seemed  the  formal  expression  of 
common  opinion  creates  laughter.  We  smile  now  that  the 
Recorder  and  the  Common  Serjeant  should  assure  the  Commons 
of  England,  as  they  did,  that  ‘  the  abolishment  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  for  stealing  a  pocket-handkerchief  would  cn- 
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clanger  the  whole  criminal  law  of  England;’  and  when  8ii 
Samuel  Romilly  sought  to  abolish  the  disgusting  and  disgraceful 
punishment  for  high  treason,  only  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  the  Attorney-General  exclaimed,  ‘  What !  are 
the  siifegiiards,  the  ancient  landmarks,  the  bulwarks  of  the 
Constitution,  to  be  thus  hastily  removed!'  ‘What!’  retorted 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  ‘to  throw  the  bowels  of  an  offender  into  his 
face  one  of  the  safeguards  of  the  British  Constitution  !  It  is 
strange  that  this  discoveiy  has  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
numerous  authors  upon  the  subject.  I  ought  to  confess  that, 
until  this  night,  I  was  wholly  ignorant  of  this  bulwark !’  In  an 
old  newspaper,  of  a  date  long  before  the  origin  of  Teototalisni, 
(K'curs  a  j)iece  of  casuistry  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  wliicli 
compcds  laughter  from  its  very  truly  human  character  : — 

*A  complaint  was  made  before  Alderman  Cox  by  the  serang  or 
boatswain  of  several  Lascars  and  the  rest  of  his  gang  against  the 
East  India  Company.  It  appeared  from  the  statement  of  tlie  serang, 
that  during  their  stay  in  this  cold  and  miserable  climate,  they  had 
not  been  allowed  one  drop  of  rum  or  gin,  or  other  spirituous  liquors 
to  make  into  grog.  Alderman  Cox  asked  the  serang  and  his  men 
whether  they  were  not  Mahometans.  The  serang  and  his  men 
severally  answered  that  they  were  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  the  only 
true  prophet  of  Allah.  Alderman  Cox  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
wish  of  the  complainants  to  depart  from  the  well  known  law  ot 
IVlahomet,  prohibiting  the  use  of  such  liquors,  and  asked  how  the 
violation  ot  so  good  a  law  could  be  reconcilable  to  their  consciences. 
The  serang  did  not  like  the  comment.  He,  however,  got  out  of  the 
dilllculty  by  stating  that  the  j)ropliet  could  never  have  contemplated 
that  onif  of  the  faithful  should  live  in  a  ivretehcd  country  like  thisj  or 
he  never  would  have  prohibited  the  use  of  grog,  wdiich  was  actually  a 
necessary  of  life  in  England.  Another  of  the  crew  declared  that  he 
would  drink  grog  wherever  he  should  meet  with  it,  and  that  he  would 
sooner  turn  Christian  than  give  up  the  beverage,  or  lose  the  inclination 
for  it ;  besides,  he  never  tcould  believe  that  the  prophet  meant  to  prohibit 
gin  in  cold  tccather ;  indeed,  it  appeared  to  this  complainant  that  as 
gin  teas  not  known  in  the  mortal  days  of  the  piropihet,  it  was  %vholhj 
excluded  from  the  jirohibitcd  articles,  wwA  that  if  it  had  been  known 
at  that  distant  period,  the  prophet  would  have  been  too  wise  to  have  re¬ 
jected  it' 

But  it  is  not  possible  now  to  jmrsue  these  illustrations 
further.  Ljuighter  furnishes  clearly  an  insight  into  the  aiTtiiigc- 
ments  of  the  universe.  The  subject  may  be  treated  at  tar 
greater  lengtli.  Finally,  we  shall  be  sorry  to  have  Siiid  anything 
by  which  it  can  be  gathered  that  we  have  much,  if  any 
thing,  in  admiration  of  it. 
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‘  For  a  man  replete  with  moelis, 

Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  floufs, 

AVliich  he  on  all  estates  will  exeoiito 
That  lie  within  the  mercy  of  the  wit.' 

It  is  true  that  those  wdio  give  thems(dves  to  much  mirth,  w  it, 
and  humour,  therohy  do  greatly  disejualify  their  imderstainling 
for  the  search  after  truth.  Lord  Bacon  W'ell  says  that  ‘^lerrily- 
couceited  men  seldom  ]>enetrate  farther  than  tlie  suj)erticies  of 
things,  which  is  the  point  w  here  the  jest  lies.’  And  if  laughter 
is  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  Heraldry  of  Infinite  AVisdom, 
ceifainly  tliere  is  also  a  time  to  laugh. 
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WE  introduce  to  our  readers*  notice  a  volume  of  an  order  we 
should  like  to  see  multiplied — stories  upon  the  old  days  of 
the  early  Nonconformists,  This  handsomely  got-up  book  is  entitled — 
Troublous  Times ;  or,  Leaves  from  the  Noie-lJoo/c  of  the  Lev. 
Mr,  John  ILicks,  an  Ejected  Nonconformist  Minister,  1070-71. 
Transcribed  by  Jane  Doicring  Cranch.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Lev.  Charles  Stanford  (dackson,  Walford,  &  llodder.)  At  the 
hands  of  novelists  and  tale- writers  the  Nonconformists  have  usually 
had  the  worst  of  it,  and  modern  Nonconformists  have  been  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  take  this  literary  weapon  into  their  own  hands  ;  yet  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  full  of  the  poetry  of  scenery  and  character,  the  spirit  of  which 
could  only  be  delineated  by  a  sympathetic  pen.  The  w'ork  before  us  is 
a  most  pleasant  and  readable  book.  In  the  mind  of  the  writer  the 
history  of  the  times  becomes  individualised,  but  not  a  character  is 
sketched  or  a  scene  described  but  from  the  pages  of  contemporary  his¬ 
torians,  the  counterpart,  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say  the  analogue, 
could  very  easily  be  produced.  Of  the  principal  character,  ^Ir.  John 
Hicks,  Mr.  Stanford  furnishes,  in  his  very  pleasant  manner,  a  concise 
and  very  interesting  biographical  sketch,  lie  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  race  of  the  ejected  men,  and  the  manner  of  him  may  be  seen  in  these 
most  admirable  words,  which  Mr.  Stanford  has  quoted,  just  before  he 
was  beheaded  at  Gkistonbury.  He  wrote; — 

*  **  I  die,”  said  he,  “  owning  my  ministry  and  nonconformity,  for  which  I 
have  sulTercd  so  much,  and  which  doth  now  obstruct  the  King’s  grace  and 
mercy  to  me  :  for  as  I  chose  it  not  constrainedly,  but  clearly  from  the 
dictates  of  my  own  conscience,  judging  it  to  be  the  cause  of  God,  and  to 
have  more  of  divine  truth  in  it  than  that  w  hich  is  contrary  thereto,  so  now 
I  see  no  cause  to  repent  of  it,  nor  to  recede  from  it,  not  questioning  but 
God  will  own  it  at  the  last  day.  .  .  .  Though  1  could  not  wado 
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through,  nor  conquer  the  (liHiculty  (of  subscription),  yet  T  censure  not 
those  that  did  it ;  and  I  believe  tliat  after  the  hottest  disputes  and  most 
vehement  contests  between  Conformist  and  Nonconformist,  tliere  arc  of 
both  parties  who  will  be  glorified  in  lieaven  hereafter.  According  to  tlio 
iiqtli  Article  of  tlm  Church  of  England,  a  visible  ehurch  is  a  congregation 
of  taithfiil  men,  in  tlie  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  the  sacra¬ 
ments  of  the  Lord  duly  administered  according  to  God’s  ordinance,  and 
all  things  maintained  that  are  requisite  and  necessary  to  salvation:  so 
with  such  a  church  have  I  held  the  most  intimate  communion,  and  with 
Eueh,  did  I  live,  would  1  hold  it.  But  I  would  not  on  that  account  be  so 
incorporated  with  any  church  as  to  exclude  me  from,  and  render  mo 
'incapable  of.  .holding  communion  with  other  churches.  I  was  never 
strongly  bound  up  to  any  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  but  any 
under  which  a  pure  and  undefiled  religion  doth  llourish,  and  which  con¬ 
tains  and  really  practises  holiness,  and  advances  the  kingdom  of  Godin 
the  world,  that  can  I  approve  of,  and  would  willingly  live  under,  were  I  to 
live.”  ’ 

The  publication  of  this  book  is  most  timely.  The  scenery  is  laid  in 
the  beautiful  little  town  of  Ivingsbridge,  in  Devonshire.  It  aims  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  bring  before  the  reader’s  eye  the  dangers  to  wbicb  they 
Avere  (‘xposed  in  that  day  wdio  sought  in  England  freedom  to  worship 
(«od  ;  the  spots  where  the  eject«*d  met  their  flocks  tor  worship,  the 
fann-houses  which  ol'tcn  sheltered  them,  the  manner  in  which  the 
ministers  especially,  and  others,  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things.  The 
writer  has  a  V(‘ry  happy  pen  for  using  those  w'ords  which  bring  close  to 
the  eye  of  the  heart  the  old  scenes  which  all  English  eyes  love  to  look 
upon.  Here  is  a  description  of  a  visit  paid  by  good  blaster  llicks  to 
a  mourning  bereaved  mother. 

‘  As  T  went  down  the  steep,  narrow,  l>osky  lane,  that  leadeth  into 
blaster  Tookcr’s  place  of  Norden,  I  remembered  when  in  stiller  times 
treading  the  same  grassy  patli,  with  the  branches  meeting  overhead, 
a-thinking  what  sweet  spot 'twas  either  to  begin  or  end  one’s  days  in ; 
and  they  ought  count  themselves  favoured  wlio  are  permitted  do  both 
in  such  a  peaceful  hermitage.  Tlie  noon  of  life  I  might  choose  pass  in 
busier  scenes  ;  but  for  the  morning  dawn,  or  sober  even,  when  the  deepen¬ 
ing  shadows  say  the  solemn  night  is  near,  where  can  calmer  earthly  rest 
be  found  ? 

‘  The  farm-liouse  is  long  and  low;  tlicre  is  a  great  stack  of  chimneys  at 
one  end  ;  and  an  iron  vane,  set  up  with  a  deal  of  complacency  by  poor 
dear  Master  Tooker  himself,  at  the  other.  Divers  little  windows  peer  out 
like  eyes  upon  a  garden-court,  with  a  row  of  bceliivcs  all  along  the  south 
side,  and  a  dial  to  see  what  o’clock  his  in  the  middle.  A  single,  rich, 
brown  pear-tree  stands  in  a  corner  of  the  goodly  orchard.  How  pleasant 
seemed  this  Vale  of  Norden,  as  I  gazed  upon  its  sunny  fields,  through 
w  hich  runs  a  brook  of  the  clearest  water,  ever  while  it  gocth  on  its  way, 
singing  tlio  same  soft  ceaseless  tunc  in  the  ear  of  man,  and  to  the 
greenwood  above.  It  began  to  sing  in  tliat  of  silence — eldest  of  all  things 
— more  than  five  thousand  summers  agone. 

‘  As  1  drew  near  blaster  Tooker’s  dwelling  I  descried  his  wife  sitting  in 
one  of  the  little  windows  I  had  named.  A  rose-tree  spreadeth  over  half  the 
house  ;  some  of  the  gay  roses  were  dangling  about  tlie  easement,  and  two, 
fair  and  bright  enough  for  a  young  bride’s  garland,  almost  touching  the 
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close  white  coif  of  the  mourner  below.  She  was  so  buried  iu  deep  sad 
reverie,  that  I  remained  still  a  few  minutes  marvelling  at  the  chanf^e  ^rief, 
in  such  short  space  of  time,  had  wrought  upon  the  drooping;  form  before 
me.  "While  thus  occupied,  the  bells  of  the  nearest  villaj;e  church  ran^  out 
a  peal ;  the  sweet  sounds  risinpf,  falling,  at  last  lloatcd  away,  and  died  iu 
a  strain  of  tender  lineness  ;  the  very  air  around  did  seem  charmed  into 
the  continuin*'  of — yea,  loth  to  receive  into  its  bosom;  and  on  a^aiu 
re^ardiu^j  Mistress  Tooker,  I  perceived  tint  she,  too,  was  hcarkenin^j^, 
lor  her  head  was  raised,  and  turned  in  the  direction  whence  the  sweet 
peal  sounded.  But,  presently,  she  began  to  wring  her  hands,  seeing 
which,  I  hastened  forward. 

‘  “  Dear  sister,”  said  1,  after  we  had  affectionately  greeted  one  another, 
“  I  pray  you  tell  me  what  there  could  bo  in  those  bells  we  have  each  been 
just  adistening  to  that  stirred  your  grief  afresh.  On  my  ear  they  fell  all 
gentle,  soothing,  like  distant  music.” 

‘  “  Ah,  once,”  replied  she,  “  'twas  thus  with  mine,  and  the  thought. 
Master  llicks,  ye  lain  would  know,  is  this : — IIow  often,  w  hen  a  babe, 
have  1  carried  him  in  these  poor  arms  through  yon  green  cliurchyard,  and 
watched  him  sport  among  the  daisies  on  the  graves !  My  parents  and  near 
kindred  lie  there,  and  1  loved  to  think  in  child  so  fair  as  mine  their  blood 
ran  still ;  if  such  pride  of  a  mother’s  heart  was  sinful,  how  hath  the  Jjord 
humbled  and  brought  it  low’ !  ”  ’ 

Here  is  a  legend  of  a  kind  often  likely  to  be  told  by  a  Puiitan 
fireside. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MISCHIEF  THE  SUN  WBOUGHT  FOR  CHRlSTOrilER 

HART. 

'  “  Christopher  Hart  was  a  farmer.  Descended  from  ancestors  w  ho  w  ere 
Puritans,  he  liimself  held  much  tlie  same  religious  opinions,  though  occa¬ 
sionally  an  attendant  at  his  parish  church  ;  and  U})on  the  day  set  apart  by 
the  Church  of  England  to  commemorate  the  beheading  of  King  Charles 
1.,  Master  Hart  was — woe  the  day  for  him  ! — seated  in  one  of  its  pews. 
He  appeared  not  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  the  allusions  in  the 
service  to  the  defunct  monarch  and  Royal  Martyr,  till  it  so  fell  out  that 
the  olliciating  minister,  in  the  height  of  his  exordium  from  the  pulpit, 
thought  tit  to  exclaim,  ‘  And  never  since,  on  this  day,  has  the  sun  been 
know  n  to  shine.’  As  the  words  passed  his  lips,  the  sun,  which  had  before 
been  slightly  overcast,  streamed  through  the  church  windows  with  such  a 
ilood  of  dazzling  brightness  that  the'sinall  eyes  of  the  old  vicar  blinked 
again  in  the  sudden  blaze  of  golden  light,  which,  after  playing  with  his 
own  round  cheeks  and  ruby  nose,  proceeded  to  illuminate  the  monument 
cf  a  knight  who  had  fought  in  the  Wars  of  the  Hoses,  and  nobody  could 
tell  how’  many  wars  beside,  whose  tierce  visage  seemed  to  frown  more 
darkly  still,  w  hilst  the  clasped  gauntleted  hands  appeared  raised  as  if  in 
solemn  deprecation  of  the  monstrous  fable  to  which  priestly  tongue  had 
given  utterance. 

‘  “  But  at  this  very  moment  there  was  a  living  face  w  hich  looked  near  as 
forbidding  in  real  llesh  and  blood  as  did  the  grim  old  warrior’s  in  atone, 
for  Master  Christopher  Hart  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and,  with  a  voice  that 
made  the  aisles  resound  again,  shouted  forth — ‘  By  thy  ow  n  red  nose,  tliou 
speakest  false!  The  sun  not  shine  on  this  day  more  than  any  other!  — 
why,  man,  he  is  now’  shining  straight  in  thy  very  face  to  confound  thee.’ 

‘  “  The  pai’son  dropped  his  book  ;  the  lord  of  the  manor,  »Squirc  Dacrcs, 
started  uj)  iu  his  great  crimson-cushioned  pew’,  with  an  oath;  whilst 
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IVraJam  Pacres  spread  her  fan,  lest  her  eyes  should  be  extinguished 
by  glancing  toward  such  a  monster.  Even  the  curls  on  the  periwig 
of  their  little  buff-brecched  heir-apparent,  as  well  as  tho^e  lovelier  ones 
under  cap  of  finest  Flanders  upon  the  head  of  his  pretty  sister,  seemed  to 
rise  and  stand  on  end  with  horror  at  such  a  sacrilegious  outrage. 

‘  “  What  followed  may  not  easily  be  imagined.  ]\Taster  Hart  had  walked 
into  that  church  a  wcalfliy,  thriving  man:  he  was  dragged  out  as  a  felon, 
an  object  for  Episcopal  vengeance  to  pursue.  For  presuming  within 
sacred  precincts  to  become  a  fearless  witness  in  the  cause  of  truth,  he  was 
persecuted  witli  the  most  merciless  severity,  for  they  said  he  had  ‘brawled’ 
in  the  church  ;  therefore  he  was  fined  so  heavily,  that  his  wife  and 
children  were  made  homeless,  and  himself  cast  into  prison.  Nevertheless, 
the  captive’s  spirits  are  wonderfully  kept  up  ;  ho  there  manageth  to 
pursue  some  handicraft,  by  which,  with  the  aid  rendered  by  a  few  kind 
Christian  souls — whose  timid  natures,  I’ve  heard  secretly  blame  his  more 
intrepid  one  for  being  so  deficient  in  all  worldly  prudence — he  and  his 
family  have,  hitherto,  been  kept  from  starv'ation.  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  most  of  they  who  sympathise  with  and  pity  his  misfortunes, 
while  ministering  to  his  necessities,  keep  certain  rankling  memories  in 
their  own  hearts  of  perhaps  a  grandfather  publicly  scourged  and 
branded,  an  uncle  nailed  to  the  pillory,  and  other  kinsfolk  minus  their 
oars. 

‘  “  I  do  not  think  the  Lord  will  permit  Christopher  Hart  to  die  in  prison, 
though  I  fear  the  best  years  of  his  life  will  be  spent  there,  neither  have 
Ins  children  been  permitted  to  beg  their  bread ;  the  elder  ones  are  gone 
out  to  America,  are  llourishing  there,  and  bid  fair  to  prove  worthy  the 
parent  stock  ;  and  as  for  his  wife,  no  language  I  am  master  of  can  fitly 
tell  uhat  that  brave  soul  has  struggled  through  for  love  of  her  husband 
and  family.  If  man  is  created  only  ‘a  little  lower  than  the  angels,’ ’tis 
my  belief,  ^faster  Hicks,  some  women  (Kit  Hart’s  wife  is  of  their 
number)  are,  in  adversity,  equ*^!  to  the  angels  themselves.*' 

‘  “  I  doubt  it  not,”  responded  I,  warmly  ;  “  and  thine  are  not  the  idle 
fancies  of  a  mere  brain-sick  romancer,  but  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness.*’ 

*  “  The  temper  of  the  prisoner’s  own  mind,”  said  Master  Burdwood,  “  is 
also  exceedingly  cheerful  and  composed ;  he  hath  turned  the  following 
little  song,  and  ofttimes,  like  a  caged  lark,  singeth  it  whilst  at  his 
work  : — 

‘  Bright  sun,  beiw  ixt  my  prison  bars 
1  love  thy  smile  to  see ; 

’Twas  strange  those  golden  beams  of  thine 
Should  sorrow  make  for  me. 

‘  “  Whilst  cooped  within  these  walls  of  stone, 

I  muse,  and  work,  and  sing ; 

Perchance  in  bonds  do  ofttimes  feel 
iMore  joyous  than  a  king ; — 

‘  “  For  certes  than  a  king  forsworn— 

I  who,  from  early  youth. 

Have  counted  crowns  but  sorry  gauds 
Without  that  jewel — truth. 

“  Lot  timid  hearts  school  prudent  tongues 
Their  coward  peace  to  hold  ; 

Lord  grant  that,  in  her  sacred  cause, 

I  steadfast  prove  as  bold. 
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‘  “  Then  smile  betwixt  those  bars,  bright  sun, 

My  breast  forebodes  no  ill ; 

For  a  clear  conscience  maketh  there 
A  brighter  sunshine  still.”  ’ 

We  give  one  other  illustrative  sketch,  a  pleasant,  graphic  picture  of 

AN  OLD  SHErHEED. 

‘The  country  here  lying  afore  me  extended  far  as  the  eye  could 
measure,  in  a  w  ide,  open  range  of  land,  seemingly  bounded  by  nought, 
save  the  meeting  of  earth  and  sky  together,  diversified  with  woods,  com- 
lielda,  pastures,  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  with  clusters  of  distant  cottages  ; 
a  gray  church*tower  rising  in  their  midst,  and,  nearer,  the  turrets  of  a 
stately  castle,  its  bridge  down,  and  battlements  reflected  in  the  moat, 
filled  by  the  river,  that  wound  along  by  those  stern  walls,  and  w  hich,  now 
lost  to  sight,  then  sparkling  out  again  amid  the  beauteous  landscape,  for 
ever  and  for  ever  went  on  its  way  rejoicing. 

‘  While  gazing  delightedly,  and  repeating  softly  those  words  of  the  Lord 
to  Jerusalem — “  I  will  extend  peace  to  her  like  a  river,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Gentiles  like  a  flowing  stream," — I  spied  an  old  man,  of  brisk  carriage, 
and  exceeding  hale,  comely  countenance,  coming  toward  me.  In  one  hand 
he  held  a  stick  of  knotted  thorn,  with  a  long  crook  at  the  end,  in  the 
other  a  half-knit  woollen  stocking,  and  by  his  side  was  a  rough-coated 
dog,  whose  eyes  were  more  observant,  and,  I  was  just  a-going  to  write, 
better  informed  with  sense,  than  those  in  the  heads  of  many  folk  of  human 
kind. 

Methinks,”  quoth  I  to  the  old  man,  “  methinks  a  shepherd’s  life  ” 
(pointing  to  the  flocks,  feeding  so  peaceful  in  the  sunny  distance)  “must 
be  a  mighty  pleasant  one." 

‘  “  In  summer  w  eather  ’tis.  Sir,”  replied  he,  cheerily. 

‘  “  1  take  it,”  said  I,  “  that  you’re  a  shepherd  yourself.” 

‘  “  Ay,  many  and  many  a  year  I’ve  kept  sheep  among  yonder  hills  and 
plains,  w  ith  other  farm  work  at  ween  ;  and  let  me  tell  ye,  master,  a  shep- 
nerd’s  life,  in  the  bitter  blasts  and  snow-storms  of  winter,  is  not  so  mighty 
pleasant  as  ye  towm  gentlefolk  ”  (and  he  smiled  at  me),  “  sitting  upon  a 
daisy  bank  in  the  sunshine,  most  times  conceit  it  must  be.” 

‘“Your  face,  how’ever,  honest  friend,  is  a  brave  witness  in  its  favour; 
for  such  a  healthful  visage,  with  its  white  hairs  for  a  crown,  doth  a  man’s 
heart  good  to  look  upon.” 

*  “  Say  ye  so?”  answered  the  shepherd,  with  another  cheery  smile. 
“  Now,  at  what  age  might  ye  reckon  me  to  be  F  ” 

“‘Well,  ye  said  ye’d  kept  sheep  these  pretty  many  years,  so  I’ll  guess 
full  threescore,  or  ”  (taking  a  sharp  survey  of  him)  “  mayhap  a  few  years 
more.” 

‘  “  A  few  years,  in  truth,  master,  for  as  such  to  me  they  seem,  and 
yet  how  wide  the  mark  ye’ve  guessed,  for  I’ve  seen  five  instead  of  three¬ 
score  summers  pass  over  my  head.  13y  our  church  book,  I  was  a  hundred 
years  old  last  Christmas  day.” 

‘  “  Then  ’faith,  gafler,”  cried  one  of  the  pack-horse  men,  w  ho  joined  us 
while  we  were  a-talking,  and  heard  these  last  words,  “  Ijhink  I’ll  turn  shep¬ 
herd  myself.  Come,  take  a  hearty  sup  o*  this”  (drawing  forth  a  certain 
leathern  bottle,  which,  for  better  convenience  and  security,  the  driver 
carried  strapped  to  his  girdle) ;  “  the  good  liquor  w  ill  w  arm  thy  ancient 
blood,  and  make  thee  feel  grow  ing  young  again.” 

‘  “  Nay,  thank  ye  kindly,”  said  the  shepherd,  rejecting  firmly  the  prof- 
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fered  bottle,  “  I’ll  none  o’  it,  for  erer  since  I  was  a  boy  my  drink  hath 
been  the  same  as  Adam’s  was  in  Paradise — water,  pure,  blessed  water, 
and  nought  t  he.  Yet,  methinks,  friend,  my  cheeks  are  still  near  as  ruddy 
as  (craving?  your  pardon)  the  tip  o’  your  own  nose  is.” 

‘  “  Water’s  well  enow  in  its  way,”  replied  the  other ;  'tis  excellent  to 
wash  a  horse^s  legs,  or  the  p^rirae  oil'  a  body’s  face,  or  the  cook- wenches  to 
boil  their  pots  with  ;  but  for  a  fjrown  man  to  drink — u^li !  I  that  am  the 
"wrong  side  o’  forty — ye’re  lauiihing,  old  Sir,  and  I  grant  may;  but  as  I 
was  a-going  to  say,  I  begin  to  feel  I  want  something  to  cheer  and  strengthen 
my  inwards.  Man,  after  all,  is  a  kind  o’  animal  that - ” 

‘  “  Kight !  ”  exclaimed  the  shepherd,  very  quickly  interrupting  him,  and 
then  pointing  his  crook  with  much  meaning  towards  the  pack-horses— (it 
joyed  me  to  see  what  care  their  masters  took  o’  ’em,  stroking  their  great 
necks,  and  carefully  examining  their  huge  feet  than  which  I  conceited  a 
mammoth’s  could  scarce  tread  firmer) — and  these  now  having  had  their 
good  feed  o’  corn,  were  drinking  gratefully  from  a  clear  runnel  near  the 
road-side.  ‘‘Ye  see,”  pursued  the  shepherd,  “there’s  nought  lacking  in 
the  way  of  strength  or  sinew  in  the  brave  legs  and  mighty  shoulders  of 
they  true  water-drinkers  a-qualling  yonder  stream.” 

‘  “  Was  ever  the  like  o’  that  heard  afore  ?  ”  cried  the  driver.  “Now, 
shame  upon  ye,  to  even  the  palate  and  stomach  of  a  pack-horse,  for  such  is 
your  drift,  with  the  inside  of  a  Christian.” 

‘  “Nay,”  quoth  J,  “ye  mistake.  Our  friend  here  was  only  speaking  of 
there  being  neither  lacK  of  strength  nor  power  in  the  noble  beasts  that 
have  thus  far  brought  ye  and  their  heavy  loads  in  safety,  though  their 
drink  be  nought  save  water.  And  I’ll  warrant  many  a  useful  thing  hath 
he  gathered  up  during  his  long  out-o’-door  life,  in  observing  the  changes 
of  the  weather,  and  the  seasons,  and  divers  other  matters,  beside  tlie 
ways  and  habits  o’  the  dumb  things  about  him,  for  these  last  are  never 
false  to  the  instinct  God  hath  planted  in  them  as  a  guide  to  their  meaner 
natures.” 

*  “  Use  plainer  speech,  master,”  said  the  shepherd,  who  was  listening 
attentively.  “I’m  but  a  simple  herdsman.  Now,  what  meant  ye 
about  God’s  a-plantiugp — faith,  I’ve  lost  the  word,  ’t  had  a  cracked 
sound.” 

‘  “Just  this,”  was  my  reply,  “  that  the  Lord  in  his  wisdom  and  mercy, 
hath  seen  lit  to  give  even  beasts  a  certain  kind  of  sense,  and  though  they 
use  it  without  reason,  it  never  leads  ’em  wrong.” 

‘  “  Ay,  ye  may  well  say  so  ;  yea,  ’tis  my  belief,  venture  more  than  that 
concerning  some  o’  ’em.  M  hy,  here’s  this  dog  o*  mine  :  he  knoweth  the 
face  of  each  sheep  in  our  Hock  as  well  as  1  do,  though  to  eyes  like  yours 
they  might  seem  as  much  alike  as  one  pea  is  to  another ;  yet  they  all 
diller.  An’  1  might  tell  of  things  beside,  which,  unless  ye’d  seen  as  I’ve 
done,  ye’d  ne’er  believe  a  pate  like  this  ”  (and  the  shepherd  laid  his  hand 
lovingly  upon  the  dog’s  head)  “  could  get  knowledge  of.  lie  hath  a 
tongue,  too,  in  it  that  never  told  a  lie ;  and  I  wish  all  servants,  from  they 
w  ho  wait  upon  our  gracious  King  downward,  w  ere  as  true  to  their  masters 
ns  mine  is  to  me.” 

‘  “  M  hat  children  have  ye  living  ?  ”  asked  I. 

‘“Ah!  master,  that’s  the  saddest  part  of  an  old,  very  old  man’s 
tale  ;  h)r  most-times,  such  as  reach  my  age  see  those  they  hoped  would 
lay  their  gray  hairs  in  a  quiet  grave,  go  thither  afore  ’em.  Once  I  had 
w  ife,  and  goodly  sons,  and  blooming  daughters  ;  but  all,  all  are  gone.  ^  et, 
sometimes,  w  hen  I’m  out  in  the  fields  alone,  their  faces  smile  around  me  ; 
though  w  hen  1  sjieak  they  fade  away,  as  does  the  morning  mist  upon  the 
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hills.  I’m  apt  forget,  sir ;  'tis  more  than  fifty  years  ap;o  since  I  beheld 
some  o’  ’em  in  the  llesh.”  And  then  I  saw  a  Iook  come  into  his  eyes  which 
told  of  tears  for  the  long-buried  dead,  that  never  again  might  tlow — he’d 
no  more  left  to  shed. 

‘  “  Thine  age,  good  friend,”  said  I,  after  a  few  remarks  touching  tho 
great,  and,  1  trusted,  heavenly  change  so  close  awaiting  him,  to  which 
he  meekly  and  very  reverently  hearkened,  “  is,  I  hope,  well  tended.” 

‘  “  Ay,  never  an  old  man’s  better,”  answered  the  shepherd,  smiling,  “  and 
by  the  hands  of  a  good,  loving  grandchild.  ]Might  I  make  bold,  gentle 
Sir,  to  ask  ye  go  along  with  me  to  my  cottage ;  ’tis  bare  half-a-mile  from 
here  ?”  and  he  pointing  his  stick  in  the  quarter  where  it  lay,  I  discerned  a 
low  roof  of  warm,  brown  thatch,  peeping  out  like  a  nest  from  tho  trees 
near  it. 

‘I  felt  grieved  I  mustn’t  think  of  accompanying  liim  thither,  and  after 
we  had  bidden  each  other  a  fervent  God-speed,  I  turned  mo  twice  to 
watch  this  ancient  shepherd  a-wending  his  homeward  way.  ’Twas  then  I 
first  perceived  his  shoulders  were  a  trillo  bent,  in  a  way  not  unlike  the 
slight  stoop  thought  peculiar  to  scholarly  men,  ofttimes  before  t7{(y  have 
reached  to  middle  age.  The  locks  beneath  his  wide-brimmed  hat  were 
still  abundant,  and  white  ns  the  driven  snow ;  but  his  firm  step,  and,  in 
short,  entire  carriage,  as  he  walked  leisurely  onward  in  the  direction  of 
the  cottage,  set  me  a-thinking  very  seriously  whether  pure  water  to  drink, 
plain  food  to  eat,  fresh  country  air,  a  sober,  indiistrious  life,  a  patient, 
disciplined  spirit,  and,  above  all,  a  heart  reconciled  to  God,  is  not  tho 
true  philosopher’s  secret  for  lengthening  out  man’s  days  upon  earth.’ 

AVe  have  quoted  somewhat  lengthily,  that  our  readers  may  have  the 
o])portunity  of  estimating  the  character  of  the  book  for  themselves. 
^Nonconformists  now-a-days  seldom  purchase  their  own  books,  and  thus 
there  is  little  encouragement  to  such  writers  as  ^liss  Cranch  ;  still,  wc 
hope  the  success  of  this  volume  will  be  such  as  to  induce  her  to  try 
again  to  d(‘pict  the  history  of  fathers  and  their  sufferings  through  the 
light  of  agreeable,  instructive,  and  healthy  narrative.  We  are  thankful 
to  our  author  for  the  work  before  us.  Nor  have  w'e  any  doubt  that  she 
can  do  better  things  yet  by  a  patient  preparation  of  her  canvas  and  her 
colour  ;  and  by  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  of  her  picture  and  the 
characters  to  be  introduced,  she  may  turn  to  admirable  account  her 
powers.  She  has  humour  ;  she  has  an  eye  for  scenery  ;  she  has  a 
perception  of  the  characters  of  men;  she  has  a  knowledge  of  the  ways 
of  the  times.  We  trust  this  volume  will  be  introduced  into  every 
congregational  book  society  and  Sunday  school  library. 

OF  tho  many  Lives  of  Luther,  the  best  we  have  met  with  for 
Sabbath-school  and  juvenile  libraries  is  one  just  published — 
T/ie  Sfo}y  of  ^^nrt in  Luther,  a  Book  for  Young  Persons,  edited  hg 
MissWhatelg.  (John  F.  Shaw.)  Luther’s  Life  is  full  of  interest; 
any  youth  may  peruse  it  with  pleasure,  and  it  is  a  life  that  in  a  very 
singular  degree  impresses  as  well  as  charms ;  but  it  needed  this  set¬ 
ting,  and  we  cordially  wish  for  the  volume  a  very  large  circulation.  It 
is  not  characterised  so  much  by  any  literary  ability  as  by  a  dexterous 
weaving  of  anecdote  and  narrative,  free  from  the  toil  of  theological 
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dissertation,  and  from  the  complications  of  historical  questions.  It 
is  a  homelf  narrative  of  a  man  whose  name  and  deeds  should  ho 
known  w’ell  in  every  Protestant  home. 

MISS  !MAllSn  introduces  us  to  the  lives  of  two  soldiers— 27/ 
Life  of  Arthur  VandeJeury  Alajor,  Royal  Arlilleryy  hy  the 
Author  of  Memorials  of  Captain  ITedlcy  VicarSy  (James  Xit^bet), 
and  Memorials  of  Serjeant  William  Marjouraniy  Royal  Artilleryy 
Edited  hy  Serjeant  William  White y  with  a  Preface  hy  the  Author  of 
Memorials  of  Captain  Hedley  Vicars,  (James  Nisbet.)  Of  these  two 
volumes,  the  Life  of  ^Marjouram  is  by  far  the  most  interesting.  The 
Serjeant  was  a  noble  man,  and  in  such  a  life,  surrounded  by  such 
ditliculties,  it  is  indeed  a  glorious  thing  to  see  religion  obtaining  a 
strong  and  real  hold  upon  the  character ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  far  more 
interesting  book  than  the  Life  of  ITedley  Vicars.  There  is  reality  in 
botli,  without  any  doubt,  but  the  reality  in  the  life  of  the  Serjeant 
was  very  strong.  There  is  nothing  little  or  sentimental  in  his  reli¬ 
gion  ;  all  may  read  it  with  much  pleat^nre  and  profit,  and  we  are 
heartily  glad  that  a  non-commissioned  officer  receives  a  niche  among 
these  incessant  biographies,  lie  deserves  it ;  and  it  will  be  useful. 
We  wonder  if  Miss  Marsh  can  find  piety  in  any  private  sufficient  to 
take  rank  with  these  men. 


